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. FABIUS QUINCTILIANUS. 


T © 
TRYPHO the Bookſeller, 
HEALTH; 


FX O U have daily itportun'd me, in the moſt 
violent Manner, to begin to publiſh my 


Book, concerning the Education of an Orator, 


which I addreſs'd to my Friend Marcellus. For 
my own Part, I did not think them, as yet, 
ripe for Publication. You know, that tho' I was 


engaged in a great deal of other Buſineſs, I be- 
ſtowed no more than two Years in compoling 
them; and that Time was employ'd leſs in 


Writing, than in conſulting, an infinite Variety 
of Authors, and in the almoſt endleſs Toil of 
ſearching after Materials for finiſhing - the Plan 
I had propoſed. Add to this, I was for taking 
the Advice which Horace lays down, in bis Art 
of Poetry, by keeping this Work. nine Years 
by me, left I ſhould publiſh it too precipitately. 
This was the Reaſon why I delay'd the Publica- 


tion: For I thought that the Fondneſs of an Au- 
. thor, being by that Time abated, when I cam 
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to review it, I could examine it with the Eye 
of a Critic. But if the Demand for it is ſo 
* as you ſay, let us ſpread our Sails to the 


inds, and wiſh each other a happy Voyage, 
now that we are weighing Anchor. But re- 
member, that a great deal depends upon your 
Care and Exactneſs, in giving this Work, with 
all poſſible Correctneſs, to the Public. 


Md Favrus QUINCTILI4NUS. 

. HIS TIT RT TS 

INSTITUTES of ELOQUENCE: 
OR, 

T he ART of Speaking i in Public, 


INTRODUCTION:,(«) 


Is which be expreſſes the Agonies of his Mind, for the- 
Loſs of bis Children and Wife. 


Aſs 10 Mancxrrus Victor. | 


5D 2 chiefly, concurring with my In- 
R4 8 clination to ſerve well-diſpoſed 
PYE2 Youth, prevailed on me to un- 
dertake this Work ; which, of 
late, the Duties of my Function 
have obliged me moſt aſſidu- 
= ouſly to attend. At the ſame 
8 I own I had an Eye towards gratifying my 


own Pleaſure, in leaving to my Son, my Son, whoſe 
promiſing 


(a) IntroduGion) The Abbe Gedoyr, the French Tranſlator of 
our Author, is ſo much of a Frenchman, as to think this Intro- 
duQtion, which he calls a Peroration, an, Example of the Precepts 
he is about to inculcate; and it is, ſays he, in this Light chiefly that 


it can 15 us Pleaſure. And M. Rollin, ous he does not, in- 
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promiſing Genius claim'd all the Cares of a tender 
Parent, this Work, as the moſt valuable Legacy I 
could bequeath. So that, if the Fates had been ſo 


55 


deed, find fault with the Compoſition, yet, upon ſeveral Occa- 
fions, he falls foul of our Author, as talking, in this Introduction, 
like a mere Heathen, 

A fine Taſte is certainly indiſpenſable, either in a Scholar, or a 
Gentleman ; but I cannot help thinking, that the Abuſe of the 
Expreſſion is of infinite Prejudice to Works of Genius. The French 
Academy, in laying down Rules for acquiring, what they call, a 
fine Taſte, never dream'd there could be any Perfection beyond 
the Works of Homer, Virgil, and other eminent Writers of Anti- 
quity. From this Prejudice they adapted all their Rules, they 
circumſcribed all their Notions, and confined all their Practice, to 
the Writings of the Antients; without conſidering, there were 
boundleſs Realms of Genius yet unexplored, and, perhaps, with; 
out hearing of a Skakeſprar or a Milton. Hence it is, that what - 
ever is uncommonly beautiful, ſublime, or deſcriptive, is ſtigma- 
tized by thoſe Gentlemen of Taſte, as being ſoreed, unnatural, 
and whimſical. : Re | 
The Compoſition before us is ſo exquiſitely fine, that it is no 
Wonder it drew from the Abbe, who was one of the Pillars of 
the French Academy, the Reproach of being mere Declamation, 
if it was not intended as an Example of our Author's Rules. But, 
vis me flere, dolendum oft tibi. It is impoſſible for ought, but re- 
al Anguiſh, to wring from a Father and a Huſband the expreſſive 
Diftreis that appears through the whole of this Introduction. 
Every tender Touch, every animated Sentiment, muſt have faded 
and 8 under any Enditing, but that of real Miſery. 
The Reader, perhaps, may have ſome Pleaſure in comparing the 
Sentiments of Quinctilian and Cicero upon the like Occaſion; I 
mean, when the latter loſt his Daughter, whom he bewails in his 
Epiſtles to Atticus and his other Friends, I cannot, however, hel 
thinking, there is more of the true Pathetic in our Author. 4 
melancholy Careleſſneſs is viſible through the whole of this Intro- 
duct ion, and it affects even the Spirit of the Reader. His Ex- 
preſſions, though proper, are ſtriking; and, though uncommon, 
natural. And, had not the Whole been dictated by the deepeſt 
Grief, nothing could have made a more ridiculous Figure. 

As to M. Rollin's Charge of Impiety againſt our Author, I am 
very ready m0 admit it, and that he really was no better than a 
Heathen ; but 1 believe, that even Chriſtian Writers, nay, the 
Scriptores themſelves, furniſh us with ſome Efcapes of the ſame 
Nature with thoſe charged upon our Author, and which are beau- 
tiful. and affecting, when we conſider them as extorted hy the 
Force of Miſery. | 1 

juſt, 


juſt, and ſo kind, as to ſhorten my Days, he ſtill 
might have had his Father for his Guide and his In- 
ſtrutor. E 1 

But, while Day and Night I was applying to finiſh 
it; while I was earneſtly forwarding it, for fear of 
being overtaken by Death, Fortune at once laid me 
ſo low, that all the Reſult of my Labours profits 
none leſs than myſelf. Yes! A repeated Blow of 
Fate pur out the Light of my Life, by taking from 
me my darling Son, the Pride of my flattering Hopes, 
the Prop of my bending Age. Whither now ſhall I 
turn me? ſince the Gods have curſed me ſo, that I 
am become a Burden to the Earth. With ſuch ano- 
ther Blow was I ſtruck, when i began to write the 
Treatiſe I publiſhed upon the Cauſes of corrupted Elo- 

uence. | | 
: Happy had I been, had I then flung upon the Fu- 
neral Pile, which immaturely was to conſume the 
deareſt Part of me, that inauſpicious Work, and all 
my little Stock of unhappy Learning; for then I had 
not cheriſhed this unnatural () Survivency ; I then 
had not reſerved myſelf to taſte of deeper Anguiſh. 


(b) Unnatural] One of our Author's Commentators takes no- 
tice, with ſome Wit, that the Original of this Introduction is fo 
depraved, that it ſeems as if Quinclilian's Tears had effaced what 
he wrote. The Original here is, inpiam viwacitatem, which Rollin 
thinks may be taken for Vivacity of Genius; but, I think, it is 
more natural to underſtand it in the obvious Senſe of the Word, as 
I have tranſlated it. 

The Word impia, however, though overlooked, ſeems not to 
be underſtood, either by Commentators or Tranſlators. It ſeldom 
ſignifies what in Eng/i/s we call impious; and it has a peculiar Beau- 
ty here, ariſing from the pretas, or Duties perform'd by Parents 
for their Children whom they ſurvived. This Survivency was con- 
ſider'd, by them, as againſt the Courſe of Nature, (See my Tranſ- 
lation of Cato Major, p. 276, Note g,) and it was accordingly ſo 
expreſſed in the Inſcriptions upon the Tombs erected by Parents 
for their Children, many of which are till extant. ' | 


2 What 
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What affectionate Father could ever pardon my In- 
ſenſibility, ſhould I be capable to purſue my Stu- 

dies ? What Parent will not deteſt me, ſhould I now 
find any other Employment for my Tongue, than 
to accuſe the Gods for ſuffering me to live, after de- 
priving me of all that was near and dear to my Soul? 
Can I think that Providence watches over Mortals ? 
Witneſs, my Miſery, it does not. And yet, in what 
am I to blame, but that I yet live? Witneſs, far 
more, the untimely Fate of thoſe Innocents, ſnatch'd 
out of the :World by the cruel Hand of Death. 
Their Mother I had loſt before ſhe had completed the 
nineteenth Year of her Life, after making me the 
Father of two Sons. Happy ſhe was, even in the 
Bitterneſs of Death, that ſhe did not live to ſee them 
laid in the Grave! So wretched was I render'd by 
this ſingle Stroke, that it was out of the Power of 
Fortune to reſtore my Happineſs. Bleſt, as ſhe was, 
in the Exerciſe of every Virtue that adorns Woman, 
how inconſolable muſt her Huſband be ! Nay, when 
I compare her tender Age with mine, I think I am 
mourning a Child (c), as well as a Wife. But ſtill 
the dear Pledges ſhe left hehind her gave me Com- 
fort; as did the Reflection, that, unkind (d) and un- 
natural as it was in her to leave me alive, ſhe had her 
Wiſh, in eſcaping, by untimely Death, every Pang 
that can diſtreſs Nature. While plunged in AMi- 


(c) Meurning a Child.) Orig. Poteſt & ipſa numerari inter wul.- 
mera orbitatis. It is ſurprizing that a Writer, who underſtood our 
Author ſo well, as the Abbe Gedoyn muſt be allow'd to have done, 
ſhould have let ſp the Senſe of this Paſſage. The Word orbitas 
occurs before in this Introduction, and is plainly — to tl 
Loſs of his Children. 


(4) The Original here is extremely perplex'd, and may be un- 
derſtood in 22 8958 Senſes. I have choſen that which I thought 
molt natura 


ction 
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ction for her, the Loſs of my younger Son, who was 
but in the fifth Year of his Age, took from me half 
ol all that could make me wiſh for Life. © 

I love to brood over my Woes; I hate an oſten- 
tatious Miſery ; I chuſe not to exaggerate my Miſ- 
fortunes: Would to Heaven I could ſoften them 
But, can I with Patience reflect upon his Look, how 
Tweet ! his Language, how endearing! his Wit, how 
ſparkling! his Diſpoſition, how gentle ! and his Un- 
derſtanding, (who can believe it?) how, even, ſub- 
lime! Had he not been my own Son, yet how ten- 
derly muſt I have loved him! Nay, Fortune ſeem'd 


to ſmile me into Exceſs of Anguiſh, by his being 


more fond of me than all the World beſides ; fonder 
than of his Nurſe, who ſuckled him; fonder than 
of his Grandmother, who brought kim up; and 
fonder than he was of all who ſucceed beſt in giving 
Dalliance to that tender Time of Life. Well, then, 
may I congratulate myſelf upon the Pains I felt a few 
Months before, for the Loſs of his excellent, his 
matchleſs, Mother; becauſe my Lot was not ſo de- 
plorable, as hers was happy, by her not living to 


taſte of ſuch Miſery. 


The Pride of my Wiſh, the Joy of my Life, my 
young Quinctilian, ſtill remained alive, to make a- 
mends for all the Afflictions I had ſuffer'd. He was 
not, like my other Boy, only in the Bloſſom of his 
Age; no, his amiable Qualities, like well-ſet Fruit, 
drew towards Maturity, for he was now in his tenth 
Year. By all my Woes, by the Torture of my Soul, 
by thoſe dear Shades which my Grief now idolizes, 
I ſwear, that J have diſcover'd in him ſuch Acquire- 
ments of Learning, ſuch Fondneſs for Study, ſuch 
Excellency of Genius, (I appeal to his Teachers) as, 


in the Courſe of my long Experience, I never knew 
=D 3 excelled, - 


A 
| 
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excelled. But, What am I ſaying? He poſſeſſed 
every Virtue of Candor, Affection, Tenderneſs, and 
Generoſity, to ſuch a Degree, that the Severity of 
the Stroke, by which Heaven deſtroyed my Happi- 


neſs, ſeems to eſtabliſh the Truth of that general 


Obſervation, that early Maturity is moſt liable to 
early Death; and that a certain Malignity is attached 
to the Tenure of our Beings, and, jealous of ſublu- 
nary Bliſs, blaſts our fondeſt Hopes; leſt Mortals 
ſhould exceed the Bounds preſcribed to mortal Hap- 
Pineſs. 

Even every accidental Advantage center'd in my 
Boy: His Voice was ſtrong and diſtinct, his Aſpect 
lovely ; and he ſpoke the two Languages of Greece 
and Rome with as much Propriety, as if he had been 


à Native of the one, as well as of the other. 


All theſe were only promiſing Appearances, but 
he poſſeſſed real Virtues. He had Reſolution, Se- 
dateneſs, and a Courage that was proof againſt Pain 
and Fear. With what Spirit, even to the Aſtoniſh- 
ment of his Phyſicians, did he bear up againſt the 
Pains of his Diſeaſe! How he even endeavour'd to 
comfort me amidſt his dying Agonies! And how, du- 
ring all his Fits and Ravings, there ſtill was a Mean- 
ing in his Words, that diſcovered the Love of Learn- 
ing to be uppermoſt in his Mind! 

My blaſted Hopgs ! Do I live to ſay, I ſaw thy 
Eyes ſwimming in Death, and the Throws of thy de- 
parting Liſe ? that I embraced thy cold, thy lifeleſs, 
Corſe, and felt thy dying Graſp? Can I live to ſay 
this, without deſerving all the Tortures I feel, wich- 
out deſerving all the Agonies I ſuffer? Haſt thou 
left me, my Son, a childleſs Father, reſerved only to 
Wretchedneſs ? Thou, who wert ſo lately, by a Con- 
lular Adoption, entitled to {need to all thy Father's 

Ho- 
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Honours? Thou, whom a Pretor, thy Uncle, had 
already mark*d out for his Son- in- Law? Thou, who 
promiſed'ſt to reſtore Eloquence to all her native 

Beauties? Well; amply art thou revenged by the 
| Miſeries of a Life, which, far from deſiring, I muſt 
only endure, If living be my Crime, it ſhall like- 


wiſe be my Puniſhment It is my own Choice; for 


it is idle in Men to impute all their Miſeries to For- 
tune. It is a Man's own Fault, if he lives long in 
Torments. I am alive, it is true; and, in living, I 
have a Purpoſe that juſtifies me. For it is not in 
vain that wiſe Men have obſerved, that Learning 


alone brings Relief to Miſery. Should the Waves 


of my preſent Affliction ſubſide ; ſhould my Sorrows ' 
admit of other Ideas, than thoſe that poſſeſs me 
now ; I then ſhall crave Pardon from the Public, for 
ſo long delaying this Work. For, ſurely, no one 
will be ſurprized that a Work ſhould be delay'd, 
when it is ſurprizing that it was not laid aſide, But, 
if the following Books ſhould, in their careleſs Com- 
| poſure, bear the Marks of the Affliction I ſuffer, let 
it not be imputed to my Negligence, but to my Sor- 
rows; which, though they have not extinguiſh'd, 
have damp'd the Vigour of my Genius, which ne- 
ver was extraordinary. But, let me now make head 
againſt them with the greater Reſolution, becauſe it is 
as eaſy to deſpiſe them for the future, as it is difficult 
to ſupport them for the preſent. Fortune has done 
her worſt againſt me; and, amidſt all my Calami- 
ties, I find this a firm, though an unhappy, Secu- 
"rity. 

Mean while, I am in hopes, the Public will take 
my Labours in good Part, becauſe they have been 
— for no private or particular Purpoſe of my 


All the Pains I have taken have been for the 
B 4 lake 
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ſake of Strangers. All my Writings, if they con- 
tain ought that is inſtructive, muſt now inſtruct 
Strangers; and (Wretch that I am!) the Fruits of 
my Brain, as well as the Acquiſitions of my For- 
tune, muſt go to thoſe who are Aliens to my Blood, 


| 
| 
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CHAP. I. 
CoxckRNING THE PERORATION, OR WIN DIN G- ur 
# OF A PLEADING. 


- 


EXT follows the Peroration, which crowns, 

or, as ſome will have it, concludes, the Whole. 
It operates in two Manners; upon Things, and upon 
Afﬀetions, 

The firſt Manner contains a Repetition and Accu- 
mulation of the ſeveral Circumſtances that relate to 
the Pleading, and refreſhes the Memory of the Judge 
by placing the whole of the Cauſe. full in his View; 
while, at the ſame Time, thoſe Circumſtances that, 
ſingly, were weak, become ſtrong when urged in a 
Body. This is to be performed in as conciſe a Man- 
ner as poſſible; and, as the Greek Word (a) for it im- 
plies, we are to proceed through the ſeveral Heads 
of the Pleading. If it is tedious, it then becomes, 
| not a Recapitulation, but, as it were, a new Plead- 
3 ing. As to the Recapitulation itſelf, it ought to be 
performed in a weighty, affecting, Manner, mark'd 
with proper Sentiments, and diverſified with Figures; 
for nothing is more hateful than a plain, downright, 
Repetition, as if the Speaker had a Diſtruſt of the Me- 
mory of the Judges. Now, there are a thouſand Ways 
to keep a Recapitulation from flagging in this Manner, 


( a ) Arc ahguwsd its. 3 
Cicero 
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Cicero gives ſeveral excellent Examples of this, par- 


ticularly in his Pleading againſt Verres, when he ſays, 
6% Were your own Father to be your Judge, how 
4c would he act, were he to hear the following 
“ Charges againſt you fully proved?” And then he 
begins his Recapitulation. In another Place likewiſe, 
he proceeds in his Recapitulation, by invoking all the 
Gods whoſe Temples had been n by that 
Prætor. 

A Pleader ſometimes is to fall into a Recollection, 
or a Kind of a Doubr, whether he has not omitted 
ſomewhat, and in what Manner he is to anſwer his 
Adverſary upon ſuch and ſuch Heads; he is likewiſe 
to figure to himſelf in what Manner the Proſecutor 
will behave, when he finds his Charge ſo thoroughly 
confuted. Sometimes the happieſt Manner, however, 
ariſes from the Pleading of an Adverſary himſelf; 
« As to that Part of the Charge, he prudently o- 
s mitted it:“ or, he choſe to undergo all the Ha- 
% tred :*? or, he had recourſe to Entreaties, when 
“ Arguments failed him,” and the like. But I have 
no Deſign to attempt to point out the ſeveral different 
Manners, leſt the Reader ſhould think they are the 
only ones that can be employed upon this Occaſion. 
So far from that, they occur in a thouſand Shapes 
from the Nature of Cauſes, from the Pleading of Op- 
ponents, and from accidental Circumſtances.” 

It is not ſufficient that we urge home our own O- 
pinion ; we may call upon our Adverſary, we may 
defy him to give us an Anſwer. But we are to take 
care to do this only, where the Nature of a Pleading 
admits of it; that is, when we are ſure we cannot be 
refuted in what we have advanced. For ſhould I 
challenge an Adverſary upon a Point he can make 


good 
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good againſt me, then, I a& the Part, not of an Op- 
ponent, but a Promptor. 

Recapitulation is, in Fact, the only Kind af Per- 
oration that moſt of the Athenians, and almoſt all the 
Philoſophers who have wrote upon the Art of Rheto- 
ric, made uſe of. The Reaſon why the Athenians 
admitted of no other was, becauſe an Officer was ap- 
pointed in their Courts of Juſtice, whoſe Duty was 

to caution every Orator againſt attempting to move 
the Paſſions. . It is no Wonder if the Philoſophers 
were ſtill more averſe to that Practice, as they looked 
upon all Emotions of the Paſſions to be Weakneſſes, 
and that it was diſhoneſt to divert the Judge from 
Truth by ſuch Means, and that no good Man would 
avail himſelf of a blameable Practice. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, if Truth and Juſtice cannot otherwiſe be 
come at, if the Public cannot otherwiſe be ſerved, to 
move the Paſſions is both juſtifiable and neceſſary. 

*Tis agreed upon, that a Recapitulation may be 
very proper in ſeveral Parts of a Pleading, as well as 
in its End, if the Cauſe is complicated, and reſts 
upon great Variety of Evidence. At the ſame time- 
it is certain, that many Cauſes are ſo ſhort and ſim- 
ple as not to admit of a Recapitulation in any Part of 
their Pleading. Recapitulations, however, are made 
uſe of in'the ſame Manner by the Defendant as by the 
Accuſer. 

They generally, likewiſe, make uſe of che ſame 
Means for moving the Paſſions; the one more ſel- 
dom, the other more often and more ſtrongly. For 
the Buſineſs of the Proſecutor is, to exaſperate the 
Judges; that of the Defendant, to ſoften them. 
Sometimes, however, a Proſecutor may bewail and 
compaſſionate the Misfortunes and Miſery of the 
Party he is obliged to proſccute; and the Defendant 
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may inveigh with Bitterneſs and Indignation againſt. 
the wicked Conſpiracy that has brought him into 
Danger. It is therefore proper to make a Diſtinction 
between thoſe two Manners, which in the Peroration 
are almoſt the ſame as in the Introduction, only more 
free, ſtrong, and ſpirited. For, in the Introduction 
we only modeſtly beſpeak the Favour of the Judges; 
it is enough if we get a Footing in their Affections, 
becauſe the whole Pleading remains to make it firm. 
But in the Peroration we are to leave the Judge with 
the Diſpoſitions we wiſh him to have; we have no- 
thing more to ſay, we have no farther Opportunity 
to convince him. It is therefore the Buſineſs of each 
Party to conciliate the Judge to himſelf, and to render 
him adverſe to his Adverſary; to excite his Paſſions, 
and to allay them. There is likewiſe a very ſhort 
Rule which I think may be of uſe to both Parties. 
Let an Orator review the whole Strength of his 
Cauſe; then let him ſuppoſe himſelf upon the Bench, 
and let him conſult his own Breaſt, how he is to be 
moved, and let him accordingly urge whatever can 
move himſelf upon the invidious, the favourable, the 
odious, or the compaſſionate Side of the Queſtion, 
whether ariſing from its real, or its ſeeming, Merits. 
Buc to come to Particulars, for that is the ſureſt 
Way. os „ 
In laying down Rules for the Introduction, I have 
ſhown how an Accuſer may conciliate the Favour of 
his Judge. Some Things, however, only touched 
upon there, require to be more fully diſcuſſed in the 
Peroration, eſpecially if the Proſecution lies againſt 
a Man who has abuſed his Power, who was hated by 
the Public, and dangerous in Society; a Man whoſe 
Condemnation will do honour to his Judge, and his 
Acquittal Diſcredit. Calvus, in his Pleading againſt 
| Valinius, 


- 
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Vatinius, gives us a fine Touch of this Kind. You W 
* know, my Lords, ſaid he, that Vatinius is guilty, WM 
“ and all the World knows, you know it.“ In like 
manner, Cicero, in his Oration againſt Verres, ſays, 
That the Condemnation of Verres will retrieve the 
* Credit of the Courts of Juſtice.” This too is a 
Touch of the ſame Kind. Sometimes an Orator, as 
was the Caſe of Cicero, may have Occaſion to alarm: 
a Court with Fears and Terrors; and theſe come moſt 
properly, and with the greateſt Effect, into the Per- 
oration. I have, in another Book, nn my Sen- 
timents upon this Matter. _ / 
An Orator, likewiſe, i is more at liberty in the Per- 
oration, than in any other Part of his Pleading, to 
rouſe the Paſſions of Envy, Hatred, Reſentment, 
or Anger, within the Breaſt of the Judges. Does a 
Defendant ſeem ſecure ? they envy him for his Power; 
arrogant ? they hate him for his Brutality ; preſump- 
tuous ? they deteſt him for his Inſolence: Not only 
his Actions and his Sayings, but even his Looks, his 
. Dreſs, and his Behaviour, have their Effects in a Court 
of Juſtice. It was a ſmart Reprimand which the Im- 
| peacher of Caſſutianus Capito gave, when I was a 
young Man. He ſpoke in Greek, but it was to this 
Purpole; You are aſbam'd to ſhew Reſpef? for Cæſar. 
| Mean while, the great Buſineſs of an Accuſer, in urg- 
ing his Charge, is to do it in ſuch a Manner as that 
it may appear as atrocious, or, if the Cauſe fo requires, 
as compaſſionate as poſſible. 
The Atrociouſneſs of a Fact ariſes from the follow- 
ing Conſiderations. What is the Fatt, by whom, a- 
gainſt whom, with what Intention, at what Time, at 
what Place, and in what Manner, was it committed? 
All which are Conſiderations that require a thouſand 


Arts and Turns in a Pleader. Suppoſe we complain 
of 
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of an Aſſault. The firſt Thing we do is to explain 


the Matter of Fact; we are then to enquire whether 
the Party was an old Man, or a Boy, a Man in pub- 


lic Authority, a Man of Probity, or a Man who had 


deſerved excellently well of his Country. We are' 
then to conſider, whether the Aſſault was not com- 


mitted by ſome mean, pitiful Fellow; or, on the 


contrary, by ſome overgrown great Man, {ſwelled 
with the Inſolence of Power; or by one who was un- 


der Obligations to the Proſecutor. We are likewiſe 


to conſider, whether the Aſſault was not committed 
upon ſome ſolemn Feſtival ; whether it was not ag- 


gravated by the Courts of Juſtice being then trying 


a Fact of the very ſame Nature; or in a Time of 
public Danger. An Aggravation likewiſe lies, if it 
was done in a Theatre, or in a Temple, or in an Aſ- 
ſembly of the People; or if it was done neither by 
Miſtake, nor from a ſudden Start of Paſſion, but 
from Reſentment founded upon wicked Motives, be- 
cauſe perhaps the injured Party had appeared in De- 


fence of his Father, or been bound for his Friend, or 


had been engaged againſt the Candidate in a Compe- 
tition for public Honours ; or if the Defendant diſ- 
covered ſuch Diſpoſitions as to ſhow that he would 
willingly have done more Miſchief, had it been in his 


Power. The Atrocity of an Aſſault is likewiſe 


greatly heightened by the bitter, affrontive, Manner in 


which it is inflicted, Thus Demoſthenes, in his Plead- 


ing againſt Midias for giving him a Blow, enforces 


his Charge from the Circumſtances of the revengeful 


Look, and the inſolent Manner of the Defendant, 
Under this Head likewiſe may be ranked, Pleadings 
upon Murder, whether committed by a Sword, by 
Fire, by Poiſon, by one or more Wounds ; whether 
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the Death of the Party was quick, and whether he. 


did not languiſh his Life out in Torments. 

It frequently happens in a Proſecutor's Way to en- 
deavour to raiſe Compaſſion ; for Inſtance, by be- 
wailing the Misfortunes of the Party, whoſe Fate he 
is avenging; or the deſtitute Condition of a helpleſs 
Parent, or Orphan Children, who are left behind. 
The Repreſentation of future Events make likewiſe 
deep Impreſſions upon the Minds of the Judges; 
when a Pleader, for Inſtance, paints out the dreadful 
Conſequences that muſt attend the Impunity of a 
Charge of Murder or Oppreſſion; how their Country 
muſt be abandoned, how all Property muſt be con- 
founded, and how every Man muſt be obliged to ſub- 
mit to what the Hand of Violence [han pleaſe to 
inflict. 


But it is generally the Buſineſs of a Proſecutor 


to guard againſt the Impreſſions of Pity, which the 
Defendant will attempt to give to the Judge, and to 
encourage him to decide with Boldneſs. Under this 


Head comes the Practice of ſeizing, by way of Pre- 


vention, upon every Motive and every Argument 
which you think your Adverſary will employ againſt 

ou. For this Manner puts the Judges more upon 
their Guard to do their Duty, and takes from the 

Defendant the Recommendation of Novelty, becauſe, 
having been aiready advanced by the Proſecutor, they 
ſeem ſtale. Thus, Servins Sulpitius, in his Pleading 
againſt Auſidia, previouſly anſwers all Objections 


that could be made with regard to the Danger of the 


Parties who had ſigned the Inſtrument. In like man- 
ner, Æſcbines premoniſhes the Judges, as to the Na- 
ture of the Defence which he knew Demoſtbenes would 
make. Judges likewiſe are ſometimes to be in- 


ſtructed what Anſwer they ought to give to thoſe who 


petition 
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petition them; and that forms a Kind of Recapitu- 
Hon.” ---_- | PE: 
As.to the Party tried at the Bar, his Advocate 


may take Occaſion to recommend him for the great 


Offices he has borne, for his generous Purſuits, the 
Wounds . he received in his Country's Service, his 
great Quality, and the Merits of his Anceſtors. 
This was practiſed, even to Emulation, by Cicero and 
Afnius; the former in pleading for the elder, and 


| the latter in his Pleading for the younger, Scaurus. 


A Man has likewiſe Title to Favour, if the Motive 
for the Proſecution againſt him be ſome virtuous Ac- 
tion he has done, eſpecially if it proceeds from the 
Goodneſs of his Heart, his Humanity, or Compaſ- 
ſion; for he has then a Kind of a Right to require 
from the Judge the ſame Sentiments which he ſhowed 
towards others. Under the ſame Head we may rank 
all Appeals made to a Court on account of public 
Utility, the Glory of the Example, and Regard for 
Pofterity. | 

Compaſſion, however, is the great Engine to be em- 
ployed for a Defendant, for it ſometimes not only 

forces its Way into the Breaſt of a Judge, but obliges 
him by Tears to confeſs the Sentiments of his Soul. 
The Motives of it chiefly are the Sufferings which the 
| Defendant has undergone, or is now undergoing, or 
muſt undergo if he is condemned ; and all theſe are 
aggravated by mentioning from what a happy For-. 
tune, into what an Abyſs of Miſery, he is fallen. All 
this receives great Weight by the Conſideration of 
the Party's Age, Sex, and Pledges of Affection, by 
which I mean his Children, Parents, and Kinſmen; 
and theſe are handled after various Manners. Some- 
times the Advocate himſelf aſſumes this Character. 
Says Cicero in his Pleading for Milo; Wretch, un- 
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Actor (a) makes a greater Impreſſion, when his Voice 
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happy Wretch that I am! Could you, Milo, by 


<* theſe recall me to my Country? and by theſe ſhall 
& be unable to retain you in yours.“ This has the 


greater Effect, if, as happened in the Caſe of Milo, 


the Defendant is of too high Quality to become a 
Suppliant. Every Man muſt feel Indignation, to ſee a 
Milo begging for his Life, after acknowledging that 
he had killed a Man of the higheſt Diſtinction, be- 
cauſe he thought it his Duty ſo to do. His Advocate 
therefore made even his Excellencies a Motive for the 
Favour of the Court, and took upon himſelf the Part 
of Suppliant. 

Upon thoſe Occaſions particularly the Proſopo- 


pœia is of great Service, by which I mean, Speeches 


ſuppoſed to proceed from another, but uttered by the 
principal Party, or his Advocate. Inanimate Things 
have an Effect, either when an Advocate addreſſes 
himſelf to them, or when he makes them ſpeak. 


The Affections are likewiſe moved by the Characters 


we aſſume; for the Judge does not then conſider us 
as bewailing the Miſeries of another: No; it is the 
very Senſe, the real Complainings of the Wretches 
themſelves that pierce his Ears. And as they would 
have the greater Impreſſion, did they actually pro- 
ceed from the Principals in Miſery, ſo they re- 


ceive a great Acceſſion of Strength from the Pleaders 


aſſuming their Character, by ſpeaking as it were 
by their Lips. Thus, in theatrical Exhibitions, an 


and 


(a) Actor] Abbe Gedoyn ſeems to have miſtaken the Meaning 
of this Paſſage, which in the Original is, U? ſcenicis aforibus ea- 
dem vox, ead:m pronunciatio, plus ad movindos affetus ſub perſona valet. 
His Tranſlation is, C' ainſi qu'au Theatre Faftion eff plus intereſ- 
fante ſous le maſque qui repreſente les perſonnes que Jon met ſur la Scene; 
This makes our Author contradi& his great Maſter Cicero, who 


thought that Maſks ſpoiled, becauſe they covered, the Expreſſion hy 
| the 
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and Pronunciation is ſuited ro the Maſk he wears, 
Therefore Cicero, tho? he is ſo far from making Milo 
a Suppliant, that he extols him for his Spirit and In- 
trepidity, yet he puts into his Mouth Expreſſions and 
Sentiments, which, tho' plaintive, are conſiſtent with 
the Character of a brave Man: What abortive 
& Toils, he cries, have I undergone ! What deceit- 
e ful Hopes have I harboured ! What vain Specu- 
< lations have I entertained !” | 1 
We ought not however to dwell too long upon this 
plaintive Strain. For it has been ſaid with great 
Truth, that nothing is more apt to dry up ſooner than 
our Tears. Now if Time can aſſwage even real Sor- 
rows, it neceſſarily follows, that the Impreſſions 
made by the mere Force of Eloquence muſt quickly 
vaniſh ; and if the Speaker inſiſts too long upon diſ- 
treſsful Circumſtances, the Hearer, beginning to be 
tired of weeping, reſumes his Tranquillity, and, no 
longer ſenſible of the Violence that has been done to 
his Paſſions, he returns to Reaſon. Let us not therefore 
ſuffer this Manner to cool, but when we have wound 
up the Paſſions to the full, let us leave them to their 
Effect; always remembering that no Man can, for 
any conſiderable Length of Time, mourn for the 
Miſeries of another. Upon the whole, as I recom- 
mend on all Occaſions, ſo upon this eſpecially, the 
Style ought to riſe, becauſe if a Speaker does not im- 


prove upon what he ſaid before, he ſeems to leſſen 


the Countenanee. See ds Oratore, . 3. c. 59. For my own Part, 


however the Admirers of Antiquity may be fond of the Cuſtom of 

acting in Maſks, J cannot help thinking it to have been a mighty 

childiſh, fooliſh, Cuſtom. The Truth is, it ſeems to have begun 

in Rome, in Cicero's Time, For in that very fine Chapter of his 

which I have quoted, he tells us, there were old Men then alive, 

who never could be brought to applaud the Action, even of a 
ofcius, when it was under a Maſk. | 
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it, and when a Paſſion begins to ſubſide, it ſoon 
ceaſes. 

But an Orator can draw Tears bet his Hearers, 
not only from what he ſpeaks, but from what he 
does, and by what he ſhows. Hence it was that the 
Cuſtom obtained of producing to the public View the 
Perſons of the Defendants, all ſqualid, and ſhock- 


ing in their Appearance, together with their Children 


and Parents; and for the Accuſers to produce the 
bloody Sword, the gaſhed Body, and the blood- 
ſtained Cloaths, to tear open Wounds, and to 
ſhow their Bodies ſeamed with Scars. Theſe Objects 
make a prodigious Impreſſion, by repreſenting to the 
Beholder the Thing immediately tranſacting before 


his Eye. It was thus the Roman People grew un- 


governably outrageous upon ſeeing the bloody Robe 
of Julius Ceſar expoſed in the Forum, This in- 


ſtructed them that he had been murdered, and then 1 
was his Body produced upon a Bed of State; but 


ſtill that Robe drenched in his Blood gave them fo 
lively a Conception of the Villainy that had been 


tranſacted, that they rather ſeemed to think, that 


Ceſar was ſlaying betore their Eyes, than that he was 
already ſlain. 

[ have indeed heard of (and have myſelf ſeen it 
practiſed) a very childiſh Device, that of exhibiting 
above the Image of Jupiter (o), the Picture of the 
whole Tranſaction, to ſtrike the greater Horror into 
the Court, For, what a pitiful Speaker muſt an Ad- 
vocate be, who ſhall truſt more to the Effects of a 
Bit of. Painting, than to the Powers of Eloquence ? 

Mean while, I am ſenſible, that“ a mean, careleſs, 
dirty Dreſs, worn by an accufed Party, and all his 
Friends, have had wonderful Effects in his Favour, 

(% Jupiter] His Statue was placed in Courts of Juſtice. 4 
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and that Entreaties have been of the utmoſt Conſe- 
quence in ſaving an accuſed Party from Condemna- 
tion. It may therefore be of Service to conjure the 
Judges by all the deareſt Pledges, ſuch as the Chil- 
dren, the Wife, and che Relations of the Defendant; 
and the Invocation of the Gods gives his Defence an 


Air of proceeding from a good Conſcience. An ac- 


cuſed Party may even go ſo far as to proſtrate him- 


ſelf before his Judge, and to embrace his Knees, un- 


leſs his Character, his Dignity, and the Nature of | 
the Cauſe, puts him above ſuch Meanneſſes. For, 


in ſome Caſes, a Man ought to act with as much Spi- 


rit in defending, as in committing, what he is charged 
with. But ſtill he ought to preſerve ſuch Deference 
for Authority, as not to betray an inſolent Se- 
curity. 

We have a memorable and a moſt powerful In- 
ſtance of this Manner, in the Defence which Cicero 
made for Lucius Murena, againſt the Charge brought 
againſt him by the greateſt Men in Rome. For he per- 
ſuaded the Court, that nothing could be of greater 
Service to the Republic than that the Conſuls ſhould 


enter upon their Offices before the firſt of January. 


But this is a Circumſtance that has no Place in our 
Time. For the public Safety cannot now be affected 
by the Event of any Trial, becauſe all is governed 
and protected by our Sovereign. | 

Hitherto I have been ſpeaking of Proſecutors, and 
Defenders, in criminal Caſes, becauſe, in ſuch Caſes, 
chiefly, the Movement of the Paſſions takes place. 


But private Cauſes admit likewiſe both Kinds of Per- 


orations. I mean that of recapitulating Particulars, 
and the affecting Manner I have been juſt mention- 


ing ; if a Party? s Fortune or Character is at ſtake. 
For to think of raiſing thoſe great Movements in 


C 2 . trifling 
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trifling Matters, is as ridiculous as to attempt to 
clap upon a little Child the Maſk and the Buſkins 1 in 
which the Character of Hercules is play d. 

It is likewiſe proper to obſerve, that, in my Opi- 
nion at leaſt, the Succeſs of a Peroration depends 
greatly upon the Manner in which the Defendant ac- 
commodates his Behaviour to the Sentiments which 

his Advocate attempts to raiſe. For Stupidity, 
Clowniſhneſs, Stiffneſs, and Ungracefulneſs in a 
Party, throw a great Damp upon a Pleading, and the 
i Pleader himſelf ought to be at great Pains to prevent 
| every Thing of that Kind. I have myſelf often ſeen 
Principals behaving in a Manner quite the reverſe of 
| what their Advocate was ſaying, without a ſingle 
| - Muſcle of their Face being altered; nay, laughing, 
out of all Character, and ating and looking ſo as to 
make others laugh, eſpecially when any thing hap- ll 
pened to attract the Eyes of the Audience. I re- 
member an Advocate (who was concerned in aCauſe 
in which a Girl pretended to be the oppoſite Party's 
Siſter) ſlipt the Girl over to the Bench where her al- 
ledged Brother was ſitting, that ſne might cling to 
his Boſom, juſt as he was finiſhing his Pleading; but 
the Brother, being apprized of it, had retired. This 
Diſappointment ſtruck the Advocate, tho? an eloquent 
Man, quite dumb, and he looked very filly, when 
he brought the Girl back to the Bench where ſhe ſat 
before. 
Another thought he was 0 mighty Matters, 
when he produced, in favour of a Lady who was put 
upon her Defence, a waxen Image of her dead Huſ- 
band ; but, in Fact, it did nothing but raiſe Laughter 
in the Court. For they who had the Management of 
it, not knowing what an Epilogue or a Peroration 
was, held it up in View ot the Court, as often as 
| 3 the 
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the Advocate looked that Way; till conſidering it 


-more nearly, it was found to reſemble an ugly, 
wrinkled old Man. This fooliſh Circumſtance turned 
his whole Pleading into Ridicule. 

Every body knows what happened to Wan He 
had brought a Boy into Court, that he might excite 
Compaſſion by Crying; but when Ghcon aſked him, 
* Why he cried ?“ My Schoolmaſter* s pinching my Ears, 
replied the Boy; for that it ſeems was the real Caſe. 
But nothing more effectually inſtructs us in the Dan- 


ger of managing Epilogues, than the Ridicule which 


Cicero throws out againſt the Cepaſh, in his n 
for Cluentius. 

A Pleader, however, may get the better of al ſuch 
Diſadvantages, if he has Preſence of Mind to vary 
his Manner. But they who muſt ſtick by their Notes 
and written Inſtructions, when ſuch Incidents happen, 
are either quite ſtruck dumb, or ſay ſomething that 
is palpably falſe ; ſuch as, See how the wretched Man 


' fretches forth to you his imploring Hands ! Or, See how 


the Chilaren cling about their unhappy Father! Or, Be- 
hold he calls, he beckons me back | when at the ſame time 
not one of thoſe Circumſtances happens. Now we 


, bring theſe Blunders from the Schools, where we are 
at liberty, without any Danger of not ſucceeding, to 


feign whatever we pleaſe, and all paſſes for Reality. 
But this is not the Caſe with real Actions at the Bar. 
It was a ſmart Reply which Caſſius made to a raw 
Pleader, who called out to him, Y/by, O Caſſius, 
doſt thou behold me with that Sternneſs of Look? I did 
not, replies Cali ius, upon my Honcur; but I ſuppoſe you 
have written ſo. in your Notes. ['ll not diſappoint Jou, 
however, With which he ſurveyed him with as grim 
a Look as he could put on. | 
| C3” 5 bs A 
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| himſelf from the Scaffold by a well-time 
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Above all things we are to remember, that no 
Man ought to attempt to draw Tears from an Au- 
dience, if he cannot command the utmoſt Powers of 
Eloquence. For as the Effect, which this produces, 
is, of all others, the moſt irreſiſtible, ſo, if no Effect 


follows, it is quite palling and inſipid; and an in- 


different Orator would do much better to leave the 
Judges to the Impreſſions which the Cauſe itſelf 
makes upon their Minds. For all the Strainings of 


Look and of Voice, and all the aſſumed Airs of 


Sorrow in the Defendant, generally ſeem ridiculous, 
when they fail to move. A Pleader therefore ought 
moſt carefully to meaſure and to calculate his Pow- 


ers, and to be thoroughly ſenſible, what a difficult 


Taſk he is to undertake; for it knows no Medium, 
becauſe whoever attempts it, muſt either draw Tears 
or Laughter from the Audience (a). 


la) Audience]! An Exgęliſb Reader of any Taſte or Judgment 
cannot greatly admire the Conduct of the Roman Pleadings, as it 
is repreſented not only by our Author, but by Cicero, in whoſe 
Days, however, it was much more modeſt than it was in Quindti- 
lian's, whoſe profeſſed Deſign of Writing was, to reſtore true Elo- 
quence from the Degeneracy into which it had fallen. The the- 


- atrical Manner, which our Author very juſtly blames in this Chap- 
ter, muſt have been Extremely ſhocking, when it appeared to have 


been, what we call, rehearſ-d beforehand, between the Advocate 
arid his Principals. We are however to obferve, that it is only 
the injudicious Practice of it, that our Author condemns, and 
the Behaviour of a Defendant is doubtleſs now, as well as then, of 
eat Importance to his Safety. The Magnanimity of Char/es I, 
efore the High-Court of Juſtice, tho! it did not ſave him, did his 
Family great Service, and one of his Heere ollowers ſaved 
8 Bow, which he returned 
to his judges upon their condemning him. But there is ſcarcely 
in all Hiſtory an Inſtance that matches that of John Lillurn. Theſe 
and many other Caſes, however, that may be brought from Engliſ 
Hiſtory, are mentioned herc, only by way of Contraſt to the Ro- 
man Manner. Mean while, the exquifite Judgment of our Author 
is admirable, and every Exg/i/-man who deligns to ſpeak in public 
muſt receive infinite Benefit from this Part of his Work, 
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BoOR VI. His InsT1TuTEs of Elguence. 23 
The Buſineſs, however, of a Peroration is, not 


# only to excite, but to diſpel, Compaſſion. This 
may be effected in a ſet Speech, which cools the 
Judges, after being warmed into Pity, and likewiſe 


by certain arch, well-applied Sayings, fuch as, Give 
the Boy ſome Bread and Butter there to keep him from 
crying. Or, as when an Advocate carried a Boy into 
Court, the Advocate on the other Side, turning 
round to his Client, who was a very fat Man, Heu 
am Ito do, ſays he, I cannot hold you up in my Arms? 


This Manner, however, ought not to deſcend into 


Buffoonry. Therefore I cannot recommend the Con- 
duct of one of the greateſt” Orators of his Time, 
who, when ſeveral Boys appeared in Court, whliſt his 
Antagoniſt was finiſhing his Pleading, toſſed amongſt 
them a Handful of Marbles, for which they imme- 
diately fell a-ſcrambling. Now, this very Inſenſibility 


of their Danger, has in it ſome what that is very af - 


fecting. Nor can I approve of the Behaviour of a 
Defendant, who, when his Proſecutor brought into 
Court a bloody Sword, with which he alledged he 
had murdered a Man, he immediately jumped from 


the Bar, as if he had been frighten'd, and, hiding his 


Face with all the Signs of Conſternation, peeping out 


of the Crowd, he aſked, Vheiber the Man with the 
bloody Sword was gone? It is true he raiſed a Laygh, 


but it was at his own Expence. The Effects of ſuch 
Incidents, however, are to be removed and guarded 


againſt in our Reply. With what. Weight does Cicero 


plead againſt the Appearance of the Picture of Satur- 
ninus, in his Pleading for Rabirius? And with what 
Humour, in his Oration for Varenus, does he ridicule 


the young Man, who was brought into Ys and 
his Wounds unty'd every; now "000 then? 15.4 
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An Epilogue may be conceived in a mild, ſooth- 


ing, Strain, calculated for pleaſing an Opponent, if 


his Character is ſuch as claims our Reverence, or if 
we give him a Word of friendly Advice, and invite 
him to a Reconciliation. This Manner was finely 
handled by Paſſienus, when, in a pecuniary Matter, 
he was concerned for his Wife. Domitia againſt her 
Brother Ænobarbus. For, after enlarging a good 
deal upon their Conſanguinity, being both of them 
very rich, . he touch'd upon their Wealth, adding, 
Believe me, there is nothing each of you leſs wants, than 
the Thing about which both of you are now contending. 

It is true, the Movement of the Affections is 
chiefly attempted in the Introduction and Cloſe of a 
Pleading; yet other Parts of it admit them, tho 
-nore ſparingly, becauſe the great Powers of Speak- 
ang ought to be reſerved for the Cloſe. There, if 
ever, we are to unlock every Spring, and open every 


Source, of Eloquence. There it is, if we have ſuc- 


ceeded in the other Parts of our Pleading, that we 
are to ſeize the Affections of the Judges. We have 
now weather'd all its Shelves and Shallows; we are 
now to ſpread all the Sail we can; and, as the great 
Deſign of a Peroration is to heighten, we are there 
to diſplay the utmoſt Magnificence of Expreſſion 
and Sentiment; we are to ſhake the Souls of the Au- 
dience the more powerfully, the more near we draw 
to the Plaudite, that I may ſpeak the Language of 
the antient Drama. In other Parts, we are to touch 
the Aﬀections, as the Occaſion offers; nor indeed, 
without touching them, ought we ever to explain 
any thing that admits of Terror or Compaſſion. 
When the Queſtion turns upon the Quality of an 
Action, we may very properly throw in ſome ſen - 
timental Stroke at the End of every Proof we bring. 

And 
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Boox VI. Eis InsT1TUTEs of Eloquente; 298 
And when the Cauſe we plead is complicated, we 


| employ as many Epilogues as it conſiſts of Parts, as 


Cicero does in his Pleadings againſt' Verres; for he 
draws Tears from the Audience on account of Philo- 
damus, the Ship-maſters, the infamous Deaths of Ro- 
man Citizens, and a great Number of other Circum- 
ſtances. . e 15 
Some think that ſuch Epilogues are only Parts of 
Epilogues, into which the Peroration is divided. 


But I do not think them Parts, ſo much as different 


Manners, of a Peroration. For the very Words, Epi- 
logue and Peroration, imply both the one and the other 
to be the finiſhing (5) of a Speech. „ 


— a — — 


— W — „ 
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ET IL 
CowcER NN THE AFFECTIONS; AND IN WHAT 
ManntR THE PASSIONS ARE TO BE MOVED. 


FIN H o the Part I have now diſcuſſed is the moſt 


1 important of any in judiciary Pleadings, as it. 
is chiefly ſentimental; and tho? I have been neceſſa- 


rily led toſpeak ſomewhat concerning the Affections; 


yet I could not comprehend the Whole of that Sub- 
ject at one View; nor, indeed, was it proper. I am; 
therefore, now to attempt to treat of the moſt difficult 
Part; I mean, that which operates moſt ſtrongly in 
bringing a Judge to be of our Opinion, by moving 
his Paſſions, and by forming, and, as it were, mould- 
ing him into thoſe Diſpoſitions, which we ' wiſh. he 
ſhould entertain. I have already touched upon this 


(b) Finiſhing] This is expreſsly againſt the Authority of Gi 
tero. (See the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. III. p. 350.) 


Subject, 
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Subject, but in ſuch a Manner as ſhews what is pro- 


per to be done, rather than the Manner in which it 


is to be effected. But now I am to inveſtigate the 
Natter more deeply. 


I have already obſerved, that FOR may be Rs 


through the Whole of a Pleading, for touching the 
Paſſions; and, ſo far is the Nature of them from be- 
ing ſo eaſy as to require but to be lightly touch'd 


upon, that there is nothing more powerful in all the 


Practice of Eloquence. For, with regard to all the 
other Parts of a Pleading, a Man of a flender and 
narrow Capacity, if aided by Inſtruction and Expe- 
rience, may manage them, nay, may employ them 
to good Purpoſe. Nothing is more certain, than 
that there are now, and have always been, many 
Pleaders who have been ſagacious enough in finding 
out all that can be of Service to their Arguments 


and Proofs. I am far from contemning ſuch Abili- 


ties, though I look upon them to be only ſerviceable 
in more fully inſtructing a Judge; and (I ſpeak for 
myſelf) they are very proper Patterns for the Imita- 
tion of thoſe, who want to paſs only for well-ſpoken 


Pleaders at the Bar. But, ſeldom has that Orator 


appeared, whoſe Stream of Eloquence could carry 
a Judge out of his Depth, who could throw him in- 
to what Diſpoſition of Mind he pleaſed, fire him in- 
to Reſentment, or ſoften him into Tears. Theſe, 
theſe, are the Qualities that give an Orator his Pow. 
ers, and Eloquence her Ny, over the human Paſ- 
ſions. 

As to Arguments, they ateerally 22106 from the 
Nature of the Cauſe itſelt, and the beſt Cauſe al- 


ways furniſhes the moſt; ſo that the Man who gets 


the better by them, juſt knows that his Advocate has 
| | not 


- 


S. 2er o yy My 
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not failed in his Duty. But it is a Province peculiar 


WE co the Orator alone, to carry the Judgment of the 
== Court by Aſſault, and, by Eloquence, to charm a 


= Judge from the Perception of Truths that may hurt 
W our Intereſt. This cannot be put into Inſtructions; 

it forms no Part of a Lawyer's Brief (a). Proofs 
have the Effect of making the Judges think well of 


W our Cauſe, but this Art makes them wiſh well to it. 
Now, Mankind naturally believe what they wiſh for; 


for, when they begin to be touch'd with Reſentment, 
= with Favour, with Hatred, or Compaſſion, they then 
begin to imagine the Caſe their own; and, like Lo- 
vers, who are incapable to judge of Beauty, becauſe 
their Eyes are blinded by Paſſion, a Judge, whoſe 
Affections are once touch'd, quits all Purſuit after 
Truth, he is warped by the Tide of "Eloquenos, an 
impelled by its Torrent. 

The Sentence alone ſhews the Effect which Ange: 
ments and Evidences have had upon the Mind of a 
Judge, unleſs his Paſſions are touch'd by the Ora- 
tor; but if they are, he diſcovers his Sentiment be- 
fore he quits his Tribunal, nay, before he riſes from 
his Seat. Does not the guſhing Tear, which is the 
great Purpoſe in all Perorations, proclaim the Sen- 
tence he is to give? This, therefore, is the Bufineſs 
which the Orator is to ply; here he muſt labour, 
here he may ſhine. Without it, all appears naked 
and hungry, languid and loathſome. So true it is, 


that the Spirit and the Soul of Eloquence conſiſts in 
moving the Paſſions. 


a) a Hoc non docet litigator; hoc libellis now continetas.Þ' 1 
am not very fond of modernizing the Reman Cuſtoms, but _ 
is no avoiding it on this Occaſion. 


N ow 
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Now, the Antients, we are told, divided theſe in- 
to two Kinds, (4) ArrtcTions or Paſſions, and what 
the Greeks term Mannezss ; but I take it to be a 
Propriety of Manners, and it comprehends all the 
Habits of the Mind. Some have been ſo circum- 
ſpect as to expreſs the Meaning, without explaining 
the Word. Hence, they call the former the violent 
and warm, the latter, the mild and gentle, Affections. 
The former give us Emotion, the latter Compoſure; 
the one overpowers, the other perſuades us; the one 
burries us into Diſorder, the other attradts us into Be- 
nevolence. Some ſay that the Paſſions are momenta- 
ry, which I own, in general, to be true; and yet, I 
think, there are certain Subjects that require a pa- 
thetic Strain through the whole. Mean while, the 
Manners, or milder Afections, require as much Art, 
though not ſo much Power and Animation; becauſe 
they enter into moſt, and, in ſome Senſe, into all, 
Cauſes. For, the Orator can ſpeak to no Subject 
without touching upon Virtue and Utility; upon 
what is our Duty, and what ought to be our Aver- 
ſion. 

Some think all Commendations and Excuſes be- 
long to the Manners. I own they do partly, but 
not wholly; nay, that the Paſſions and the Manners 
of a Man are ſometimes the ſame, only in a ſtronger 
and a weaker Degree. Thus, Love is the Reſult of 


5 The Original, which I did not think proper to tranſlate, 
is, Alteram Græci rade. vocant, quam nos redtè wertentes ac propris 
affectum dicimus : alteram d-, cujus nomine, ut ego quidem ſentio, 
caret ſermo Romanus, mores appellantur; atque inde pars quoque illa 
Philofophiz nun, moralis eft didla. Sed ipſam rei natur am ſpectanti 
mihi, non tam mores fignificari videntur, quam morum guædam pro- 
prietat. As Quinctilian here acknowledges that the Latin Lan- 
guage had no Word for 298., but that it ſignifies a Propriety of Man- 
ners, I hope the Reader will think that Manners, in Engliſb, is the 
enly Word that anſwers that Definition, 

: „ the 
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me Arrzcrions; KinDNess, of the Mannzxs. 
WE Sometimes, as in the Cloſe of a Pleading, their Ope- 

BE rations are different; for we animate by the Paſſi ions, 
and mitigate by the Manners. 

Let us, however, more diſtin&tly explain this Term 
of Manners, becauſe ic is not ſufficiently intelligible 
of itſelf. I underſtand, then, and I believe it is ſo 
WW underſtood by Profeſſors and Practiſers at the Bar, 
tat it is diſtinguiſhed by Goopxxss, not only of the 
mild and gentle, but of the chearful, benevolent, Kind; 

ſuch as pleaſes and charms the Attention: And'the 
WT great Property of its Expreſſion conſiſts in its ſeem- 
ing ſo entirely to flow from the Nature of Men and 
Things, that the Manners of an Orator ſhine through, 
and are characteriſed by, his Diſcourſe. 

| This Manner runs through the neareſt Relations 
in Life; for there, when we ſuffer, when we for- 
; give, when we apologize, when we exhort, all is 
done without Paſſion, and without Hatred. In ſuch 
Circumſtances, however, there is one Character of 
Behaviour of a Father towards his Son, of a Guar- 
dian towards his Ward, and of a Huſband towards 
a Wife; for there each loves the Object that gives 
him Pain, and it is on account of that Love that 
he reprimands it. But the Reproaches of an old 
Man towards an infolent young Fellow, or of a 
Man of Quality to an Upſtart, are of a very dif- 
terent Character. The former ſpeak from Concern, 
the others in Bitterneſs. 

But, there are Characters of Behaviour of the 
ſame Nature, but of lefs Importance; ſuch are aſk- 
ing Forgiveneſs, or apologizing for the Heat or Gal- 
lantries of Youth. Under this Head alſo comes the 
arch Banter upon another's Infirmities; but that does 
not come under this Head only, for it is nearly al- 


lied 
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lied to the Properties of diſſembling, ſoothing, fawn- 
ing, and Irony, by which we " one Thing and 
mean another. 
To the ſame Head we may refer a Behaviour which 
operates ſtill more ſtrongly, in procuring Hatred; I 
mean, that of an Orator ſeeming to ſubmit to his 
Opponent, ſo as to convey a ſecret Reproach for his 
Inſolence. For, our yielding the Superiority expoſes 


their Pride and Inſolence; and ſuch Orators as, fond 
of hard Names and hitter Terms, give a Looſe to their 


Tongues, little know how much more cutting Rail- 
lery is than Reproach. An Adverſary's Arrogance 


muſt hurt him; but our Scolding may hurt our- 


ſelves. 


There is a Character that we are to obſerve with E- 
regard to our Friends and Relations, in all our En- = 
dearments and Concerns with them, which partakes "23 


of both the chief Principles I have laid down; it be- 3 


ing ſtronger than the one, and weaker than the other, 
In Schools, likewiſe, when we draw the Character of 
the Ruſtic, the Superſtitious, the Covetous, and the 


Cowardly, according to their reſpective Purſuits, we b 


are very properly ſaid to paint their Manners, be- 
cauſe each has a ſeparate Manner which we imitate, 


and which is the Subject of our Compoſition. 1 
The Performer of all this, however, muſt be, at 


once, a Man virtucus and polite; for if by thoſe 


Qualities, where they are found, a Pleader can re- 4 
- commend his Client to the Favour of à Court, 
much more ought he, either really or ſeemingly, to 
poſſeſs them, Thoſe Cauſes appear to great Advan- 
tage, in which we are prepoſſeſſed with a good Opi- 
nion of the Pleader's perſonal Character. For when a 
Prejudice lies againſt the Speaker, he muſt ſpeak un- 
great Diſadvantages. Becauſe, if we think he ſpeaks I 


3 accord- 
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according to Truth and Juſtice, we then ſhall have 
an Opinion of his Manners; and if we have none, 
ve muſt diſregard (a) what he ſays. Now, Manners 


h require here a Character (+) of ſpeaking that is open 
I WS and gentle, without any Swelling, nay, without any 
s 5 Elevation or Sublimity; it is enough if all we ſpeak 
s is delivered in proper, pleaſing, polite, and probable 


WT Expreſſions. Such are the Qualities that ought to 


d 1 enter into this Middling Character of Speaking. 
ir , Very different from that is the paſſionate or pa- 


= thetic Character, which is appropriated to the ſtrong 
be Affections, and which, to mark it as nearly as I can, 
FT reſembles Tragedy, as the other Manner does Co- 

XX medy. The Pathetic is almoſt entirely employed 
n upon Reſentment, Hatred, Fear, Averſion, Com- 
ET paſſion, and the like, the Sources of which are well 


es known, and I have pointed them out, when I. treated 
e- "4 upon the Introduction and Peroration. 

r. Nc, we are to underſtand that Fear is of two 
of 8 


of Kinds; that which we ſuffer, and that which we cre- 
ate. And ſo is Hatred; for we hate, and excite 
XZ Hate. We may ſay the ſame of Envy. But the 


ve | 
e- latter is the moſt difficult Taſk for an Orator, be- 
e, cauſe it riſes from the Thing, whereas the other is 
I inherent to the Perſon. Now, ſome Men are in their 
at & Perſons deteſtable thro? their Crimes, ſuch as Parri- 
ſe cide, Murder, Poiſoning. But ſome are to be painted 
e- fo as to appear deteſtable. | 
t, (a) Diſ-egard) The Reader, who is acquainted with the Origi- 


nal of this Chapter, will not be ſurpriſed at my being obliged now 
and then to throw in a Word that is not in the Original. The 
Abbe Geadoyn, tho' he takes much greater Liberties of that Kind 
than I do, has in this Chapter ſeveral Times miſtaken, or obſcured, 
our Author's Senſe. | 
(6) Meaning the middling Way between the two great Prin- 
ciples he has laid down, | 
Afflictions 
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Alfflictions likewiſe are aggravated by ſhowing our 
own Afflictions to be greater than thoſe. of others, 
bowever aggravated. Thus Virgil makes — 1 
ſay, 15 
Dbee, Princeſs, thee Heavꝰ n all its Fevdurs gave, 
When in Troy's Ruins you obtain d a Grave; 


T bo thy laſt Looks beheld ber wretched State, 
Aud on a Grecian? ST omb you met your Fate. 


Now, how mach moſt Andromache "ON been, if, 
compared to her, Polyxena was happy ? Sometimes 
we may exaggerate an Injury done us, to ſuch a De- 
gree, that, compared with it, leſs Injuries may ap- 
pear intolerable. * Had you ſtruck me, the Crime 
had been indefenſible. But you have wounded me.“ 
I ſhall, however, ſpeak more circumſtantially to this 
Point, when I come to treat of Amplification. 

Mean time, I am to obſerve that the pathetic Man- 
ner not only repreſents Things as they really are, 
cruel and diſtreſsful, but exaggerates, into the utmoſt 
Indignity, Matters that of themſelves appear of no 
great Conſequence, For Inſtance, when the Orator 
labours to prove, that a Slander is worſe than a Blow, 
and that taking away a Man's good Name is worſe 
than taking away his Life, For the Powers of Elo- 
quence have the Property, not only to force a Judge 
into the Sentiments that the Nature of a Thing pre- 
ſents to his Mind, but to perſuade him either from 
Inducements that are not in the Nature of the Thing, 
or from Reaſons that are ſtrongly heightened. This 
is effected by that Style which inſpirits a Pleading by 
exaggerating every Indignity, every Hardſhip, every. 
Oppreſſion; and in this Style Demoſthenes greatly ex- 
cels all other Orators, 


Having 


ariſe from Sincerity (a) of Diſpoſition ? 
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Hl ving thus omitted nothing of all that I have 
read or taught, which deſerves Notice, I might here 
= take my leave of this Subject; but I do not think it 
ſufficient for my Purpoſe barely to lay down Rules 


that have been given by others. No; my Purpoſe is, 
to enlighten the darkeſt Corners, to penetrate into the 
deepeſt Receſſes of this myſterious Place, to which 


4 no Hand ſhall conduct me, but that of Experience 


and of Nature. Now, according to theſe, the great 


Secret of moving the Paſſions conſiſts in our being 


moved ourſelves. For, -ſometimes ridiculouſly, al- 


WT ways ineffectually, ſhall we repreſent Sorrow, Anger, 
and Indignation, if what we feel within ourſelves is 
not ſuited to the Expreſſions of the Tongue and the 
Face. Whence is it, when the Wounds of Sorrow 
are green, that they give Eloquence to the Com- 


plaints of the Mourner, and that Paſſion ſometimes 
ſupplies the Ruſtic and the Ignorant themſelves with 
the. higheſt Strains of Oratory ; but becauſe the Par- 
ties poſſeſs the Energy of Nature, and their Manners 


Let 


(a) Sincerity) Mr. Rollin is here a little ſevere upoh our Au- 
thor, for pretending the Obſervations in the fine Paſſages here 
laid down, to be new, and entirely his own; ſince both Cicero 
and Horace had recommended them before, and nothing is more 
common than the Rule, Si wis me flere, dolendum eſi tibi. But this 
Vanity, if it is one, may be defended by the Practice of the greateſt 


Authors of Antiquity, both in Proſe and Verſe. For my own 


Part, I look upon it in a different Light, and that the Difcovery, 
which it is pretended Quinctilian affects to make, is introduced 


| only to recommend to his Readers the Importance of the Obſerva- 


tion: as if he had ſaid, that it muſt have occurred to him from 
Nature and Experience, tho' no other Writer had made it before; 
and therefore he had a Right to confider it as his own. Befides, it 
may be ſaid, that, very pollib'y, our Author was ſo earneſt in this 
Matter that he forgot whatever Cicero or Horace had ſ2id upon it 
defore,. or perhaps affected to forget it, that he might give the 
Kronger Inſtance of his being penetrated with the very Quality he 
is recommending. Add to this. that had he mentioned «ther 
Vol. II. | D 7 Cicer 
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Let us, therefore, when we want to perſuade othen 
of the Truth of hat we urge ourſelves, be impreſſel 
with the real Paſſion we endeavour to excite, and'le 
us talk to the Judge with the Feeling of the very Sen. 
timents we want to inſpire. If I myſelf am uncon. 1 
eerned, while Lam endeavouring to give him Pain, Wil 
can he feel it? Can I fire him to Reſentment, if l, 
who am endeavouring to do it, appear withon 
Warmth, and without Emotion? If my Eyes ſhed WW 
no Tears, can they bring Tears from his? No; tua Wi 
is impoſſible. Nothing is combuſtible but throꝰ Fine; 
nothing can be wet, but thro* Moiſture; nor ean 2 
Thing communicate @ Colour which it has not itſelf, 
The firſt Conſideration, therefore, of an Orator ought Wl 
to be, that he look upon the Matter he pleads to in 
the fame Light in which he wiſhes the Judge to view 
it, and that he himſelf be affected, before he attempt: 
to affect others. | v.29: eie 


But by what Means are we to be affected? The 
Emotions of the Mind are not in our own Power. 

Well, I will attempt to ſpeak, even, to that Matter. 
Every Man is endued with what ſome term, Fancy, 


Cicero or Horace, eſpecially the former, he could not fo properly 
have introduced his Obſervation in the beautiful Manner he does; 
and which, as it were, makes it new. For tho' Cicero, when 
| ſpeaking of the ſame Thing, ſhines as much, perhaps more, than 
in any other Part of his Works, yet whoever reads the Original 
of our Author muſt be extremely glad that he conſidered this Ob- 
ſervation as being new, proceeding entirely from Nature and his 
own Ex perience. f ; | 
Baut, after all, [ really cannot find the Propriety of the Charge 
againit our Author upon this Occaſion; for he does not ſay that 
the Obſervation is new; far from it; be ſays it is dictated both by 
Nature and Exper:ence, (wh:ch are in common to others, as well 
as to him) and Ariſlolle in his Rhetoric, Jong before either Cicer 
or Horuce, bad enjoined the ſame Precept. But indeed our Au- 
thor's Meaning is ſoſficiencly explained by his Manner of laying it 
down, for which he is not beholden to any other Writer, but to 
Nature and his own Experie:: ce. 
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nd others, Imagination; becauſe thereby the Images 
5 of Things are ſo imprinted i in our Minds, that we 
chink we fee them in Reality, and that they actually 
| appear before us. Now the Man- whoſe Imagination 
is the ſtrongeſt, is the Man whoſe Affections are the 
moſt powerfully moved. Such'a Man we call, one 
of a lively Imagination, becauſe he has à ſtrong Im- 
preſſion of Things, Voices, Actions, as really ſtriking 
his Senſes, and every Man may, if he pleaſes, bolleſ 
= chis Faculty in a greater or a leſs Degree. 

= When the Mind, for Inſtance, has nothing to do 
but to indulge chin Notions, and waking 
Dreams, our Ideas grow ſo ſtrong that we imagine 
== ourſelves to be on a Journey, on a Voyage, in a Bat- 
tle, haranguing the People, or diſpoſing of Riches 
chat are not ours to diſpoſe of; nay, we don't feem 
do do all this, but actually do it. As this is the Caſe, 
W ought we not to avail ourſelves of thoſe Wanderings 
of the Mind, ſo as to make them ſerviceable to the 


. Purpoſes of Eloquence ? If I am to enter my Complaint 
r. SE againft a Murderer, am I not to print upon my Imagi- 
„ nation every probable Circumſtance that happened at 
the Time the Murder was committed? Is not the Mur- 
derer to ſpring ſuddenly out of his Ambuſh, while 
the Deceaſed trembles, calls out, betakes himſelf to 
an Entreaties, and at laſt to Flight ? but alas, he is 
* = overtaken, I ſee the Blow given, and the Man fall- 
his ing; ſtill am I haunted with his guſhing Blood, his 


dying Ghaſtlineſs; ſtill do I hear his Groans, Riill do 


Be I ſee his convulſive Agonies in Death. - | 

at 

by Next follows Illuſtration, or the makiſy a Thing 
/ 


real. This is rather painting, than peskißg; for ir 


= affects us as much as if the real Thing was preſented 
it to View, How beautifully does Virgil realize the 
to 
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Deſcription of the Mother of Euryalus, nd. _ 

heard of her Son's Death! | L 

Mer feeble Hands Wunfiniſh'd J aft ref, gn, hs 
They drop the Diſtaſſ, ——— ea 

And again, ſpeaking of „ + ty, 7 
„ his Breaſt appears the ghaſtly Wound. 40 

In like manner, the Horſe, at his Funeral, _ i 

Stripp'd of his Trappings moves with nouruful Pace, 

And the big Drops come trickling down his Face. 


How finely does the ſame Poet paint a Perſon dying 
far from his native Country! 


—— Sweet Argos his laſt Thoughts old 


When we call for Come Ass iox, we ought to think 
that the Circumſtances, by which we want to move 
it, have happen'd to ourſelves; we are to be firmly 
in. the Perſuaſion, that we are the very Perſons who 
have ſuffered all the Hardſhips, the Indignities, and 
the Miſeries we complain of; we are to feel a real, 
temporary, Affliction, without ſuffering ourſelves to 
think that we only appear for another; and we are 
to expreſs ourſelves as if the Caſe was actually our 
own. I have often ſeen Players ſo affected, as to 
leave the Theatre in Tears, after they had thrown 
by the Maſk, in which they, had performed a Cha- 
racter of Diſtreſs. Now, if they, whoſe Buſineſs it 
is only to repeat the Writings of another, are ſo af- 
fected by imaginary Diſtreſſes, how are we to be- 
have, who ought to be impreſs'd with all the .Suf- 
ferings of another, by thinking the very Ang; we 
expreſs? 
But, it is proper, even in n Declamations at School, 
that young * ſhould be affected in the ſame 


Manner 
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Manner as in real Cauſes; and the rather, becauſe 
there we. oftener ſpeak in the. Character of Prin- 
cipals than of Advocates. We there act the Part of 
the childleſs Father, the ruin'd Merchant, and the 
endanger'd Traveller. And, to what Purpoſe is it 

to attempt their Characters, unleſs we can likewiſe 
aſſume their Sentiments? For my own Part, I never 
could repreſent thoſe Matters, for I always felt my- 
ſelf to be the very Perſon; and in the Characters I 
have gone through, which I hope I have done with. 
ſome Applauſe from the World, I have been often 
ſo affected as not only to burſt. into Tears, but have 
been often ſeized with Paleneſs, Ba and 
every N of real Agony and Diſtreſs. 
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CHAP. I. 


of ecobwrem: —— Difficulty of raifmg a Laugh. = — 
DM OS- THEN ES. — CIcERO.— Effects of a Laugh.. . 

" — anner of raiſing one. The, Sources of it.— 
" COPE againſt unproperly attempting it. —Eramples- 


AM now to treat of a Matter quite the reverſe 
of that I diſcuſſed in the laſt Chapter; I mean 
the Manner of diſſipating melancholy Impreſſions, 
of unbending the Mind from too intenſe Applica- 
tion, of renewing its Powers, and recruiting: its 
Strength, after being ſurfeited and fatigued. _ 
Now, we may be ſenſible; from the Examples cf 
the two great Fathers of Greek and Roman Eloquence, 
how difficult a Matter this is. For, it 1s generally 
thought that Demoſthenes had no Talents, and Cicero 
no Bounds, in raiſing Laughter, The Truth 1 is, De- 
moſthenes was not at all averſe from attempting it, as 
ant = appears 
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appears by the Inſtances of that Kind, which he left 


behind him; which, though very few, are far from 
being anfwerable to his other Excellencies. Few, 
however, as they are, they ſhow that he liked Jocu- 


larity, but that he had not the Art of hitting it off. 


Bur, 2s to our Countryman Cicero, he was thought 
to affect it too much; for it not only enter'd in- 


55 his common Diſcourſe, but into his moſt ſolemn 
leadings. For my own Part, call it Want of Judg- 
ment, or Prepoſſeſſion in fayour of the moſt eloquent 
of Mankind, I think Cicero had à vonderful Share of 
delicate Wit. No Man ever faid ſo many good 
Things as he did, in ordinary Converſation, in de- 


bating, and in examining of Witneſſes ; and he art- 


fully throws into the Mouths of others all his inſipid 
Jokes concerning Ferres, and brings them as ſo ma- 
ny Evidences of the Notoriety of the Charges againſt 
him; thereby intimating, that the more vulgar they 


Were, it was the more probable they were the Lan- 
age of the Public, and not invented to ſerve che 


Purpoſes of the Orator. I wiſh, however, that his 
Freeman Tyro, or whoever he was, who collected the 
three Books of his Jokes, had been a little more ſpa- 
ring in publiſhing the good Things he ſaid; and 
that, in chuſing them, he had deen as judicious, 
as in compiling them he was induſtrious. The Com- 

ler then had been leſs liable to Criticiſm ; and yet 


is Book, even as it is come to our Hands, diſco · 


vers the Characteriſtic of Ciceros Genius; for, how- 
ever you may retrench from it, you can add no- 
thing to it. 

Several Things concur to nder this Matiher ex · 
tremely difficult. In the firſt Place, all. Ridicule 
has ſomething in it that is buffooniſh, that is, ſome- 


What that | is low, and oftentimes purpoſely' render'd 


mean. 
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In the next Place, it is never attended wich 
— and People are apt to conſtrue it in different 
Senſes, becauſe it is not judged. by any Criterion ot 

Reaſon, but by a certain unaccountable Impreſſion | 
which it makes upon the Hearer, I call it unac- 
countable, becauſe many have endeavoured to ac- 
count for it, but I think without Succeſs. Here it in 
that a Laugh may ariſe, not only from an Action or a 
Saying, but even the very Motion of the Body may 
raiſe it; add to this, that there are many different 
Motives for Laughter. For we laugh, not only at 
Actions and Sayings that are witty and genteel, but 
ſuch as are ſtupid, paſſionate, and cowardly. It is there- 
fore of a motly Compoſition, for very often we laugh 
with a Man, as well as laugh at him. For, as Cicero 
obſerves, The Province of Ridiculouſneſs conſiſts 
in a certain Meanneſs and Deformity:” The 
Manner that points them out is termed Wit, or Ur- 
banity. If, while we are Pointing them out, we make 
ourſelves ridiculous, it is termed Folly. Even the 
lighteſt Matter, when it comes from a Buffoon, an 
Actor, nay a Dunce, may, notwithſtanding, carry 
with it an Effect that I may call irreſiſtible, and 
ſuch as is impoſſible for us to guard againſt. The 
Pleaſure it gives us burſts from us even againſt our 
Will, and appears not only in the Expreflion of our 
Looks and our Voices, but is powerful enough even 
to ſhake the whole Frame of our Body. Very often, 
as I have already obſerved, one, Touch of the Ridt- 
cule may give a Turn to "the Soi ſerious Affairs. 
We have an Inſtance of this in ſome young Tarentines, 
who, having, at an Entertainment, made very tree 
with the Character of King Pyrrhus, were next Mora- 
ing examined before bim upon what they had fait, 
which = they durſt not defend, and could nat 
2. deny, 
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deny, yet they eſcaped by a well-turned Joke; Sir, 
ſays one of them, if aur Liquor had not failed us, we 
would have murdered. you. This Turn of Wit, at 
once, cancelled alt the Guilt. they, were charged 
with, 

Yet this Snack or whatever the Reader Meals tg 
call it, of Joking, I will not venture to pronounce to 
be void of all Art, for it admits of certain Rules, 
which Greek and Latin Writers have reduced into a 
Syſtem 5; I however affirm, that its Succeſs is chiefly 
owing to Nature, and the Occaſion, Naw, Nature 
does, not conſiſt in the Acuteneſs and Skill which 
ſome poſſeſs above others in the inventive Part, (for 
that may be improved by Art) but ſome People's 
Manner and Face are ſo well fitted for this Purpoſe, 

_ that, were others to ſay. the ſame Thing, they muſt 
loſe a great deal of their Gracefulneſs. With regard 
to the Occaſion and the Subject, they are ſo very 
ſerviceable in Matters of Wit, that Dunces and 
Clowns have been known to make excellent Repar- 
tees, and indeed every Thing has a better Grace that 
comes by way of Reply, chan what is offered by way 
of Attack. What adds to the Difficulty is, that no 
Rules can be laid down for the Practice of this Thing, 
and no Maſters can teach it. We know a great 
many who ſay ſmart Things at Entertainments, or in 
common Converſation; and indeed they cannot avoid 
it, becauſe they are hourly attempting it. But the Wit 
that is required in an Orator is ſeldom to be met with; 
it forms no Part of Mis Art, but ariſes from the Ha- 
bits of Life. I know no Objection, however, againſt 
* reſcribing Exerciſes of this Kind, to accuſtom young 
Gentlemen to Compoſitions of a briſk, lively Turn of 
Wit. Nay, the Sayings which we call, Gced 7. hings, 
an which are ſo common on ſeſtival and 0 
: making 
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making Days, may be of very great Service to the 
Practice at the Bar, could they be brought to anſwer 
any Purpoſe of Utility, or could they be brought in 
Aid of any ſerious Subject. At preſent, however, 
they ſerve no Purpoſe, but that of uſcleſs Diverſion 


to younger Perſons. 


We commonly make uſe of ſeveral Words to EX- 
preſs the ſame Thing; but, if you examine, you 
will find each of them to have f its own peculiar Sig- 
nification.. 

Thus, by Urbanity my is meant a + yah Diſcourſe, 
which in its Words, Accents, and Uſe, diſcovers a 
certain delicate Taſte, joined to a ſecret Tincture of 


Learning taken from the Converſation of Men of 
Letters, and fo is oppoſed to Ruſticity. : 


By the Graceful (b) is meant what 1 785 in a 
beautiful, genteel Manner. 
The Humorous, (c) in ordinary Diſcourk, : is ap- 


| ply'd only to the Ridiculous ; but this is not founded 


in Nature, tho! it is neceſſary that in all Ridicule there 
ſhould be Humour. For Cicero attributes all Humour 
to the Athenians, tho?, in their Nature, they were not 
very riſible. And Catullus, when he ſays, There is not 


one Grain of Humour or Salt in ſo huge 4 Body, does 


not mean, there was nothing ridiculous in the Body. 
Therefore, the Salt of a Diſcourſe is that natural Sea. 
ſoning, which prevents its being inſipid; and which, 
upon deeper Reflection, leaves, as it were, a Reliſh 
upon the Palate, enlivens the Attention, and pre- 
ſerves the Oration from creating a Laugh: And as 
Salt, tho? pretty liberally ſprinkled on Meat, if not 


exceſſive, affords a pleaſing Reliſh ; ſo, in Speaking, 
this Salt has ſomewhat fo pleaſ ing, that it raiſe” a 


Deſire of hearing more. 
0 L Jan! as. | ( funf. (c) aher DICE” 
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the Ridiculous only ; for Horace would not make the 
Character of Virgil to be arch, if that was its Mean- 
ing. I think rather that it ſignifies a gentecl and ele- 
gant Manner. And thus Bratus uſed it, as Cicero 
ſhews in one of his Epiſtles, Ne illi ſunt Pedes faceti 
ac deliciis ingredienti molles; wh ich OO "OE: er 
F xpreſſion of Horace, 


The Arch and Siyly G rave 
_ The io Muſes to their Virgil gave. (e) 


The Feſt (f) is oppoſed to Seriouſneſs ; for ſome- 

times we feign, affright, and promiſe in jeſt. 

Raillery (g) is in common to all theſe Kinds, but it 
roperly ſignifies an-artful Way of turning a Perſon 
to Ridicule; thus it is ſaid that Demoſthenes had Ur- 

banity, but did not underſtand Raillery. 
Now Ridicule is the Property of all the differen 
Kinds of Wit I have here treated of; and the firſt 


{4) Facetum.] It muſt be acknowledged, that the original 
Words here made uſe of by our Anthor, bave in them ſomewhat 
that the Engliſb Language does not quite come up to. I have 
however tranſlated them. The Word facetum in particular is ex- 
_ difficult to tranſlate into Eng/i/h by any one Word. It im- 

lies a delicate Archneſs of Wit that ſteals upon the Mind of the 

earer, without altering one Feature in the Speaker, I cannot 
explain it better than by referring my Engliſh Reader to the Co- 
medy of the Drummer, where the Face/«m is perhaps better hit off 
than even by Teyerce himſelf, In ſhort, Mr. Paths, next to 
Shakeſpear, poſſeſs'd more of the Face/um than any Engliſh Writer. 
For that Species of Humour for which Sar is fo deſervedly cele- 
brated, was not the Facetum, but ſomething more violent. The 
French Writers have nothing of the Facetum; the Humour of Ra- 
belais is ſtrained, and therefore is in direct Oppoſition to the Fa- 
cetum ; and that of M/iere is not high enough ſeaſoned. - The lta- 
lian Writers ſeem to have no Idea of it. Cervantes, and one or 

two more Spaniſp Authors, poſſeſo d it in an eminent 1 But 
the great Pattern of the Facetum was Shaleſrrar; nay, he had the 
Art to carry it with a happy Effect into T ne 

(e) Molle ame facetum, Virgilio. / 


:iG 2 Focus. (g) Dicacitas. — 


Division 
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1 think likewiſe that the Arch (d) is not uſed in 
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Diviſion of it is the fame with that into which all 
Diſcourſe is divided; that i is, into Things and Words. 
As to the Practice of i it, it is mighty ſimple; for it 
ariſes either from others, or from ourſelves, or from 
indifferent Objects. When from others, it operates 
by Reproach, by Refutation, by daſhing, by retort- 
ing, or by eluding. When from ourſelves, by dif- 
covering ſomewhat of the Ridiculous, or what C- 
cero (Y) calls it, over and above abſurd (i). For the 
Things which would ſeem very ſtupid, | did they 
eſcape us thro* Inadvertency, are extremely agree- 
able when we throw them out by Deſign. There is, 
according to the ſame Author, a third Kind of the 
Ridiculous, which conſiſts in baulking the Expecta- 
tion, by giving a Word, or a Circumſtance, a Turn 
quite different from what we expect; and this I call 
the Ridicule ariſing from an indifferent 2 be- 
cauſe it regards neither me nor you. 

We may either act or ſpeak Ridicule. Sometimes 
a grave Way of doing an arch Thing occaſions great 
Ridicule. Thus when the Conſul Jauricus had broken. 
the Curule Chair belonging to the Prætor Marcus Cæ- 
lius, the latter erected another Chair ſlung upon 
leathern Straps, becauſe it was notorious, that the 
Conſul- on a Time had been ſtrapp'd by his Father: 
Sometimes Ridicule attacks Objects that are paſt all 
Senſe of Shame; for Inſtance, the Adventure of the 
Caſket, mention'd by Cicero in his Pleading for Cælius. 
But chat was ſo ſcandalous a Thing, that neither the 
Orator nor ay, Perſon in his Senſes. could enlarge 


2. þ ) Theſe are likewiſe abſurd, but ſor that Reaſon often very 


ridiculous, and fit not only for Players, but in _ meaſure for 
us. Ciccro de Orat. I. 2. Cap. 67. | 


(i) Aligua ſubabſurda. 
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upon it. We may make the fame Obſervation, 
when there is any thing droll in the Look or the 
Manner; for they may de rendered extremely divert -· 
ing, but never ſo much, as when they appear to be 
very ſerious. For nothing is more ſhocking aid ſtu- 
pid than to ſte a Man always upon the Titter, and 
as it. were beating up for a Laugh (k). But tho 
a grave, ſerious Look and Manner add greatly to Ri- 
dicule, and are indeed ſometimes Ridicule itſelf, by 


the Perſon remaining quite ſerious, yet ſtill it may be 


_ aſſiſted by the Looks, and the Powers of the Face, 


and a certain pleaſing Adjuſtment of one's whole 


Geſture; but always remember never to overdo. 
As to the Ridicule that conſiſts in Words, its Cha- 


Adder is either that of Wantonneſs, and Jollity, as we 


ere, ſaw in Galla; or cutting, ſuch as what the 

late Junius Baſſus poſſeſs' d; or blunt and rough, like 
the Manner of Caſſus Severus; or winning and deli- 
cate, like that of Domitius Afer. The Place where 
we employ thoſe different Manners is of great Im- 

rtance. For at Entertainments, and in common 
Diſcourſe, the Vulgar are wanton, but all Mankind 
may be chearful. ens while, let all Malice be re- 
moved, and let us never adopt that Maxim, rather 
to loſe our Friend than our Jeſt. With regard to 
our Practice at the Bar, if J was to employ any of 


the Manners I have mentioned, it ſhould be that of 


the gentle, delicate Kind. Tho” at the ſame time we 
are allowed to employ the moſt reproachful and cut- 
ing Expreſſions againſt our Adverſaries; but that is 


in Caſes of capital Impeachments, when Juſtice is 


demanded upon an Offender. But, cven in that Caſe, 
we think it inhuman to inſult the Miſery or the fallen. 
State of another. For ſuch are generally leſs to 


| (4). Laugh) The Original here is irrecoverable, 


blame 
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blame than they are repreſented, and Inſults may 


recur upon the Head of the N who employs 


them. | 
We are in the firſt lace; therefore, to Tender who 


| the Perſon is that ſpeaks, what is the Cauſe, who is 


the Judge, who is the Party, and what are the Ex- 
preſſions. An Orator ought by all means to avoid 
every Diſtortion of Look and Geſture employed by 
Comedians to raiſe a Laugh. All farcical, theatrical 
Pertneſs is likewiſe utterly inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
racer of an Orator ; and he ought to be ſo far from 
expreſſing, that he ought: not to imitate any thing that 
is offenſive to Modeſty. Nay, tho' he ſhould have an 
Opportunity to expoſe it, it may ſometimes be more 
proper to paſs it over. 

Farther, tho' I think the Manner of an Orator 
ought always to be elegant and genteel, yet he 
ſhould by no manner of Means affect being thought a 
Wit. He ſhould not, therefore, be always witty 
when he can, and he ought ſometimes to ſacrifice his 
Jeſt to his Character. What Indignation does it 
give us in a Trial upon atrocious Crimes, to hear a 
Pleader breaking his Jokes, or an Advocate merry, 
while he is ſpeaking in Defence of the Miſerable? 

Beſides, we are to reflect that ſome Judges are of 
ſo ſerious a Caſt, as not to endure any Thing that 
may raiſe a Laugh. Sometimes ir happens, that the 
Reproach we aim at our Opponent, hits the Judge 
himſelf, or ſuits our own Client. And ſome are ſo 
abſurd that they cannot abſtain from Expreſſions that 
recur upon themſelves. This was the Caſe with 
Longus Sulpitius, who being himſelf a very ugly Fel- 


low, and pleading a Cauſe: that affected the Liberty 


of another Perſon, he ſaid, that Nature had not 
given that Man the Face of a Freeman, * Then, re- 
e | plies 
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plies Domitius Afer to him, You are in-- your Soul 
% and Conſcience. of Opinion, that every Man n 
« has an ugly Face ought to be a Slave.“ 

An Orator likewiſe is to avoid every Thing ts 
is ill- manner' d or haughty, offenſive in the Place, or 


unſeaſonable upon the Occaſion. He is likewiſe to 


fay nothing that ſeems premeditated and ſtudied: be- 
fore he came into Court. Now, as I have already 
faid,* it is barbarous to joke upon the Miſeries of an- 
other; while ſome are ſo venerable, ſo amiable in 
their univerſal Character, that a Pleader only hurts 
himſelf by attacking them. As to our Friends, I 
have already laid down Rules with regard to them. 
One Maxim is of uſe not only to the Purpoſes of 
an Orator, but to the Purpoſes of Life; which is, 
never to attack a Man whom it is dangerous to pro- 
voke, left you be brought to maintain moſt diſagree- 


able Enmities, or to make moſt ſcandalous Submiſ- 
ſions. It is likewiſe highly improper to throw out 


any Invectives that Numbers of People may take to 
themſelves ; or to arraign, by the lump, Nations, 


Degrees, and Ranks of Mankind, or thoſe Purſuits i 


Which are in common to many. A Man of Senſe 
and good Breeding will ſay nothing that can hurt his 


own Character or Probity. A Laugh 1s too dearly 


bought, when purchaſed at the Expence of Virtue. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to point our all 

the different Manners of raiſing a Laugh, and the 

Occaſions that furniſh it, Nay, it is next to im- 


poſſible to trace all the different Sources of Ridicule. 


In general, however, a Laugh may Le raiſed either 
from the perſonal Appearance of an Opponent, or 
from his Underſtanding, as it appears by his Words 


and Actions, or from exterior Circumſtances. Theſe, | 
I fay, are the three Sources of all Viliſying, which, 
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with Acrimony, became ferious ; if with 
Pleaſantry, ridiculous. Now all the Ridicule I have 
mentioned ariſes either from Expoſition, Naxrativ, 
or Characteriſing. 

Sometimes, but ſeldom, ir happens that an Object 
of Ridicule actually preſents itſelf upon the Spot. 


nis happened to Caius Julius, who told Belus 


Muncia, who was deafening the whole Court with 
his bawling, that he would ſhow him what he re- 
ſembled. The other challenging him to make good 
his Promife, Julius pointed with his Finger to the 
diſtorted Figure of a Gaul, painted upon the Shield 
of Marius, which was ſet up as a Sign to one of the 


| Booths that ſtood round the Forum, and in fact was 


very like Mancia. The Narrative of imaginary Cir- 
cumſtances may be managed with the greateſt Deli- 


cacy and oratorial Art; witneſs Cicero's Narrative 


concerning Cepaſius and Fabritius, in his Pleading for 
Cluentius; and the Manner in which Marcus Cælius 
repreſents the Race run between Caius Lelius and his 


Colleague, which ſhould get firſt to his Province. 


But all ſuch Recitals require every elegant, every 
genteel Fouch the Orator can give them, and the 
whole muſt be wrought up with the moſt exquiſite 
Humour. How much Ridicule does Cicero apply to 


the Deſcription of the Retreat of Fabritius? © Thus 


„he thought himſelf doing mighty Matters, while 
he was, from his Magazines of Eloquence, playing 
© off thoſe moſt pathetic Expreſſions, Look back, my 
* Lords, upon the Mutability of Fortunt ;- look back upon 
** the Variety and Alterations to which human Life is 
«© fſubject; look back upon the old Age of Fabrittus ; now 
„ when he came to the laſt {ook back, which he had 
* ſo often repeated to embelliſh his Diſcourſe, he 
<< booked back himſelf, but, by this time, Fabritius had 

8 (I ſtalen 
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« ſtolen out of Court;ꝰ and what follows is in the ſame 
Strain, for the Paſſage is well known. All this high 

finiſhing did not contain a Word that was fact, more 

than that Fabritius had left the Court. Ed 
The whole of the Pleading of Cælius, which 1 * 
mentioned, is extremely beautiful. In what Manner 
* he was tranſported, whether in a Ship or Fiſhing- 
* Boat, nobody knows. The Sicilians, who love Mirth 
* and Raillery, ſay that he fat acroſs a Dolphin's 
Back, and ſo was tranſported like another Arion. 
Cicero thinks that Humour is. moſt proper for a 
Narrative, and Smartneſs for a Repartee. Aſer Do- 
mitius had wonderful Talents of this Kind, and his 
Orations are fuli of very humorous Narratives; nay, 
a Book has been publiſhed of his witty Sayings. We 
may refer to this Head another Manner, which does 
not conſiſt in Repartee, or Quaintneſs of Wit, but 
in a more continued Action. An Example of which 
we find in Cicero's ſecond Book upon the Character 
and Qualifications of an Orator, and in ſeveral other 
Paſſages of the ſame, where Craſſus is introduced 
pleading againſt Brutus. For when Brutus, in his Im- 
peachment of Cneius Plancus, made two Readers read 
out of two Treatiſes, the one concerning the Nar- 
bone Colony, the other upon the Servilian Law, the 
Contradictions of Craſſus, the Author of them, 
and Advocate for the Defendant, Craſſus called up 
three Readers, and put into their Hands the three 
Dialogues compoſed by the Father of Brutus; in one 
of which Treatiſes, Mention was made of the Au- 
thor's Privertiue Eſtate; in a ſecond, of his Alban 
Eſtate; and in a third, of his Tiburtine Eſtate. And 
then he aſked Brutus, what was become of thoſe 
Eſtates? Now, Craſſus had ſold them all, and was 
thus rendered infamous for having diſſipated his Pa- 
| of trimony. 
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trimony. Apologues, and certain little Stories, 
which ſometimes come in a Pleader's Way, admit 
Graces of this Kind. But ſhort Turns of Wit are 
ſmarter, and quicker in the Execution they do. No.] 
theſe Turns are applied either in charging or reply- 
ing to a Charge, and the Manner of both is pretty 
much the ſame in one Reſpect; for nothing can be 
thrown out in a Charge, that may not be ſent back 
by a Rebound in the Reply. Some Things however 
are peculiar to a Reply; and ſometimes they ſlip 
from us in the Heat of Paſſion. Other Manners 
may be more proper for Altercation, or the Examina- 
tion of Witneſſes. 5 e 
As there are, however, many Sources of the Ridi- 
cule, I am once more to caution my Reader, that all 
of them are not proper for an Orator. With regard 
to equivocal Expreſſions, I diſlike thoſe Obſcuri- 
ties (a) that puzzle the Underſtanding, as well as the 
Ribaldry made uſe of by the lower Set of People, 
and convey ſomething that is ſpiteful in a double 
Meaning, I likewiſe diſapprove of the Jokes thar 
fall ſometimes from Cicero, but, as I have obſerved 
before, never in his Pleadings. For Example, a 
Man who was reckoned to be a Cook's Son, hap-- 
pened to ſtand for a public Office, and was conſe- 
quently dreſſed in White; Fack, ſays Cicero to him, 
{hou art dreſsd juſt to my Taſte (b). Not that I am for 
5 ex- 


(a) The Original here mentions the Atellana, which was a Kind 
of double Entendre made uſe of in a Sort of Comedy which the 
Men of Quality in Rome were ſuffered to act in, without any In- 
famy : Whereas all other Actors and Stage-Players were held to 
be infamous. This Comedy had its Name from Atella, a Town 


in Italy. where either the Inhabitants were a witty Sort of People, 


6 ' 


or where it was invented. | 
() There are two exquiſite Puns, or double Entendres, in the 
Or:ginal here, which either ſiznifies, Cook, I will give you fome of 
my Soup; or, 1 likewiſe, Sir, avill give you my Vote. As it was im- 
Vor. II. V poſſible 
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excluding all double Meanings of Wit, but I am for 
ſeldom making uſe of them, becauſe they never have 
a good Effect unleſs the Thing exactly coincides with 
the Word; which rarely is the Caſe, 15 
For this Reaſon, I am almoſt tempted to reject, as 


ſcurrilous, the Play of Words which Cicero applied to | 


Jauricus, whom J have already mentioned, who hap- 
pened to be much freckled. t is ſurpriſing (c), ſays 
he, that a Father who was a fair Man, ſhould beget 
a painted Son. But there is a very fine Manner that 
comes under the ſame Head ; for Example, when 
the Manager of the Impeachment againſt Milo aſk'd, 
Whether it was not late (d), «hen Clodius was kilPd ? 
Late indeed, reply'd Milo. This very Inſtance is ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that the whole of this Manner is not 
to be rejected. Some Words there are which not 
only convey ſeveral Meanings, but contradictory 
Meanings. Thus Nero, before Cicero's Time, ſaid of 
a pilfering Slave, That (e) he was the only Servant 
from whom nothing in bis Houſe was either ſeal' d, or con- 
cealed. b | n 
This Manner may ſometimes be carried into a 
Riddle. Thus Cicero mentioning the Mother of Ple- 


oſſible to tranſlate it literally, IJ have given it an Z-g/; Turn; 
But [ am afraid the Wit of it will be loſt upon the Reader, if he 
does not reflect that our Eng / iſo Cooks are generally dreſt in White, 
and that Fack is not only a Man's Name, but a Piece of Kitchen- 
Furniture. | 

(e) The Goodneſs of this Pun depends a good deal upon the A- 

greement of tne Thing with the Word. The Original is, Miror 

wid fit, quod pater tuus homo conflantiſſimus te nobis varium religuit. 

ow if Hauricus was really an inconſtant, treacherous Fellow, the 
Pun in the Original is not near ſo execrable as it is in the Tranſ- 
Tuition. The Word warjus is by ſome pretended to ſignify, one 
pi ted with the Variola or Small-pox ; but that is not very likely, 
aud therefore more probably ſignifies as 1 have tranſlated it. - 

36 % Orig. Scro] The Erg/iþ here pretty well anſwers the O- 
ri inal. 
| e See Cicero de Oratore, |. 2. c. 61. 
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r ;orius, who impeached Fonteius, ſays, That (/) fhe 
0 finn'd while alive, and was executed when dead. For it 
1 was reported, that ſhe kept a Brothel-when ſhe was 
alive, and after her Death her Goods were ſold. An- 
8 other Kind of this Wit is as follows: Fabius Maxi- 
0 mus, reflecling upon the Smallneſs. of the Preſents 
„made by Augustus to his Friends, ſaid, They (g) were 
5 not Preſents, but Compliments s. 
t It is a poor Way ſome have of coining Words, by 
it changing, adding, or taking away Letters. Thus, 
"0 Roaration for an Oration, which had in it a good deal 
I, of Bombaſt, Acid, to mark the Diſpoſition of a Man 
E whoſe Name was Placid. Tolly, to mark a Turnpike- 
2 Man, whoſe Name was Tally. But all this Kind of 
pt Wit is very mean when it does not anſwer in Facts, 
It as well as in Expreſſions. Thus when Afer faw Man- 
ry lius Sura, while he was pleading a Cauſe, ſtamping a- 
of bout, ſtarting up, flinging his Hands about, and toſ- 


ſing the Lappets of his Gown from one Side to an- 
. other, he ſaid, That he was not poinc,' but ovER- 
poine for bis Client (H). Now, there would be Wit 
in the Word Overdoing, tho? it had no Reſemblance 


* to the Word Doing. This Kind of Wit likewiſe may 
ariſe by altering or fuppreſſing the Pronunciation, or 
. | by running two Words into one. The whole of the 
is, Manner is indeed very deſpicable ; but ſometimes, 
wg {preſs „ 
Y This Pun is execrable even in the Original : Dum wixiſet, 
A- ludum ; poſiquam mortua eſſet, magiſiros habuiſſe. The Reader is to 
ror obſerve that, amongſt the Romans, the Appraiſers and Auctioneers 
wit. of Goods that were ſold for Debt were called Magiſtri; and this 
the anſwers to our Executions for Debt. 
in- (2) The Original here cannot be tranſlated, but I have given 
one the Subſtance and Senſe of the Paſſage. 
ely, ( have kept as near the Author's Words as poſſible in the 
5 two Jaſt Inſtances, but was obliged to ſubſtitute one in the Place of 


the firſt in the Original. | 
Orig. Non agert, ſed ſatagere. 
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tho? very ſeldom, it may be ſerviceable. We may 
ſay the ſame Thing of the Puns that conſiſt in play- 
ing upon Words. Cicero, eſpecially in his Pleading 
againſt Verres, gives us many Inſtances of that Kind; 
but he always puts them in the Mouths of other 
People. For Verres in Latin ſignifies both a Beeſom 


or Broom, and a Boar- Pig: He therefore ſometimes 


ſays, that he was a Broom which ſwept very clean: 
Sometimes, that this Pig gave more Trouble to Her- 
cules, (whole Temple he had plundered) than ever 
the Erymanthian Boar had given him. Sometimes, 
that it was, contrary to the ſacerdotal F unction (for 
Herres had ſucceeded one Sacerdos in his Government) 
to leave ſuch a pernicious Pig behind him unſacrific'd. 
Yet certain Occaſions may occur, when this Manner 
may be happily applied. For Inſtance, when Cicero, 
in his Oration for Cecinna, is inveighing againſt an E- 


vidence, one Sextus Clodius Phormio; This Phormio, 


ſays he, is as black and as impudent a Villain, as the 
Phormio of Terence, Upon the whole therefore, the 
Wit which ariſes from the Properties of Things, is 
both more penetrating, and more elegant, eſpecially 
where there is a ſtriking Likeneſs to ſome other Ob- 
ject that is mean (i) and diſagreeable. The Antients 
were very fond of this Kind of Wit. But it is not 
applicable only to Men, but to Beaſts. Thus when 
I was a Boy, we called Junius Baſſus, who had a re- 
markable, braying, bullying Manner, the Aſs with 
two Legs. And Sarmentus, or Publius Bleſſus, uſed to 
call Junius, who was black, withered, and ſtooped, 
an Iron Broach. This Manner of raiſing a Laugh is 
now greatly in vogue. 


(% ur Author gives us two Examples of this, which cannot be 
tranſlated. Lentulus was called Spinther, becaaſe of his Reſem- 
Llanee to a Player of that Name; and Scipio, 3 becauſe a 
Slave of that Name reſembled him. 
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Sometimes this Similitude is very ſtriking, and 
| eimer is by way of Inference. Thus, when Au- 
guſtus ſaw a Soldier trembling very much, as he was 
preſenting him with a Memorial, Friend, ſays he, 
why do you tremble, as if you were ſtretching forth a 
Penny to an Elephant? Sometimes e is a Pat- 
nels in Things, as if they happened on purpoſe to 
give riſe to this Kind of Wit. Thus when Vatinius 
was accuſed by Calvus, the latter reproached him for 
his Indecency in having any thing of White about 
him, eſpecially a white Handkerchief with which he 
often wiped his Face. Nay, ſays the other, the? [ 
am now impeached, ] eat even 2 — Bread (c). 
The Relation which one Thing may have with an- 
other, gives likewiſe Riſe to a delicate Manner, by 
transferring their Properties to a quite different Pur- 
poſe than that which they really are made for. Thus 
when the Repreſentation of the Towns which Cæſar 
had taken was exhibited in Models of Ivory, and 
when a few Days after the Towns taken by Fabius 
Maximus were exhibited in Wood, Chryſippus called 
the latter, The Caſes of Cæſar': Models. The Poet 
Pedo ſaid of a Gladiator who carried a Fiſh for his 
Creft, and was purſuing another Gladiator, who 
fought with a Net, but without any. Blows paſſing 
between them, That (I) the former wanted to take the 
other alive. Sometimes a double Meaning is joined 
to the Reſemblance. Says Lucius Galla to one wo 


% The Wit of this Saying probably ariſes ſrom the Meannefs 
of the Proſecutor, Who was either ſo poor, or ſo avaritious, that 
he did not allow himſelf to eat white Bread, and hardly any one 
but Slaves eat Brown among the Romans. 

(/) The Original is as I have tranſlated it, but I am ſomewhat 
ſuſpicious of it. The Mirmillones had the Figure of a F:ſh on their 
Creſts. The Retiarius threw a Net over the lead of the Mirmilla, 
and ſtabb'd him with a Fork while he was entangled in it. 


5 Was 
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was playing in a looſe, careleſs Manner, You court 
Fortune (m) as careleſsly as if you was a Couk TIER 
indeed. Now there is an Ambiguity in the Word 
Court, which is applicable to. the Buſineſs both of 
the Player and the Courtier. But I here take my 
leave of this Manner, I ſhall only obſerve, that it 
has in it a great Mixture of the other Manners, an 
the more mix'd it is, it is the better. | 7 

We may make the ſame Obſervation upon the 
good Things that are ſpoken by way of Contraſt or 
Oppoſition. Auguſtus Ce/ar ſent a Meſſage in the 


following Terms to a Roman Knight, whom he ſaw 


in the Midſt of the public Diverſiuns eating and 
drinking, Friend, when I want to dine I always go home. 
That may very well be, reply'd the other, for 1 don't 
ſuppoſe you are afraid of any body's taking your Place 
«bile you are gone. There are ſeveral Ways of ſaying 
good Things by way of Contraſt. For the ſame Au- 
guſtus having caſhiered with Diſgrace one of his Field- 
Officers, the latter, amongſt other Remonſtrances 
happened to ſay, What ſhall T ſay to my Father ? Say 
to bim, replies Auguſtus, that I am fallen under your 
Diiſpleaſure. But when one aſked Galla to lend him 


his Cloak, That I cannot do, replied he, for Tam to ſtay 


at home all Day. Now the Truth was, the Rain was 
pouring thro* the Root of his Houſe. There is a 
third Manner, which was made uſe of by a certain 
Perſon, for whom I have too great a Reſpe& to name 
bim; You are more luſtful, ſaid he to one, than any 


(] Orig. Sic petis tanguam Ceſaris cand datus, The Verb fetere 
in Latin ſignifies to ſtrike, to go after, or to court a Thing, there- 
fore the Equiveque is, in a great meaſure, loſt in Engi. The 
Reader is to obſerve, that under the Cz/ar;, the Favourite they 
recommended to public Employments were always ſure to ſucceec, 
and therefore were at very little Pains to court the People, who 
nominally were their Electors. 
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any—Eunuch. Here the Expectation is baulk*d thro? 
the Application of the Contrariety. There is another 
Manner that may properly be mentioned here, but 
very unlike any of the former. It was practiſed by 
Marcus Veſtinius, when he heard of the Death of a 
Fellow worn out by Diſeaſes, Then (u) be till continues 
10 rot, ſays he. I ſhould overload this Treatiſe, and 
render it no better than a common Jeſt-Book, were I 
here to collect all the good Things ſaid by the An- 
tients, . I ſhall only obſerve, that Joking ſometimes 
admits of what I have-obſerved on the Subject of Ar- 
guments. A Definition, for Inſtance, is employ'd 
by Auguſtus, when ſpeaking of two Pantomimes, who 
ſtrove with one another to excel in their ſeveral Ge- 
ſtures, he ſaid, That the one reſembled a Dancer, and 
the other a Confounder of Dancing. Galba made uſe of 
Partition in Joking ; for when another Perſon wanted 
to borrow his Cloak, You cannot have it, ſaid he, or 
if the Weather is fair, you will have no Occaſion for it; 
and ſhould it rain, I ſhall wear it myſelf. Upon the 
whole therefore, every thing that admits of general 
Diviſions, of Subdiviſions, Properties, Differences, 
Conjuncts, Adjuncts, Conſequences, Premiſes, Con- 
traſting, Cauſes, Effects, a Compariſon of Equals, 
from the greater, or from the leſs, admits of Wit 
likewiſe. Wit enters into all the Figures of Speech. 
It is likewiſe very uſeful in the Hyperbole. Thus 


Cicero ſpeaking of Memnius, who was a very alt: 


Man, ſays, That he was obliged to floop as he went 
tbro* the Fabian Arch. In like manner, Publius Op- 
Pius ſpeaking of the Race of the Lentuli, who, from 
F ather to Son, ciminithed 1 in 1 Stature, ſaid, It d it 


6 I have taken ſome Air with the Original, which is con- 
feſſedly deſperate, becauſe I am perſuaded-I have hit upon the 
Meaning of my Author, 


E 4 Was 
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was the Property of Lentils to degenerate. As to Iro- 
ny, even when it contains Matter of Truth, it forms 
of itſelf a Species of Wit. Didius Gallus, after ear- 
neſtly ſoliciting for a Government, when he had ob- 
tained it, complained, that it had been forced upon 
him. Then, good Sir, replies Afer, with great Wit, 
do ſomething at Iaft for the Guod of your Country. Thus 
Cicero, hearing of the Death of Vatinius, but being 
told, at the ſame time, that the Report was uncer- 
_ rain; Be that as it will, ſaid Cicero, I will enjoy it in 
the mean while, though 1 may pay for it afterwards. 
When he was characterizing Marcus Cælius, who, it 
ſeems, was better at impeaching than defending, he 
ſaid, He made very good Uſe of his 1 Hand, but 
that his Left was naught. | 

Figures of Sentiments admit of all this Kind at 
Wit, And ſome diſtinguiſh the different Sorts of 
witty Sayings, according to the Difference of . thoſe 
Figures. For, we queſtion, we doubt, we afhrm, 


we threaten, and wiſh, we ſay ſome Things in Pity, 


and ſome Things in Paſſion. Now, all thoſe Emo- 


tions, when it is plain we are not in earneſt, convey - 


of itſelf, without the Help of Art. But the Ridi- 
cule ariſing from the Author is of the deſpicable Kind. 
For, to make the Thing we ſay ridiculous, without 
appearing ridiculous ourſelves, is true Wit, and re- 


Ridicule, As to "hc 1g olly, that is ridiculous 


quires great Art to effect it, Thus, Tityus Maximus 


alk'd Carpathins, as he was coming out of the The- 
atre, Whether he had ſeen the Play? I cannot ſay I did, 
replied Carpathins, for I was playing at Tennis in the 
Orchcſira, Now, this Anſwer made the other 8 
Queſtion doubly ridiculous. 
Refutation admits of Ridicule, either by way of 
Denial, confuting, delending, or evading. There 
was 


ant nl tote pad 
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was ſome Humour in the Anſwer, by way of De- 


nial, which was made by Curius Manius, when his 


Impeacher expoſed, in every Corner of the Town, 
his Picture done upon Canvas, either naked and 
bound, or redeemed by his Friends from his gaming 
Debts. Then, ſaid he, it ſeems ] had never one lucky 
Throw, (a) Sometimes we may confute from a known 
Fact. Thus, when Vibius Curins call'd himſelf a 
great many Years younger than he was; Then, ſays 
Cicero, you was not born when you and 1 uſed to declaim 
together. This is ſometimes finely done by a, ſneer- 
ing Aſſent. Thus Cicero another time, when Fabia 


Dolabella ſaid ſhe was thirty Years of Age; That muſt 


be true, replied he, for I have heard you ſay ſo theſe 
twenty Years. It has a good Effect, when, in deny- 
ing a Charge, you ſubſtitute, in its Place, ſomewhat 
that is more cutting than the Charge itſelf. Thus, 
Domitia charged Paſſienus with abuſing her for ſordid 
Practices, by ſaying that ſhe uſed 10 ſell old Shoes. I 
never ſaid ſa, upon my Honour, replied he; What I 
ſaid was, that you uſed to buy old Shoes. A certain 
Roman Knight defended himſelf with ſome Humour, 


when Auguſtus charged him with having eat up his 


Patrimony. I thought, ſaid he, it was my own, 
There are two Ways of evading ; firſt, by diſſi- 
pating, or confounding, a Man's Vanity and Boaſt- 
ing. Thus, when Pomponius ſhew'd Cæſar a Wound 


in his Face, which he ſaid he had got for taking his 


Part, in the Sedition raiſed by Sulpitius; Prithee, 


(a) Though I ſee no great Harm in this Saying, yet I durſt 
not imitate the Abbe Geavzz in wholly omitting it, becauſe it has 
Reference to the Denial, which is one of the Heads Jaid down. 
Perhaps the Original is faulty; but I have no great Regard to the 


Objection brought againlt it by Burman. The Siparium, which I 


have tranſlated Canvas, was indeed, properly, a Kind of Stage 


Friend, 


Curtain; but it may be taken for any Piece of Cloth. 
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Friend, ſays Ceſar, never again look behind you, when 
you are flying from your Enemies. Secondly, we may 


humorouſly deſtroy the very Charge. Thus, when 
ſome People were reproaching Cicero with being 
about to marry, in his ſixtieth Year, Popilia, who 
was a young Virgin; To. morrow, ſaid he, pe will be 
a Woman. We have another Stroke of that Kind in 
Cicero. For, when Curio always began his Pleading 
by complaining of his great Age, Cicero obſerved, 
that ſuch Introductions became every Day more fa- 
miliar to Curio. There is likewiſe a Way of aſſign- 


ing oppoſite Cauſes, which has a very good Effect 


in cluding a Thing. When Vatinius, who had the 
Gout, pretended to be a good deal better, and, as a 
Proof of his Recovery, ſaid, that in one Day he had 
walked a Couple of Miles; Wat may be, ſaid Cicero, 
for the Days are now at the longeſt. Auguſtus, when 
he was told by the People of Tarracona, that a Palm- 
Tree was growing from his Altar; I can judge from 
thence, replied he, how very often you put Fire upon it. 
Caſſius Severus threw a Charge upon another; for, 
when the Prætor reproached him, that his Advo- 
cates had affronted Lucius Varus, an Epicurean, and 
very intimate with Cæſar; I am not, replied, he, ac- 
quainted with the Parties you mention, but, if I am not 
miſtaken, they are Stoics (b). | Fu 

There are many Ways of catching a Thing at a 
Rebound. The genteeleſt is, when it is aſſiſted by 
ſome Reſemblance of Expreſſion. Thus, when Snel- 
lins told Thracallus, (c) If theſe Things are ſo, you are 


( Sroics] Meaning, that, if an Aﬀront was given, it might be 
on account of the Difference of their Philoſophical Opinions. 
ſe) Orig. Si hoc ita eſt, is in exilium; nm eſt ita, redii.] The 
Reader will, perhaps, find as little Wit in the Original, as in the 
Tranſlation, or rather Imitation, of this Paſſage, 
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to turn out. And if theſe Things are not ſo, Tamio 
turn in, replied the other. Caffius Severus eluded a 
Charge brought againſt him, on account of Procu- 
leius having forbid him his Houſe : Pray, ſaid he, do 
you ſee me going thither now? One Joke may be 
eluded by another. Thus, when the Gauls preſented 
Auguſtus Cæſar with a Collar of Gold weighing a 
hundred Pounds, Dolabella, between Jeſt and Ear- 
neſt, ſaid to him, Pray, Sir, honour me with a Collar. 
A Collar! replied the other; no, Pl, honour you with a 
Crown. (d) One Lie, likewiſe, may be eluded by 
another. Thus, when a certain Perſon told Galba, 
that he bought in S:ly, for three Farthings, a Lam- 
prey five Foot long; I think nothing of that, replied 
Galba, for Lampreys there are ſo long, that the Fiſher- 
men make uſe of them for Ropes. The ſeeming to ac- 
knowledge a Charge may anſwer the Purpoſe of re- 
futing it, and it has a very fine Effect. Thus, when 
Afer was pleading againſt a Freed-man of Claudius 
Cæſar, and was oppoſed by another Freed-man, who 
was Advocate againſt him, in theſe Terms, Are you 
not always railing againſt Cæſar's Freed men? Yes, re- 
plied the other, but I ſee it is all to no purpoſe. Akin 
fo this is, not to deny a Charge when it is palpably 
falſe; and this Manner afords Matter for good Re- 
partees. Thus, Philippus aſk*d Catulns, Why he bark*d ? 
Becauſe, replied the other, I ſee a Thief (e). 
It ſeldom, or never, is proper for an Orator to 
raiſe a Laugh at his own Expence for that is more 


(4) Crown) Becauſe theſe Crowns, though more honourable 
than Collars, coſt little or nothing, being made.of Oak, Laurel, 
Graſs, or the like. 74 fs 
(e Thief.) Turnbus, the beſt of our Author's Commentators, 
is of opinion, that Catulus did not call Philippus a Thief, for that 
would have been too impolite, but the Perſon for whom ke was 
pleading. But, was it net equally impolite, for the other to aſc 
ſuch a Queſtion? $e Cic. de Orat. I. 2. c. 54. 


proper 
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proper for Buffoons. But, there are as many Ways 
of doing that, as of raiſing it at the Expence of an- 
other. I, therefore, only mention that Manner, 
though indeed it is but too common. There is an- 
other Manner, which, though it admits of Ridicule, 
is unworthy a Gentleman; I mean that of ſaying 
any thing that is low or paſſionate. A certain Per- 
ſon fell into this Indecency, when one greatly below 
him loſt the Reſpect he owed him: II give you a 
Box, ſays he, on the Ear, and then proſecute you at 
Law, for burtinz my Hand by the Hardneſs of your 
Head (f). Now, it is doubtful, whether this Saying 
ought to raiſe Laughter, or Indignation. 
I am now to ſpeak of that Manner which conſiſts 
in, as it were, Surprize, or in underſtanding Things 
in a different Senle from that in which they are 
meant; and, indeed, it has great Beauties, An un- 
look*d for Turn may be made uſe of in an Attack, 
as in the Example given us by Cicero ; What is want- 
ing in this Man, but Money ayd Virtue? Or when Afer 
ſaid, I will ſay that for him, That, for pleading a Cauſe, 
no Man alive is more properly——dreſt. Or by way of 
Prevention; as when Cicero, hearing that Vatinius was 
dead, (which proved not to be true) aſk'd his Freed- 
man Ovinius, whom he met, J all right? All very 
right, anſwer'd the other. I am glad of it, ſaid Cice- 
ro, for I had heard your Maſter was not dead. 
Feigning and Diſſembling, which are pretty much 
of the ſame Nature, are likewiſe very proper to raiſe 


(f) am not ſure whether many modern Men of Quality 
would have been pleaſed to have been the Author of this Saying, 
extravagant as it 15. The Abbe Gedoyn has entirely miſtaken the 
Senſe of it in the Orizinal. Mean while, Jam of Opinion, that 
it is cenſured by our Author chiefly becauſe it is a Kind of pro- 
verbial Piece of Ribaldry, made ute of among the common Sort 
of People. | 

3 a Laugh. 


* 
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a Laugh. By Feigning, I mean your ſeeming to be 
perſusded of what you know to be falſe; by Diem. 8 
bling, your ſeeming not to apprehend the real Mean- 
ing of another. For Example: Though Afer un- 
derſtood, that Ceſſina, whom his Antagoniſt was per- 
petually talking of, was a Lady of great Rank, yet 
he aſked, What Kind of a Man is this Celſina? Cicero 
gave an Example of Diſſembling, when the Evi- 
dence of one Sextus Annalis having hurt his Client, 
the oppoſite Party preſſed him to fay, Whether he 
knew any thing of Sextus Aunalis ? Cicero, affecting 
to underſtand him as ſpeaking of the Sixth A 3 
Ennius, began with repeating it: | 


O Ton, who canſt the mighty Cauſes tell, 
Why Blood and War the Roman State befel. 


Ambiguity of Expreſſion very often furniſhes out 
this Manner. Thus Caſſelus, when a Client came 
to aſk his Opinion about dividing his Ship; I am of 
opinion, ſaid he, that, if you do, it will fink (g). A 
Thing receives, likewiſe, a different Meaning, by 
turning, in anſwer to a Queſtion of a very ſerious 
Nature, to ſomewhat that is a Matter of Indifference. 
Thus, when one was aſked, bat do you think of a 
Man who is caught in Adultery ? My, anſwer'd he, I 
think him a heedleſs Fellow. There is another Man- 
ner of this Kind, that ariſes from our leaving our 
+ Meaning to be gueſs'd. Thus, in Cicero, when a 
Man was complaining that his Wife had hang'd hier- 
ſelf upon a Fig-tree. Prithee, my Dear, faid the 
other, canſt thou get me ſome Slips of that ſame 7. ree,. 
that I may graft them in my Garden ? And, indeed, all 
this Manner conſiſts in underſtanding a Thing dif- 


(2) Meaning, perhaps, the Cargo, or the Property ef the 
n p-. 5 , Þ F 


terently 
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ferently from what you know to be its real, genuine 
Meaning. This is done by ſuppreſling either our 
on Senſe, or that of another, or by throwing out 
ſomething that is impoſſible. Thus when one com- 
plained to Fuba, that his Horſe had beſpattered him, 
Then, reply'd Juba, you really think that I am a Hippo- 
centaur (a). Here he ſuppreſs'd the other's Meaning. 
But Caius Caſſius ſuppreſſed his own, in ſeeing a Soldier 
going to fight without his Sword; I know, my Friend, 
ſaid he, that your Fiſts will do great Execution. And 
when Galba ſat down to Supper upon ſome Flounders, 
the Under-ſide of which he perceived had been eaten 
before, Let us diſpatch, ſaid he, for there are People 
under the Table ſupping upon theſe Fiſh, The Repartee 
of Cicero upon the Man who was not born when 
he declaimed, may be likewiſe ranked under this 
Head. | 
There is a Fiction likewiſe ariſing from Irony: 
Such is that which Cæſar made pſe of, when a 
Witneſs ſaid, that the accuſed Party aimed a Stroke 
at a certain Part of his Body (5), which plainly ag- 
gravated the Charge. Cz/or was ſenſible of this: 


Where, ſays he, would you have bad the Man to ftriks, 


armed as you was, with a Coat of Mail, and a Helmet? 
There is likewiſe an excellent Manner of deſtroying 
one ſuppoſititious or feigned Circumſtance by another. 
For Example, Domitius Afer had by him a laſt Will 


which he had made a long time ago, and a Friend 


whom 

(a) Meaning that his Horſe was no Part of himſelf. 

{b ) Orig. Et efet facilis reprebenſio, an illam potiſſimum partem 
corporis uin ra- e wolnifſct.) Quindtilian's Meaning muſt certainly 
have been, as I have trauſlated theſe Words, for by taking the 
Word repr-hinfio with the Abbé Gedoyn, and the Commentators, 
in a ludicrous Light, that is, for Ridicule, the whole Merit of 
Cz/ar is deſtroyed; for be wan'ed to turn, not one Tidiculous Cir- 
cumſtance in o another, but a very ſerious Charge into a very lu- 
dicro''s Circumſtacce. Beſ.de,, the Word helen implies in it 
n thing that is ludicrous. 
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whom he had been but lately acquainted with, hop- 
ing ſome Advantage by his altering it, pretended to 
conſult him by producing a falſe Will, in which he 
had left all-to a General Officer, who was his Heir at 


Law, and aſked his Opinion, whether he ought bos 


to cancel that Will and make another, in caſe the 
Officer did not make him his Heir in his Turn? By 
no means, anſwered Afer, for, if you do, you will di 5 
oblige bim (c). 

But of all thoſe Manners, that is preferable which 
has the leaſt Offence in it, and is of the eaſieſt Digeſti- 
on. Thus when Domitius Afer ſaw an ungrateful Fellow, 
whom he had ſerv'd in a Law - ſuit, avoiding the Sight 
of him in the Forum, he ſent his Remembrancer to 
him, with his Compliments, to aſſure him, that he had 
done him a Favour in not ſeeing him, When his Steward, 
who, it ſeemed, was not very regular in his Ac- 
counts, told him as a Proof of his Honeſty, that he 
had not Bread to eat, and that he lived upon Water; 
Prythee pay me «hat thou oweſt me, ſays he, and live 
upon What thou likeſt beſt, A Joke that is not ſo ſe- 
vere, as the Author of it may be, upon another, is 
likewiſe very agreeable. When a Candidate for a 
pubic Office aſked for Afer's Vote, he told him as 
an Inducement, that he had always entertained the 


higheſt Regard for his Family. I make no doubt of : 


it, ſaid Afer, and 1 know it to be true. 

It is ſometimes ridiculous for a Man to talk of 
himfelf ; and ſometimes a Thing which would carry 
with it the Height of Ill- manners, were it ſaid in a 
Perſon's Abſence, creates a Laugh when we tell it 
him to his Face, Thus, when a Soldier preſented a 


(e) The Original of this Story is prodigiouſly perplex'd and 
e ſo chat I'm not ſure chat 1 have: hit upon the Author's 
nie. | | 


very 
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very impudent Requeſt to Auguſtus, Martianus, who, 
he more than ſuſpected, was about to do the like, 
came in at the very ſame Time. Friend, ſaid Au- 
guſtus to the Soldier, I will no more grant what you aſk 
for, than I will grant to Martianus what be is about to 
ih for. 

A happy Application of a Verſe, ſtanding as it is 
in the Original, has often a fine Effect. This Man- 
ner is ſo ealy, that Ovid found Lines enough in the 
Tetraſtic of Macer, to compoſe a Satyr upon bad 
Poets; and it is ſtill the more agreeable, if it admits 


to be daſh'd here and there with a double OY | 


Thus Cicero applied to Accius, 
Mone but Ulyſſes could have ſo eſcap'd. 


Becauſe he was a very cunning, artful Fellow, and 
Cicero ſuſpected he had not acted fair in a Caule he 
was engaged in. Sometimes the Words of a Verſe 
may admit of ſome Alteration ; thus when a Fellow, 
who when poor was reckoned next to an Ideot, came 
to have the Preference in giving his Opinion, after 
he fell into a large Inheritance, Cicero ſaid of him, 
His fleritage was Wit: Thereby altering Character 
into Heritage. Parodies and Proverbs, patly intro- 
duced, have likewiſe great Beauty. Thus a Man, 


fallen into a Well, begged of a Neighbour, who was 


paſſing by, to drag him out. Call to ſome one, ſays 


the Neighbour, who does not know you. An Allu- 
fion to Hiſtory, likewiſe, ſhows a Man of fine Taſte, 
Thus, when Cicero upon the Trial of Verres was ex- 


amining a Witneſs, Hortenſius, who was Advocate 


on the ather Side, told him, that he did not under- 


ſtand theſe Riddles. What! reply'd Cicero, tho" you ' 


bave a Sphinx at home. Alluding to the Figure of 
— a Sphinx 


—— 
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a Sphinx in Bronze, of great Value, which Hortenſius 
had received in a Preſent from Verre. 

A witty Abſurdity is an Imitation of Stupidity, 
and both would be the ſame, were not the Abſurdity 
affected. Thus, when ſome were laughing at a Per- 
ſon for his Taſte in buying an old flat Candleſtick, 
It will ſerve me, ſays he, to dine off. A ſmart Thing 
may ſometimes reſemble an Abſurdity, by ſeeming to 
be thrown out without any manner of Meaning. 
Thus when Dolabella was about to purchaſe a Slave, 
who offered himſelf to Sale, he aſk'd him, whether 
he had his Maſter's Leave to be ſold ; He has, reply'd 
the Slave, ſold his Houſe, They who are convicted 
of a Miſtake, ſometimes put a good Face upon the 
Matter, by ſomewhat that is humourous. An Ad- 
vocate, in examining a Witneſs, who pretended that 
he had been wounded by the Defendant, aſk'd, Möbe- 
ther he had the Scar to ſhow, Upon the Witneſs ſhow- 
Ing him a large Scar upon his Thigh, the Advocate, 
far from being confounded, only anſwered, You ought 
to have received that Wound in your Side. We may 
make even a happy Uſe of affrontive Expreſſions: 
Said one concerning Hiſpo, I have twice accuſed this 
ſame Hiſpo. And twice have you lyed, replied Hiſpo. 
A general Officer, who, it ſeems, had not the beſt 
of moral Characters, aſk'd Fulvius, whether the Te- 
ſtament he produced, was ſubſcribed; I is, Sir, re- 


plied Fulvius, and the Subſcription too is no Forgery (a). 
| | Such 


(a) Having thus finiſhed the Tranſlation of the witty Sayings 
mentioned by our Author, I muſt declare, that they give me no 
high Opinion of the Roman Wit, eſpecially under the Emperors. 
This Domitius Afer, who, it ſeems, was a profeſſed Wit, and in 
the higheſt Vogue at the Time Quinctilian wrote, were he to live 
in England at this Time, might paſs indeed for a good agree- 
able, ſenſible Man, but I can ſee nothing from our Author that 
could entitle him to the Character of a Man of Wit and Humour. 

Vor. II, F It 
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Such are the Kinds of Wit, which, either ac. 
cording to my own Qbſervation, or the Precepts of 
others, give riſe to Ridicule. - But I think proper to 
repeat it, that the Manners of ſpeaking in Joke are 
as various as thoſe of ſpeaking in Earneſt, which are 
directed according to Characters and Perſons, Places, 
Times, and Accidents, which are almoſt infinite, 
Therefore I have only touched upon particular In- 
| ſtances, becauſe I had been to blame entirely to have 
omitted them, But with regard to the Rules I have 
laid down concerning the Practice and Manner of in- 
troducing a witty Thing, they may perhaps be not 


of ſo much Service as I could with, but they are in · ec 
| diſpenſably neceſſary. | th 
| Domitius Marſus, who has wrote with great Judg- pe 
ment upon Urhanity, adds to the Obſervations I have P 
made, That there is a Manner of Wit, which has tc 
ein it nothing of the Ridiculous, but is applicable to vi 
te the moſt ſerious Diſcourſes, by being elegantly ex- N 
reſſed, heighten he Touches of graceful Hu- | 
e preſſed, heighten'd by the Touches of graceful H p 
It is true, a great many Circumſtances may be loſt to us, and with t 
them a great deal of the Wit; and it is likewiſe true, that the " 
Text is irrecoverably corrupted. At the ſame time, however, ſome b 
of them are certainly genuine, and intelligible in their full Extent, 6c 
and a few of them are extremely beautiful, But, in general, they 40 
are not comparable to thoſe we find in our common Engl; Jeſt- 
Books. Many even of Cicero's Jokes (tho', beſides his Eloquence, a 
he was a Man of Wit, and mult have been conſidered as ſuch in 6c 
every Age and Country) are inſipid enough. In ſhort, this Part i 
of our Author's Work is not fo valuable for the Excellency of the F 
Wit he has tranſmitted to us, as it 15 for 'the Application of the a 
Examples to the incomparable Definitions and Cbſervations upon 11 
Wit, which he has laid down, and which, I think, have been e- | 
qualled in no Language. Mr. R://;» has indeed thought proper £1 


to omit the greateſt Pait of this Chapter, and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the fineſt Paſſages of it are yet to come. But I do not 
venture to follow him in that, becauſe I have a great Authority, 
that of my Authcr himſelf, Which tells us, he had ſaid nothing on t 
that Hrad, but what is neceſ. ary. | : 1 


% mour, 
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& mour, and proving the Author to poſſeſs every De- 
& licacy of Taſte; tho? he ſays nothing that can raiſe 
* a Laugh. ” His Work treats not of that Wit which 
makes a Laugh; but of U rbanity, which, he ſays, 
is a Manner that is peculiar to our City; and that it 
was not underſtood; till after Rome, by way of Di- 
ſtinction, came to be called the Urbs, or the City. 
Now; his Definition of Urbanity 1 is as follows. Ur- 
« banity conſiſts in a certain Power comprized in a 
& ſhort Saying; fitted equally to pleaſe, and to move 
ec every Paſſion of Mankind, and peculiarly adapt- 
&* ed either to repel or to attack, as Things or 
% Perſons require.” This Definition, excepting; 
the Brevity which it requires, anſwers all the Pro- 
perties of Eloquence : For it conſifts in Things and 
Perſons ; - and the Buſineſs of the moſt complete Ora- 
tor is confined to them. But, why he requires Bre- 
vity, I know not. 

But, in the ſame Book, he ſays that many have 
poſſeſſed an Urbanity, which has a peculiarly fine 
Effect in Narratives ; and, conformably, as he ſays, 
to Cato's Opinion, he defines a Man of Urbanity to 
be, A Perſon who is generally happy in his Say- 
95 ings and Anſwers; and who in private Converſa- 
« tion, in public Companies, at Entertainments, in 
«© Aſſemblies of the People, in ſhort, in all Places, 
* and on all Occaſions, ſpeaks with Wit and 
6“ Propriety at the ſame time.” An Orator who 
anſwers this Deſcription can always command a 
| Laugh. But, if we admit this Definition to be 
true, whatever is ſaid with Propriety and Urbanity 
is called a witty Saying. 

Agreeable to this Obſervation, Marſus has divided 
the Quality of Urbaniiy into what is ſaid in jeſt, 
mto what is faid in earneſt, and into what is ſaid be- 
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tween both. Now, this is the very Character of Wit. 
But, by his Leave, there may be a certain Kind of 
jocular Wit, which is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
Urbanity. My Opinion of Urbanith is, that it is a 
Quality in which nothing can be found that is diſ- 
agreeable in the Sentiment, nothing that is coarſe in 
the Expreſſion, nothing infipid in the Taſte, and no- 
thing uncouth in the Air; and that it 1s not to be 
taken from a ſingle Expreſſion, but reſults from the 
Whole of the Complexion and Manner, Thus, a- 
mongſt the Greeks, Atticiſm was that agreeable Reliſh, 
that ſeaſon'd Politeneſs, that was peculiar to the A. 
thenians. - 

To do Juſtice, however, to Marſus, who was a 
Man of the firſt Rank in Learning, I muſt not con- 
ceal that he divides the Serious Manner into three 
Kinds, the honourable, the affrontive, and the middling. 
An Example of the firſt we have in Cicero's Plead- 
ing for Ligarius, when he ſays to Ceſar, You, Sir, 
who uſe to forget nothing but Injuries. We have an 
Example of the afrontive Kind, in one of his Let- 


ters to Allicus. Alas! ſays he, I know the Man I 


ought to fly, but not the Man 1 ought to follow. An 
Example of the middle we have in his fourth In- 
vective againſt Catiline, where he ſays, To the Brave, 


Death can never be diſponourable , to the Conſular, un- 


timely, or lo the Wiſe, offiifiing. All theſe Paſſages 
are very noble in their Kind, but I cannot ſee what 
makes wy, their Characteriſtic, 


But, admitting, againſt my Opinion, that Urbanity 


does not reſult from the whole Complexion and Man- 


ner, and that it may be characterized from ſingle Paſ- 


ſages, I then take it to be of that Kind which par- 


takes of the Ridiculous, but is not ridiculous; or 
that whicn makes us ſmile, without making us 


laugh. 
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augh. Thus it was ſaid of Pollio Afinius, who was 

equally qualified for the Jocoſe and the Serious, that 

he was a Man of all Hours. And it was ſaid of. a 
Pleader, who ſpoke off hand with great Fluency. and 
Propriety, that he had all his Wit in ready Caſh. The 
Saying too of Pompey, recorded by Marſus, is of the 
ſame Kind. For when Cicero was perpetually ex- 
preſſing his Fears of Ceſar, ſays Pompey to him, Go 
over to Ceſar, and you will fear me. There is here 
ſomewhat that would partake of the Ridiculous, if 
it had been ſpoken upon a leſs important Occaſion, | 
with a different View, or by another Perſon than 
Pompey. We have another Inſtance of the ſame Kind 
in a Letter from Cicero to Cerelia, in which he apo- 


logizes for his ſo patiently enduring the Tyranny of 


Ceſar, Theſe are Things, ſays he, that call for the 
Spirit of a Cato, or the Stomach of a Cicero. to digeſt 
them. For there is ſomewhat jocoſe in the Word 
Stomach. 6 

Such are the Remarks I have thought proper to 
make upon this Subject; and though they may not 
always be pertinent, yet cannot the Reader ſay that 
I have miſled him; for 1 have laid before him the 
Opinions of others, and left him at liberty to take 
his Choice, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


ConcerRninc ALTERCATION, OR D1SPUTATION. 
——Its Importance. The Qualities neceſſary for it. 
Coolness — Speaking to the Purpoſe without bawl- 
ing——T he Stratagems of Altercation——IWhat is ta 
urged, and what omitted-——Pratiice required. 


T may he thought, I ought not to have handled 
this Subject, till I had finiſhed all I had to fay 
upon that of a continued Pleading ; for, in Point of 
Practice, it comes laſt. But, as it conſiſts wholly in F 
Invention, without admitting of any Diſpoſition of 1 
t 

y 


Parts, and without greatly regarding the Embelliſh- 
ments of Eloquence, or requiring the Strength of 
Memory, or the Beauties of Delivery; I thought 
proper, before I enter'd upon the ſecond of the five 0 
Parts I have propoſed, to treat of Altercation in this t 


Place, becauſe it entirely depends upon the firſt, 
l The Reaſon why ſome Writers have wholly omitted 
it ſeems to have been, that they thought it ſufficient - 
ly comprehended under the other Rules of the Art. 
And, indeed, it does conſiſt in attacking and de- 
| fending, both which we have fully handled. What- 
ever is proper to be ſaid, as to the probatory Part, 
in a progreſſive Pleading, is neceſſary in this more 
ſhort and conciſe Manner of ſpeaking. For, in fact, 
in diſputing, we touch upon the ſame Matters that 
we have handled in pleading, but in the Manner of 
queſtioning and anſwering, which I have already ex- 
Plained in the Diviſion 1 laid down upon the Head 
of Evidence. 
But, as the Plan of this Work is very extenſive, 
and as an Orator cannot be ſaid to be accompliſhed 
without 
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without this Qualification, I ſhall beſtow ſome Pains 
upon it, becauſe it has in it ſome Peculiarities, 
that do not come under the other Heads, and which, 
in ſome Cauſes, may be even deciſive in our Favour. 
For it is true, that where a Cauſe turns upon the ge- 
neral Quality of an Action, whether it was right or 
wrong, it requires a continued or progreſſive Diſ- 
courſe, which is generally ſufficient to explain the 
Definition and the Nature of the Fact. We may 
ſay the ſame Thing of Cauſes where the Fact is in- 
conteſtable, or where they hinge upon conjectural 
Arguments. But Cauſes very often depend upon 
Proofs that are either entirely void of Art, or part- 
ly artificial, partly natural; and there the Heat of 
the Fight muſt be maintained by Diſputation, there 

we muſt come to cloſe Quarters. 

For, in Diſputation, you are to rivet in the Mind 
of the Judge all your ſtrongeſt Arguments; you are 
there to make good all you promiſed in your Plead- 
ing; you are there to expoſe every Falſhood ad- 
vanced by your Opponent: In ſhort, there is no 
Part of an Orator's Buſineſs that more fixes the At- 
tention of a Judge than this does. And, indeed, 
ſome very indifferent Pleaders, by being excellenr 
Diſputants, have been entitled to great Applaule at 
the Bar. op © OS 
Some Advocates, however, contented to diſcharge 
the ſhowy Taſk of declaiming, go out of Court with 
the Applauſes of the Audience tingling in their Ears, 
and leave all the Buſineſs of Altercation and Diſpu- 
ration to Dunces of Pleaders, and often to mere 
Pettyfoggers (a) and By-ſtanders, For this Reaſon, 
in 

(a) Orig. Turba pullata] Some Commentators think, that the 


Peityfoggers obtained this Appellation to diſlinguiſn them from 
F 4 Orators 
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in private Cauſes, we find certain Advocates em- 
ploy'd in the Pleading, and others in the probatory 
Parts. Now, if we are to diſtinguiſh between thoſe 
two Parts, we muſt admit the latter to be the moſt 
neceſſary, though, to the Shame of our Courts be it 
| ſpoken, the leaſt deſerving. As a Proof of this, in 


! public Trials the Cryer bawls out the Name of the WW P. 
Man who is to manage, as well as of him who is to or 
| plead, the Cauſe; becauſe it is preſumed that the ra 
| former has Talents for Diſputation, by being en- or 
i dow'd with the neceflary Qualifications of Quick- Pt 
| neſs and Volubility of Imaginatioa, with Keenneſs m 
fl and Preſence of Mind. For, here, you are not to til 
i think, but to ſpeak off-hand; and you are to obſerve O 
the Eye and the Wriſt of your Antagoniſt, in order ip 

to plant, or to parry a Thruſt, Therefore, though de 

it is, in general, the Buſineſs of a Pleader to be, not ni 

| only well, but familiarly, acquainted with the Na- ol 
| ; ture of the Cauſe he undertakes; ſo it is more par- te 
iſ ticularly neceſſary, that he who manages the Diſpu- W 
| tation ſhould be thoroughly Maſter of all Circum- d 
| ſtances relating to Perſons, Inſtruments, Times, and n 
i Places. Otherwiſe we are often reduced to be quite Ir 
| dumb, or to ſtand like Ideots, while others wanton- E 
| ly inſult us, from an Itch of ſpeaking. And there- I 
by it ſometimes happens, that we bluſh at our own [ 

> Ignorance, and we are forced to ſubmit to Fools, MW " 

and Dunces (5). Some take great Pains to teaze a * 


Orators or Advocates, who were cloathed in Purple. But the : 
laſt Circumſtance is not quite clear. Joga pullata was not, as we s 
generally imagine, a black, but a ruſty-co!our'd, Robe. And, 1 
tterefore, others think that this Expreſſion in general means the 
Crowds that attend on ſuch Occaſions. I have given both Mean- 
ings. 

(6) The Original here is extremely depraved, but I believe I 
have hit upon the Meaning of my Author, as the ſame Caſe hap- 
pens daily in all Courts. | 


co hd wy 


Speaker 
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Speaker | into a Paſſion ; for you will ſee ſome bawl- 
ing out in a Fit of Rage, to inform the Judge that 


he is ſpeaking contrary to his Inſtructions, and that 


there is in his Cauſe ſome Miſchief, which he dares 


not diſcover, 

A good Diſputant, therefore, never will be in a 
Paſſion; for, nothing ſo much diſcompoſes Reaſon, 
or diſconcerts and bewilders a Pleading; as it gene- 
rally forces us both to offer, and to put up with, 
groſs Affronts; nay, ſometimes the very Judges are 
provoked by the Indecencies that eſcape us. It is 
much better for a Pleader to be modeſt, nay, ſome- 
times to ſuffer a good deal. For you are to anſwer an 
Opponent, not only by refuting him, but by de- 


ſpiſing, illuding, and ridiculing what he lays. Nor 


does any Part of an Orator's Buſineſs require Urba- 
nity, or Wit, more than this does. A genteel Man- 

ner (c) blunts the Edge of Spite; but where an An- 
tagoniſt is a mere Bawler, we are to attack him 
with Spirit, and not ſuffer ourſelves to be borne 

down by Impudence. For there are certain hard- 
mouth'd Fellows, who are always roaring out, or 
interrupting a Pleader, or diſturbing a whole Court. 


But it is not enough, that we do not imitate ſuch 


Brawlers; for it is our Duty to chaſtiſe them ſevere- 
ly, and to daſh their preſumptuous Impudence; and 
we are to call upon the Judges, or the Preſident of 


the Court, to maintain the Regularity of Debate, ſo 


as that each may ſpeak in his Turn. For that which 
we commonly miſtake for Modeſty i is no better than 


Weakneſs, and indicates a Meanneſs of Spirit, and 


a Softneſs of Skull, deſpicable beyond Expreſſion. *' . 


(c Orig. Odium mordet & pudor] This is a very extraordi- 
nary Expreſſion ; nor, notwithſtanding all the Pains that Burmar 
has taken upon it, can I reconcile it to common Senſe, but by the 
Manner i in which [ have tranſlated it. 


5 Quick- 
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Quickneſs is one of the chief Properties of Diſ- 
putation, and is incommunicable by Art. But, tho 


Nature is not to be informed, yet it may be aſſiſted, 
by Art. In this Matter our principal Buſineſs is al- 


ways to keep our Eye upon our main Queſtion and 


Purpoſe. While we do that, we never can deviate 
into any Indecencies of Language or Behaviour; nor 
ſhall we waſte the Time, to which the Hearing of 


- the Cauſe is confined, in Railing. And, ſhould our 
Antagoniſt do it, we can turn it to our own Advan- 


tage. We ſeldom can be taken at a Nonplus, if we 
carefully beforehand conſider what we are to ſpeak, 
what our Opponent may urge, and how we are to 
reply. 

It is, however, ſometimes an artful Conduct to 


conceal ſome Things in a Pleading, and produce 


them all at once in the Proof, by way of a ſudden 
Sally, or burſting from an Ambuſcade. This is 
moſt properly done, when we can offer ſomewhat 
that our Antagoniſt cannot anſwer off-hand, but may 
obviate, if you give him Time for Recollection. 


As to thoſe Proofs that are ſolid, and will bear Exa- 


mination, it is always our beſt Way to make the 
moſt of them at firſt, and the more they are inſiſted 
upon, the better. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to recommend to an Ora- 
tor, never to be turbulent or clamorous in his Alter- 
cations, which is generally the Caſe with the Igno- 
rant, For, though Impudence is troubleſome to 
the oppoſite Party, it is, at the ſame time, hateful 
to the Judge. Add to this, that it hurts a Pleader 
to diſpute a Matter too long, when he cannot carry 
it. When we muſt be worſted, our beſt Courſe is to 
ſubmit; becauſe, by fairly yielding up one Point, 
we are che more likely to obtain Belief as to others; 

and 
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and tho” it is the ſole Point, our Candour will ſoften 
the Cenſure that is to be inflicted. For to perſiſt in 
vindicating an Offence, eſpecially if we are convicted 
of it, is an Offence of itſelf. While the Victory is 
doubtful, Deſign and Stratagem can do a great deal, 
by taking advantage of the Enemy's Overſights, by 
ſuffering him to pals as far as he Can, nay, 8 — 
to proclaim his Victory. 

An Orator, therefore, is in the right to conceal « cer - 
tain Kinds of Evidence; for his Adverſary will 
thereby be apt to be the more preſſing for them, and 
put the whole of the Diſpute upon that Point, when 
he thinks he has them not to produce; and, by his 
calling for them in that importunate Manner, he 
gives them the more Weight when they are pro- 
duced. It may likewiſe be proper to yield up a Point 
which our Adverſary may think makes for hi mſelf, 
that while he endeavours to maintain it, he may be 
forced to give up others that are of greater Import- 
ance. Sometimes it is of Service to make two Pro- 
poſitions, and give him his Choice of both; and this 
has a better Effect in the Altercation, than it has in 
the Pleading, becauſe in the latter we anſwer our- 
ſelves, in the other, we convict our Adverſary, as it 
were upon his own Confeſſion. 1 

An able Pleader will carefully obſerve the Expreſ- 
ſions that ſeem moſt to affect a Judge either in his 
Favour or Disfavour; and this is moſt frequently 
found out in the Countenance of the Judge, but 
ſometimes by a Word, or an Action, that eſcapes him. 
He is then to repeat whatever he finds is for his Pur- 
poſe, and to ſteal as ſoftly as poſſible from whatever 
he perceives to hurt him. In this he will imitate a 


good Phyſician, who continues or leaves off to ad- 


miniſter Medicines, according as the Patient retains 
| or 
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or loaths them. Sometimes, if we find a Matter too 
intricate for us to unravel, we are to introduce an- 
other Queſtion, and, if poſſible, to transfer to it the 
Attention of the Judge. For when you cannot give 
a ſatisfactory Anſwer to a Queſtion, what can you do, 
but find out another Queſtion that lays your Antago- 
niſt under the ſame Difficulty ? In moſt Caſes, as I 
have already obſerved, the Attention of the Judge is 
to be engaged. This I obſerved when I treated of 
Evidence, and there is no Difference but in the Per- 
ſons ; for here the Diſpute lies between the two Plead- 
ers, and there it lay between the Pleader and the 
Witneſs. 

Now this is a Matter that is eaſy to be practiſed; nay, 
we ſhall find it of great Service to us very often to chuſe 
for our Subject ſomewhat, either real, or ſuppoſiti- 
tious, and to diſpute it with ſome Perſon engaged in 


the ſame Studies, in the ſame Manner as if we were 


altercating it at the Bar. And this may be done in 
the moſt ſimple Kind of Cauſes. I would not like- 
wiſe have an Advocate to be ignorant in what Manner 
he is to produce his Proofs before the Judge, in which 
he is to obſerve the ſame Order that he did in argu- 
ing; that is, to place the ſtrongeſt in the Front and 
in the Rear; for by the firſt he diſpoſes the Judge to 
believe him, and by the latter to give ſentence in his 
Favour. 
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* ConCcERNING JUDGMENT AND SAGACITY.. 
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my Abilities, I ſhould immediately go on to 


treat of the Diſpoſition of a Pleading, which is the 


next Head in Order, were I not apprehenſive, that 
ſome, who think that Judgment falls under the Head 
of Invention, will imagine I have omitted that Sub- 
ject; which, in my Opinion at leaſt, is ſo inter- 
woven and blended thro? all the Parts of this Work, 


that it is not only inſeparable from. its Sentiments, 


but from its very Words ; nor indeed can Art com- 
municate it any more than it can communicate either 
Taſte or Smell. Therefore all I can do upon this 
Head is to point out what an Orator ought to prac- 
tiſe, and what he ought to avoid, ſo as to ſerve to 
regulate his Judgment. The chief Rule, after all, is 
never to attempt Impoſſibilities, and to ſhun whatever 
is contradictory or in common to both Parties. As to 
Purity and Perſpicuity, the good Senſe alone, with 
which a Man is born, can rt him. 


Judgment does not greatly differ from Sagacity, 


only we apply the firſt to the Management of Mat- 
ters that are already evident, and the latter to the 


Diſcovery of Matters that are either obſcure, or not 


found out, or doubtful. Now the Principles of 
Judgment are very often infallible; but Sagacity 1 is 


AVING proceeded thus far, to the beſt of 


* 


deep Reaſoning, which commonly conſiſts in weigh⸗ 


ing and comparing Circumſtances, and implies both 
Invention and Judgment at the ſame time. We are 
not, however, to imagine that theſe Obſervations are 
univerſally true. For Sagacity often determines itſelf 


by Circumſtances that occur before we have finiſh'd - 
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our Pleading. Thus, Cicero ſhowed great Sagacity 
in abridging the Length of his Pleadings againſt Yer- 
res, rather than that the Hearing of the Cauſe ſhould 
be delay'd till the Year when his Opponent Hortenſius 
was to be Conſul ; and in all Pleadings at the Bar, 
Sagacity is of the greateſt Utility. It is Sagacity that 
directs us what we are to ſay, what we are to ſup- 
preſs, and what we are to ſuſpend ; whether we are 
to deny, or to juſtify, an Action; whether an Intro. 
duction, and of what Kind, is proper; where a Nar- 
rative is neceſſary, and in what Manner it is to be 
conducted ; whether we are to plead upon the Prin- 

ciples of Equity or of Law; in what Order we are 
to diſpoſe our Pleading ; what Stile we are to uſe, 
the ſevere, the gentle, or even the ſubmiſſive. But 
I have already pointed out thoſe Matters as they oc- 
curred ; and I ſhall continue to do the ſame as Oc- 
caſion ſhall require. I ſhall, however, give a few 
Inſtances by way of Examples, that I may explain 
my Meaning, which I think cannot be done by lay- 
ing down any Rules of Art. 


The Sagacity- or Conduct of Demoſthenes was very 
noble ; for, having perſuaded the Athenians ro under- 
take a War, which had ſucceeded but very indiffe- 


rently, he ſhewed them that they had hitherto ma- 
naged it with no Wiſdom 5 and that it was not too” 


late for them to retrieve their. Overſights ; but that 


if they committed no Overſights, they had Rea- 


fon to conceive better Hopes in Time to come. The 
fame Orator, fearing to ſhock his Countrymen, if he 


ſhould directly reproach them for their Inactivity and 


Neglect of public Liberty, choſe to do it by running 
out in the Praiſes of their Anceſtors, who ſupported 


their Government with Spirit and Wiſdom, For 


thus he readily gained their Attention, and it natu- 
rally 
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rally followed that the Review of what was glorious 
in their Anceſtors, made them aſhamed of what was 
ignoble in-themſelves. 

As to Cicero, his ſingle Pleading for Cluentius is 
worthy a thouſand Examples. How beautifully i is it 
conducted? How fine is the Narrative in which he 
ſtrips the Mother, whoſe Evidence was likely to be ſo 
prejudicial to her Son, of all manner of Credit. 
How finely does he throw upon his Antagoniſt the 
Charge of corrupting the Judges, rather than deny 
the Fact, on account, as he terms it, of the con- 
firmed Infamy of their Judgment! and how beauti- 
fully does he at laſt apologize for calling to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, in ſo odious an Affair, the Meaning of the 
Law! a Manner of Defence that muſt have done 
him great Hurt with the Judges, had he not pre- 
viouſly uſed all thoſe Precautions for winning their 
Attention and Aﬀections; and ſhows that he em- 
ployed the Defence from the Law, againſt the Will 
of Cluentius. 

How very fine is the ſame Orator's Conduct with 
regard to Milo ! He does not fall into the Narrative 
till he deſtroys all the Prepoſſeſſions that might hurt 
him z and how artfully does he turn the Charge of 
Way-laying upon Clodius ! tho? in fact the whole was 
no more than an accidental Rencounter. How he 
juſtifies the F act, yet ſhows that it happened againſt 
the Intention of Mil / How nobly does he implore 
the Court, without putting any Supplication into the 
Mouth of his Client! It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate other Inſtances in the ſame Orator. How he di- 
veſts Cotta of all Credit; how he pleads in his own 
Right for Ligarius ; and how he ſaved Cornelius by 
boldly e the Fact! 
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I am now only to add, that Sagacity is of deciſive 
Importance not only in the Conduct of a Pleading, 
but in the Conduct of Life; and without it all Rules 
are vain; for Sagacity, without Learning, will carry 
a Man thro' the World better than Learning can 
without Sagacity. In ſhort, it is ſhe that renders 
every Diſcourſe ſuitable to Places, Times and Cha- 
rafters. But, becauſe it is an extenſive Subject, and 
is blended with that of Elocution, I ſhall reſume it 
when I come to lay down Rules for Propriety of Ex- 


preſſion. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


cov THE Tio OF A PROPER Disro- 
a SITION, 


: PRESUME, that J have ſaid 

enough concerning Invention; for 
I have not only laid down the 
Principles upon which the Judg- 
ment is form'd, but thoſe by 

which the Paſſions are moved. 
But, as it is not enough for one 
who e a Building, to bring together his 
Stones, his Materials, and every thing that is pro- 
per for carrying it on, unleſs the Whole is diſpoſed 
of, and conducted, by the Skill of an able Architect; 
ſo, in the Study of Eloquence, it is not enough that 
a large Maſs of Materials be piled and heaped up 
together, unleſs Dispos trio ſhall reduce them into 
Order, and connect them into ſtrong, but graceful, 

Unitormitg. 
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Prsrosir row, therefore, is very juſtly entitled to 


be the ſecond of the five Diviſions I have laid down, 


A Figure, though all its Limbs are complete, is 
not a Statue till it is properly placed; and though a 
Man may have every Member of his Body complete, 


yet if the Situation of any one of them is otherwiſe | 
than Nature deſigned it to be, he muſt be conſider̃ed 


as a Monſter. A Limb, if ever ſo ſlightly put out 


of its Place, loſes its Vigour; and Troops, when 


confuſed, fall fout of one another. Nay, I agree 
with thoſe who think that the Syſtem. of Nature is 


maintained by Order, and, were that Order broken, 
the whole of it muſt ruſh into Confuſion. _ 1 


In like manner, Speaking, without an Order be- 
ing obſerved, is no other than a confuſed Heap of 
Words, floating, like a Ship without a Steerſman, 
without any determined Courſe, The Speaker is 
guilty of many Repetitions, and many Omiſſions, 


and is no better than a Traveller wandering in the 
Night- time in a ffrange Country. For, having 


mark'd out neither Beginning, Progreſs, nor End, 
he is guided by Chance, rather than Deſign (a). 


% The whole of this Book, therefore, treats of Di / 


and as there never were, nor ever will be, two 
Cauſes reſembling each other in all Reſpe&s, the 


Pleader is to pry, he is to watch, he is to invent, he 


a) Deſign] There is ſomewhat pretty particular in this Intro- 
duction, for, in the Compaſs of a very few Lines, we have no leſs 
than ſeven or eight Compariſons, iz. to Architecture, Statuary, 
Anatomy, Mutilations, War, Natural Philoſophy, Sailing, and 
Travelling. | > z 
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is to judge, and he is to aſk Counſel from his w 


Breaſt. At the ſame time, I do not deny that ſome * 5 * 


Part of this Diviſion admits of 8 8 0 and L ſhall | 
not omit them. 


CHAP. 4 


ConcenxinG DrsyosrTION! AND ITS Manvz. 


A I have already intimated, Diviſion ſeparates 
11 complex Propoſitions into ſingle ones; Parti- 
tion, ſingle Propoſitions into Parts. Separate Order 
is a certain right placing of Propoſitions, connecting! 
the following with the foregoing. Diſpoſition is the 


proper Diſtribution of Things and Parts into their 


right Places. But ſtill we are to remember, that 
Diſpoſition may be varied as the Intereſt of a Cauſe 
requires; - and that, in the ſame Cauſe, the Defend- 
ant is not tied up to begin with the ſame Point the 
Proſecutor had begun with. Not to multiply Ex- 
amples, this Method is juſtified by the Practice of 
Demoſthenes and AMſchines. For the former, in the 
Trial of Ctefphon, begun his Pleading with Matters 
of Law, where he thought his ſtrong Point lay; but 
- Demoſthenes, who ſpoke for the Defendant, before he 
touch*d upon any Point of Law, ſaid all, or almoſt _ 
all, he had to ſay, and thereby prepared the Judges 
fur the Matter of Law. And, indeed, it is but rea - 
ſonable that both Parties ſhould begin with what 
Points they pleaſe; otherwiſe, the Defendant muſt 
be tied down to the Pleaſure of the Proſecutor. In 
ſhorr, in Recriminations, when each Party becomes 
a Detendanr, before the one accuſes the other, the 
G RO Order 
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Order of the whole Matters between them muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be different. 


I ſhall, therefore, lay before my Reader the Me. 


thod of my Practice, of which I never have made 
any Myſtery, and which is founded partly upon 
Rules, partly upon Experience. Now, my firſt Care 
was, in all the Trials I was concerned in, to make 


myſelf thoroughly Maſter of all the Points that 


could come into the Controverſy. For, in Schools, 
a few ſtated Points which the Greeks call Themes, and 
Cicero Propgitions, were explained before the Decla- 
mation. When I had made theſe paſs, as it. were, in 
Review before me, I then ſet myſelf to ſtudy what 
could be ſaid on one Side of the Queſtion, as well 
as on the other, and that with aunt Application to 
both. 

/ To effect this, my firſt Buſineſs was, (and indeed, 
though it is no difficult, yet it is an important, Mat- 
ter) to ſettle the Point which each Party wanted to 
eſtabliſh, and the Means by which they were to eſta- 


bliſh it. In this I obſerved the following Method. I 


firſt conſidered what was advanced by the Proſecutor. 
This was either admitted on both Sides, or contro- 
verted. If admitted, it could be no Point of De- 
bate. I next beſtowed the ſame Pains upon the An- 
ſwer of the Defendant : And ſometimes it happened, 
that it was admitted by the Proſecutor. Now, the 
Queſtion began at the very firſt Point of their Dif- 
ference. For Example: You have killd a Man.— 
T have. Thus far the Fact is admitted. I then paſs 
to the Detendant, who is to juſtify the Fact. The 
Law, ſays he, juſtifies a Man in killing an Adulterer 
with the Adultereſs. Admitted. Thus far both Par- 
ties agree; and then comes the third Point, which is 
to be the Matter of Diſpute between them, They 
| were 
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were not Adulterers. ——They were, Here is the Que- 


ſtion, the Fact comes to we diſputed, and the Conn 
is conjectural. 
Sometimes even the third Point is Ae on 


both Sides, viz. that the Parties killed were Adul- 


terers; But, replies the Accuſer, it was unlawful in 
| you to kill theos ; you was a baniſhed Man, you was 


branded with Infamy. Here the Matter turns upon a 
Point of Law. Sometimes the very firſt Charge is 
is denied. You kilPd the Man. — I did not kill him. 
Here the Controverſy is formed. In this Manner 


are we to conſider, where the Controverſy begins, 


and upon what the firſt Queſtion 1 is founded. 


Sometimes the Charge is ſimple. Rabbi kilPd 


Saturninus. Sometimes it is complicated. Lucius 
Varenus has incurred the Penalty of the Statute againſt 
ſtabbing; for he ought to be condemned for killing Caius 
Varenus, for wounding Cneius, and likewiſe for killing 
Salarius. Thus the Propoſitions are different; and 


the ſame Obſervation holds with regard to ſeveral 


Caules, 
But ſeveral Queſtions and States may be formed 
from a complex Propoſition. For Inſtance, where 
a Defendant denies one Charge, defends another, and 
deſtroys a third becauſe the Action is not rightly 
laid. In ſuch Caſes, the Proſecutor ought to be ve- 
ry careful as to the Points he is to anſwer, and the 
Order in which he is to reply. As to the Part of 
the Proſecutor, I am much of the ſame Sentiments 
with Celſus, who follows thoſe of Cicero; but I think 
he makes too great a Point of it, that tome very 
ſtrong Argument ſhould be placed in the Front ef 
the Pleading, and ſomething, if poſſible, ſtill ſtronger 
in the Rear; and that all our weakeſt Arguments 
ſhould take place in the Middle; becaule the Judge 
AF 2 .E | in 
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in the Beginning of a Pleading ought to be touch'd, 
| and, at the Cloſe of it, convinced. 
1 The Defendant's Advocate, however, ought to 
begin with the ſtrongeſt Charge againſt him, leſt the 
Judge, being wholly: intent upon that, ſhould pay the 
leſs Regard to all his preceding Defences. And yet, 
ſometimes, this Order ought not to be obſerved. For 
Inſtance, when the ſlighter Charges are evidently 
falſe; for, in that Caſe, by deſtroying them, he de- 
ſtroys all the Credit of his Proſecutor, and thereby 
prepoſſeſſes the Judge againſt the Whole of the 
Charge, when he comes to anſwer the ſtrongeſt 
Points. It may, however, be proper, on ſuch Oc- 
caſions, to preface the Pleading with ſome Reaſons 
why the main Charge is not immediately ſpoken to, 
and to promiſe to ſpeak to it. For this Manner re- 
moves all Suſpicion of our being afraid to encounter 
immediately the main Charge. 73 
It is generally proper to begin with clearing a De- 
fendant from the Crimes imputed to him in any for- 
mer Part of his Life, in order to reconcile the Judge 
to the Defence which he is to make upon the Mat- 
ter for which he is tried. But Cicero, directed not 
by the general Practice, but by the Circumſtances of 
the Caſe, in his Pleading for Varenus, delay'd this 
Part to the laſt. 6 
In ſingle Charges, we are to conſider whether we 
are to anſwer by a ſingle Propoſition, or by ſeveral. 
If by the former, it is, that we may reſt our Defence 
upon the Fact, or upon the Law. If upon the Fact, 2 
we are to conſider whether we are to deny or to juſti- 
fy it. If upon the Law, we are then to reſolve 
upon what Branch of Law we are to proceed, and 
whether W are to attach ourſelves to its Words, or 
its Meaning, In this we are determined by examin- 
10. | ing 
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ing the Nature of the Law upon which the Proſecu· 
tion is founded, and upon which Judgment is to be 
pronounced. For, in Schools, certain Caſes are lad 
down that connect ſeveral Circumſtances in one 
Queſtion. For Example, © A Father, after expoſing 
his Child, comes to know him again z” Mbetber, in 
that Caſe, he has not a Rig bi to take him home, upon 
paying for his Subſiſtence ? Whetker 2 Father has not @ 
Right to dift uberit an ae Son? Whether a Fa- 


en 


been expoſed, | to oblige bim to marry the 8 of 2 
rich Kinſman, though the Sen wants to marry the Daugh + 
ter of the poor Man who brought bim up? Here the 
Laws about expoſed Children are very proper for 
moving the Paſſions, but the Laws of diſinheriting 
muſt determine the Queſtion. Mean while, a Que- 
b ſtion is not always determined by one Law, for one 
Law may claſh with another; and this Matter muſt 
be carefully canyailes, beiore the main Queſtion can 
be ſettled. 
| Several Defences may 4 made againſt the 3 | 
Charge, Thus, in the Caſe of Rabirius, If be bas 
Kill d pi Deceaſed, he would have done right ; but be 
did not kill bim. Now, in Matters where we have a 
great deal to offer (Y) againſt a ſingle Propoſition, a 
Pleader is firſt to conſider all that can be faid upon 
the Subject, and then the Manner in which he is to 
arrange it. Upon this Head, I am not for the Me- 
| thod which I recommended a little above, and in 
probative Arguments, when I ſaid that we ſome- 
times may begin with our ſtrong Proofs. For Mat- 
ters of Evidence ought always to grow, by proceed- 


\ 


%) Oger] - I have been a little explicit upon this Head, be- 
Cauſe the * requires it. 
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ing from the weakeſt to the ſtrongeſt Proofs, whe- 
ther they are the ſame, or of different Kinds. 
Now, Matters of Law generally admit 'of Con- 
teſts upon different Points; in Matters of Fact, one 


Point only is to be eſtabliſhed. Bur let us ſpeak firſt 
of thoſe that admit of different Points, Of ſuch, 
we ought always to begin with the weakeſt. For this 


Reaſon, ſometimes, after we have handled a few of 
them, we uſe to put them aſide, or bid our Oppo- 


nent make his beſt of them; for we cannot proceed 
to others without paſſing ſorne by : But we are to 


manage this ſo as not to ſeem to condemn them, 


but to ſet them aſide, becauſe we can carry our Caufe 
without them. 


One'gets a Letter of 1 to receive the Rents 


of another Man's paternal Eſtate. One Conſidera- 
tion, that may be proper, is, Whether the Perſon, 


who has got this Power, is in a Capacity to uſe it? 
After we have touch'd upon this Point, ſuppoſe we 
give it up, or are forced to give it up. Another 
Point occurs, Whether the Perſon, who gives the 
Power, is qualified to give it? Well, we give up 


that Point likewiſe; and then another Queſtion is 


ſtarted, Whether the Party, who ſues, is Heir, or 
ſole Heir? This likewiſe is given up; and then 
comes the main Queſtion, Whether the Debt 1 is re- 


ally due? 


By this Method a Pleading gathers Strength in its 
Progreſs; whereas he muſt be a Madman, who ſhall 


begin by giving up his ſtrongeſt Points, and finiſh 


with his weakeſt. Thus, I have known a Caſe like 
the following brought into a School: You are not 
„to diſinherit the Man whom you have adopted; 

admitting you may difinherit another, you are not 


5 to diſinherit a brave Man, like this; nay, grant- 
„„ 
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ing you may diſinherit a brave Man, you are not · 


4 to do it merely becauſe he does not comply with 5 3 


« all your Whims. I ſhall grant you may even do it 
ein that Caſe, yet you are not to do it upon Suſpi- 
« cion; and grant that you might do it upon Sulpi- 
e cion, it ought. to be better grounded than yours 
* is.” This is a Sample of the Difference that pre- 
vails in Cauſes that ariſe in Law. In thoſe that turn 
upon the Fact, ſeveral Queſtions may tend to eſta- 
bliſh the ſame Point; and ſuch, - as do not affect the 
main Queſtion, may be given up. A Man, for In- 
ſtance, is upon his Defence againſt a Charge of 
Theft; © You muſt prove, ſays he to his Proſecutor, 
* that you had the Goods; you muſt prove that you 
* loft them; you muſt prove that you loſt them by 
heit, and you muſt prove me to be the Thief.“ 
Now, the firſt three Points my be given up, but w we 
muſt ſtick to the laſt, _ 

It was Likewiſe my Practice to retrace the ſrcel fied 
Fact, upon which a Cauſe generally hinges, back to 
the original general Propoſition ; and ſometimes, 
even in deliberative Matters, I have proceeded from 


the general Propoſition to the laſt ſpecified Queſtion ; ; 


for Example, Numa deliberates whether he is to accept 
of the Sovereignty offered him by the Romans. Here the 
general Queſtion is, Whether he is to be a Sovereign? 
The firſt ſpedffied Queſtion is, I betber in a foreign 


State? The next is, Whether at Rome? And the 


laſt is, Whether it is for the Advantage of all Parties 
for him to accept of the Offer ? 
In like manner, with baer to' Matters of 


Controverſy. A Man, for his public Services, 


demands his Neighbour's Wife. The laſt ſpe- 
cific Queſtion is, Whether he has a Right to 
make ſuch a Demand? The general Queſtion is, 

: Whether 
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Whether he ought to be gratified with whatever he 
demands? and then, Whether he ean demand her, ſhe 
belonging to a private Perſon ? Whether he can de- 
mand her in Marriage ? Whether he can demand her 
at all, as being cloathed with a Huſband? But a 


Matter like this is not to be debated in the ſame Or- 
der that it preſents itſelf to us; for the firſt Thing 


that ſuggeſts itſelf to us, is the laſt Thing that comes 


in the Arrangement of the Plea, Thou ſhalt not covet 
thy Meigblour s Wife. Therefore when we are in a 
Hurry, this Arrangement eſcapes us. We are not to 
be contented with what immediately preſents itſelf. 
Let us go a little farther ; let us examine whether he 


has a Right to demand even a Widow , nay, anyThing 


that is private Property ; nay, which is the laſt (and 


yet the ſame with the firſt) Conlideration, any Thing 


that is unjuſt (a). 

My Practice was, to mark the Points in which my 
Opponent and I were agreed, provided they were to 
my Purpoſe. I then not only preſſed him upon his 
Conceſſions, but I multiplied them by Partition. 
Thus in the following Caſe, A General, who, in a 
* Competition for public Honours, had got the bet· 
© ter of his Father, was taken Priſoner; Ambaſſa- 
dors being ſent to redeem him, they met his Fa- 
ther on his Return from the Enemy, and he told 
& them they came too late; they, hoggever, ſearched 
„ the Father, and in the Lappet of his Robe found a 
« Sum of Money; then proceeding in their Inten- 
tc tion, they found their General faſtened to a Croſs, 


<«. with juſt Life enough to ſay, Beware of the Traitor,” 


Upon this the Father was impeached. 


{a) I have, with Mr. Rollin, omitted tranſlating a Paragraph or 
two that follows in the Original, becauſe, in fact, the Reading is 


Let 


not . very * but the Senſe trifling and uſeleſs. 
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Let us now conſider in what we are agreed. T; Th 
ſon is come to light, and that too by Means of the Gene- 
ral, We are now to ſearch for the Traitor. You own 
you went to our Enemies, that you went privately, that you _ 
. returned ſafe from them, that you brought with you a - 
Sum of Money, which Money was found concealed about 

your Perſon. Now a ſingle Fact ſometimes ſtrikes 
deeper, when laid down in this Manner; and when 
it happens to make a ſtrong Impreſſion upon the 
Mind, we become in a Manner deaf to all the De- 
fence that is offered. This Way of accumulating 
Charges is moſt proper for an Impeacher, but I would 
recommend it to the Defendant to make head againſt 
them ſeparately. _ 

I likewiſe uſed, in diſpoſing of the whole of my 
Subject, to do the ſame Thing I recommended under 
the Head of Arguments. For I laid down all that 
could be urged againſt me, and then ſet aſide every 
Thing, till nothing remained but the very Matter 
which I wanted to eſtabliſh, Thus, in a Charge of 
Prevarication (0, we urge, That every Perſon, 
* who is accuſed, muſt be acquitted either by his 
„ own Innocence, or by the Interpoſition of Power, 


“Violence, or Money, or by the Difficulty of find- 


„ing Evidence, or by the Partiality of the Judge. 
_ «. You acknowledge that this Man had offended, you 
66 complain of no Interpoſition of Violence, none of 


*) This Paſſage is ſufficient to 5 the apr 96. of this Word, 
which in the Engliſb Language is very indetermined. It is farther 
fix'd by our Author, J 9. c. 2. where he ſays, that a Pleader 
- ſhou'd not prevaricate, or play booty with his Cauſe. The Abbe 
Gedoyn applies the Prevarication here ſpoken of to a Judge, but 
againſt our Author's Meaning. (See Cicero in his fa 6 f 
gainſt Cæcilius, in the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. I. p. 170. ) 
The Learned have aſſigned ſeveral whimſical Etymologies to this 
ID which ſeems to be no other than varur, crooked, or 
winding. | 


66 Power, 
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a Power, none of Money ; there was no Difficulty 
&* in the Proof; to what then could his Acquittal oe: 


s owing, but to your betraying your Charge?“ 

In pleading, when J could not carry every Point, 
I carried as. many as I could. A Man is killed. 
Where ? Not in a ſolitary Place, which might make us 


ſuſpelt him to have been murdered by Villains. He was 


not killed by Robbers, for he was rifled of nothing; nor by 
his next Heir, for he was worth nothing. Some one then 


muſt have borne him a Grudge. But who that was is the 
Queſtion. Now this Manner of examining all that can 


be ſaid upon a Head, and as it were rejecting every 


Thing, but that wich makes for our Purpoſe, 
greatly facilitates the Diviſion of a Pleading. Milo is 
accuſed for killing Clodius. He either killed him, or 
he did not kill him. To deny the Fact would be 


moſt for our Purpoſe, but that is not to be done; 


we are therefore to acknewledge it. We are next to 


enquire whether he did it lawfully or unlawfully. If 


lawfully, he muſt either have done it through Deſign 
or Neceſſity; for Ignorance cannot be pleaded, De- 


ſign is generally looked upon to be equivocal, and. 


therefore a Reaſon by way of Defence is to be added, 
by urging that his Deſign was thereby to ſerve his 
Country. Did he kill him thro' Neceſſity? Then the 


Encounter on one Side muſt have been accidental, and 


not premeditated. Conſequently, one of them muſt 


have way-laid the other. Was Milo or Clodius the Way- 


layer? Clodius, to be ſure. Thus the Chain of Cir- 


cumftances, as they naturally follow one another, 
guides, the Pleader to the ſtrong Point of his De- 
fence. 


Farther, It was, or it was not, Milo's Intention to 
kill Clodius, when he found the latter had way-laid 


him, His ſafeſt Defence ie, that it was not. The 
| 43 35 Slaves 
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Slaves of Milo, therefore, acted without the Orders, with= 
out the Knowledge, without the Preſence. of. their, Maſter « 
Had Cicero reſted here, ſome Imputation of Back- 
| wardneſs muſt have ſtuck to Milo, which would have . 
hurt the Credit of his Defence, becauſe he maintai 
it to be a right Thing to kill Clodius. He therefore 
adds, as every one would wiſh his own Servants to aft, 
were he in the like Circumſtances. This M anner is the 
more uſeful, becauſe, very often, ſomething muſt be 
ſaid, and yet we can ſay nothing to our own liking: 
Let us therefore ſurvey the whole, and thereby we 
ſhall ſay ſomewhat that either does the greateſt Ser- 
vice, or the leaſt Diſſervice, to our Cauſe. Some- 
times we may lay hold of our Opponent's Propoſi- 
tion, for I have already obſerved, the ſame Propo- 
ſitions may be of equal Service to both Parties. 
Whole Volumes have, I know, been written by Pro- 
feſſors, in examining which Party ought to begin firſt, 
This is determin*d by the dreadful Inflexibility of For- 
mulas (c), or by the Manner of laying the Proceſs, or 
by Lot. This Queſtion is of no Conſequence i in Schools, 
where both Proſecutor and Defendant are at liberty, 
in the ſame Declamations, to lay a Charge, to refute 
it, and to reply to that Refutation. There are how- 
ever many Cauſes, where it is very difficult to find 
out which Party has a Right to ſpeak firſt; as for 
Inſtance, the following: © A Man has three Sous: one 
* an Orator, another a Philoſopher, and the third a 


* Phyſician; and he leaves by his Will a fourth Part 


5 of his Eſtate to each, with a Direction that the re- 
** maining Fourth ſhould go to that Son, who was 


(c) Theſe were particular Sets of Words, which Pleaders were 
obliged to repeat, and their failing in a ſingle Syllable loſt them 
their Cauſe, See Cicero's Character of an Orator, J. 1. where: 
they are finely ridicul'd. They * were aboliſh d by the 
a hos Tuſlittan, 

(c of : 
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of moſt Service to his Country.” The Sons go to 

Law, and tho! the Propoſition of the Queſtion is very 
clear, yet it is not clear who has a Right to ſpeak 
firſt. For each Advocate will be for taking the 
Preference for his Client. Thus far I have thought 
fit to ſpeak in general concerning Diviſion. 


But how are we to find out Queſtions that are 
more knotty and leſs common ? My Anſwer is, by 
the ſame Means that we apply Sentences, Expreſſions, 
Figures, and Deſcriptions, by our Genius, our Ap- 
Plication, and Practice. Scarcely do. they ever e- 
ſcape any Man of the leaſt Attention, if he takes Na- 
ture for his Guide. But moſt People, ſmitten with 
an Itch of Reputation in Eloquence at the Bar, take 
up with the moſt ſhowy, but leaſt ſerviceable, Qua- 
lities ; while others, without Tafte or Judgment, 
throw out whatever comes uppermoſt, To illuſtrate 
what I now ſay, I will give my Reader a Sketch of 
a School Exerciſe, which is far from being either 
iſ new or difficult. The Law ſays, ** that a Son who 
= «* does not appear with his Father, when the latter is 
| « tried for Treaſon, is to be diſinherited. Every 
« Man condemned for Treaſon is to be ſent into Ba- 
c niſhment, with his Advocate. A Man who had 
* two Sons, one of them eloquent, and the other 
66 illiterate, was tried for Treaſon, and the former 
& attended him as his Advocate, but the latter did 
e not: Being condemned, he was, with his Advo- 
| &« cate, ſent into Exile. The illiterate Son, for his | 
| public Services, obtained, by way of Reward, the 2 
8 © Repeal of the Sentence againſt his Father and Bro- 
= s ther. The Father, being thus returned, died in- 
| 4 teſtate; the illiterate Son claims Part of his E- 
| « tte, but the eloquent Son claims the whole.” _ 
Wl | Here, thoſe eloquent Gentlemen, who pity us for 
the Pains we take about Cauſes that ſeldom or never 
| happen, 
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happen, will inftantly' lay hold of the favourable Cha- 


facters; theyswill plead for the illiterate againſt the 


eloquent Son; for the brave Man, againſt the Milk- 
ſop; for the Son who has reſtored the Family, againſt 
TA, who never had ſerved it ; for him who offered to 
be contented with a Part of his Father's Fortune, a- 


gainſt him who would ſeize the whole of it. All 
theſe are material Conſiderations, and greatly to the 


Purpoſe, but they are far from being deciſive. In 
ſuch a Pleading as this, the preſent Practice is to 


ramble after rumbling; puzzling Expreſſions, for in 
modern Times, Tumult and Clamour ew Bar take 


place of Beauty and Eloquence. 


Others, who have more ſober Senſe, but take up 
with whatever firſt preſents itſelf, will ſee the follow- 
ing Conſiderations floating, as it were, upon the Sur- 
face of the Cauſe; * That the illiterate Son was ex- 
„ cuſable for not attending his Father upon his Trial, 
« becauſe he could have done him no Service, if he 
BO had; nay, that the eloquent Son himſelf had not 
<< 2 great deal to boaſt of, ſince his Father was con- 
c demned ; that the Reſtorer of the F amily was 
© more worthy of the Inheritance, than a Fellow 
„ who was covetous, ungrateful, and unnatural; 
one who refuſed to give any Thing to his Brother, 
e who had ſo well deſerved his Share of the Eſtate.” 


cc 


They will likewiſe obſerve that the firſt Point de- 


pends upon the Words, and the Intention of the 
Law, without ſettling which, every Thing that can 


be ſaid muſt go for nothing. 


But the Man who follows Nature will immediately 


| ee, that the firſt Plea the illiterate Son has to offer, 


is, My Father, who died without a Will, left two 
“Sons; and I, as one of them, claim, by the Law 
— Nations, Part of his Eſtate.“ Is there a Man ſo 


5 void 


J 
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'void of Senſe and Learning, as not to enter his 
Plea in that Manner, even ſuppoſing, him to be ig- 


| norant what a Propoſition is? He will run out 2 
little in commending the Juſtice of that Law of Suc- 


ceſſion, which is eſtabliſhed i in all Countries. Well, 
let us now conſider what may be offered againſt a 
Demand that appears to be ſo well founded. No- 
thing can be more clear than that the Law ſays, 
„That the Man who does not appear as an Advo- 
* cate for his Father, when he is tried for Treaſon, 
< is to be diſinherited ; and you, the illiterate Son, 
« did not appear, when your Father was in that Si- 
tuation.“ This is the Propoſition, and it neceſ- 
farily introduces a Flouriſh in Praiſe of the Law, and 
A Reproach to the abſenting Son. 

'Hitherto the Propoſitions of both Parties are un- 
deniable, when ſeparately conſidered. Let us there- 
fore return to the Claimant. If he is not void of 
common Senſe, his firſt Reflection will be, If this 
Law ſtands in my Way, there can be no Proceſs, and 


I can have no Plea. Now that there is ſuch a Law, 


and that the illiterate Son incurr'd the Penalties of it, 
is paſt all Doubt. What then is he to plead next ? 
J am a plain Man, ſays he, and 1 lived in the Country. 


But the Law makes no Diſtinction of Perſons, there- 


fore that Plea can avail you nothing. Let us there- 


fore try whether this Law has not a weak Side, where 


we may attack it. Nature (1 cannot too often repeat 
it) ought ſtill to be our Guide, and Nature directs us 


to have recourſe to the Intention of a Law, when the 
Letter of it is againſt us. A general Conſideration 


ariſes, whether, in this Caſe, the Letter or the Inten- 
tion of the Law is to decide. But if we keep to ge- 
neral Terms, we may be eternally diſputing upon 


this Point without ever coming to any Determination; 
„ 
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let us, therefore, find out in this Caſe ſome Specia-· 
lity, that ſets aſide the Letter of the Law. Then, 


you ſay, The Son, tobo does not appear, is to be diin- E 
berited. Every Son, without Exception? Now, we 


can ſcarcely avoid urging the following Arguments. 


„ Suppoſing a. Son is an Infant, or ſick in Bed, by. F 


« abroad, or in the Army, or upon an Embaſſy; is 
Ahe, make ſuch Circumſtances, to be diſinherited, 
& if he does not appear? Surely not.“ Here is a 
great Point gain'd, if we can but eſtabliſh the Poſſi- 
bility of a Son's ſucceeding to his Father, though he 
did not attend him on his Trial. 
Now, let us ſhift the Flute, as Cicero ſays, from 
one Hand to the other, and conſider what the Man 


of Eloquence has to urge. Admit, ſays he, that ſome 
; Exceptions may lie to the Letter of the Law, yet your 


Caſe is not one of them; you was not in your Infancy, you 


was not ill in Bed, abroad of in the Army, or upon an 


Embaſſy. The other ſtill recurs to his firſt Defence: 
Jam, ſays he, a plain Man. The Orator naturally re- 
Joins, It was not required of you to plead, for your Fa- 
ther, but to appear with bim. This is Fact. Well; 
then the plain Man's next Recourſe is, to the. Mean- 
ing of the Law: The Law, ſays he, was meant to 
puniſa Unnaturality in a Son, but I am no unnatural Son, 


| You was unnatural, replies the other, when you in- 
curr d the Penalties of this Law, though, either through 


Remorſe. or Ambition, you demanded the Repeal of our Ba- 
niſbment. Beſides, it was by you my Father was condemmn d; 


your not appearing determined the Judges againſt him. 


To this the plain Man may reply, You, Sir, was 
the Cauſe of my Father's Condemnation ;,, you had diſobliged 
a great many People; you had contratted many Family 

9varrels. But theſe are Allegations only; as is ano- 


ther Plea, which the plain Man might urge, That 
Vor. II. „ Ai... the | 


. " » 
* - 


the Father was unwilling to expoſe all bis F amily to bis 
ä Danger. Such are the Contents of the firſt Queſtion, 
| as ariſing from the Letter and the Meaning of the 
| he. Law. 

Let us ſtretch our Enquiries ade and let us 
5 examine whether, and in what Manner, another Me- 


imitate a real Examination; for J want to inſtruct 
how to ſearch Things out; and, dropping all Or- 
nament of Language, I ſuit myſelf to the Inſtruction 
of my Pupils. Hitherto we have drawn all our Ar- 
guments from the Perſon of the Claimant; but why 
are we not to examine concerning the Father ? Says 
the Law, Whoever does not appear as Advocate for 
Vis Father, let him be diſinberited. Why are we not 
here to examine, whether the Law does not admit of 
Exceptions? This we often do, in Caſes where Sons 
are proſecuted for not ſupporting their Fathers. For, 
{i we enquire whether the Father has not given Evi- 


| dence againſt his Sons in a Court of Juſtice? : Whe- 


ther he had not fold his Son to Proſtitution? Now, 
what are we to enquire concerning the Father in que- 
ſtion here? He was condemn'd. Does the Law, 
then, relate only to Fathers who are acquitted ? 
This, at firſt Sight, is a knotty Suggeſtion. How- 


ever, let us do our beſt, The Meaning of the Law, 


probably, was to prevent Parents from being de- 

= prived, if innocent, of the Aſſiſtance of their Chil- 
| dren. But this makes, againſt the illiterate Son, for 
= he admits that his Father was innocent. The Que- 
ſtion furniſhes another Argument. He who is con- 

demmn'd for Treaſon ſhall be ſent, with his Advocate, into 

. Baniſhment, Now, it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 

the Law intended to inflict the ſame Puniſhment, if 

the Son did appear, as if he did not appear. Be- 

ſides, 
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; thod may not be found out. Here I am careful to 
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ſicles, Exiles have no Benefit of the Law. T bere- 


fore it is not probable that this Law was meant to : 
affect the Son who did not appear for his Father, if 
condemn'd. Now, in both Caſes, the illiterate Son 


makes it doubtful, whether being an Exile he 0 


have poſſeſs'd any Property. 
In oppoſition to this, the eloquent Son will, urge 
the Letter of the Law, which admits of no Excep- 


tion, becauſe the very Meaning of it was to puniſh 


Sons who do not appear for their Fathers, through 
Fear of being ſent into Exile; and he affirms that 
his Brother did not appear for his innocent Father. - 
Here it is proper to obſerve, that two general Que- 
ſtions may ariſe out of one State of a Caſe. If the © 


Obligation lies upon every Son ? 1785 N the Right belongs 
lo every Father? © 


- Hitherto we have only diſcuſſed the Right of two 


Perſons; for as to the third, the Defendant, no Que- 


ſtion can ariſe, becauſe there is no Diſpute about ad - 


mitting him to his Part of the Eſtate. Let us, how- 
ever, attend; for all this might have been ſaid, even 


though the Father had remained in Exile. Nor are 


we immediately to take up with our firſt obvious 


Suggeſtion, that the Father was reſtored by th illi- 


terate Son. If this Point is carefully examined, we 


ſhall find it but an Introduction to others; for, as 


the Species follows the Kind, ſo the Kind goes before 
the Species. 


Suppoſing; therefore, the Father had been reſtored 
by any other Perſon; there then ariſes a diſputable 
Point, Whether his being reſtored did not repeal the 
Sentence, and had the Effect of putting him in the 
lame Situation, as if no Sentence had been pro- 


nounced againſt him. Here the Claimant may al- 
| ledge, that, being entitled to make only one De- 


H 2 mand, 
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mand, he could not have-obtained the Recall of his 
Father and Brother at the ſame Time, had not the 
Father's Recall implied that he was to be conſider'd - 
as a Man who never had been tried, and that this 
Circumflance remitted all the Penalty of Exile to 
the Brother who had appeared; and the Suppoſition 
of there having been no Trial, ſuppoſes that the 
Brother, who did appear, never did appear. Now, 
we come to our firſt Suggeſtion, that the Father was 
recalled by the illiterate Son. Here again we may 
reaſon, whether, by this Recall, the Son is not to 
be conſider'd as an Advocate, becauſe he perform'd 
what the. Advocate only endeavour'd to perform; 
and it is fair to give for an Equivalent, what is more | 
than an Equivalent. 
What remains is Matter of Equity, Which Plea i | 
the moft juſt. This too admits of a Diviſion, Sup- 
poſing each claim'd the Whole; or, ſuppoſing the 
Caſe to be as it is, that the one claims only his 
Share, and the other the Whole; when this Matter 
is diſcuſſed, the Memory of the Father will be of 
great Importance to the Judges, eſpecially in a Cauſe 
that is to ſettle the Succeſſion to his Eſtate. A con- 
jectural Queſtion will here ariſe, Nhat coutd the Pa- 
ther's Intention be in dying inteftate ? But this belongs 
to the Quality or Character of the Action, which 
forms ahother State. | 
Now, moſt Orators chuſe to reſerve the Equity of 
their Cauſe to the Cloſe of their Pleading, becauſe 
there is nothing the Judges hear with more Pleaſure. 
The Intereſt, however, of a Client may require that 
Method to be alter'd. For, if a Plea is weak in 
Point of Law, the Pleader, in order to prepare the 
Judge, ought to begin with Equity. I have nothing 


to add upon this Head in general. I ſhall now pro- 
| ceed 
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cced to the ſeveral Parts of judicial Cauſes ; but, as 
I cannot minutely ſpecify them through every Caſe 
or Queſtion that may ariſe, I ſhall keep to een 
but ſo, as to handle the Points that moſt commonly 
ariſe in each: And as the firſt Queſtion naturally is, 
Whether « a 7. ing is a ?4 will vega with that, 
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L L Conjecture Nis eicher to a Thing, or an 
Intention: And both admit of three Times, 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future. With regard 
WH to Things, the Queſtions: are either general, or par- 
ticular ; the latter are contained in certain Circum- 
e and the former are not contained. As to the 
Intention, there can be no Queſtion concerning it, 
unleſs where there is a Party, and where the Fact is 
I admitted. With regard to Things, therefore, we 
examine either what has been done, or what is do- 
ing, or what will be done. To give Examples of theſe 
three in general Queſtions : : Whether the World 
was form'd by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms? 
« Whether it is govern'd by Providence? Whether 
« jt will have an End?” Examples of particular 
Queſtions are, Whether Roſcius murder'd his Fa- 
ther? Whether Manlius aſpired to Sovereignty ? 
“Whether Cæcilius had a Right to impeach Ver- 
2 « t? : 
Trials turn upon the Time that is paſt ; for a Man 


3 can be tried only for what he has done. As to what 
5 is doing, or may hereafter happen, we can form no 
S Judgment, but from paſt Circumſtances, We may 
= Hz | likewiſe 
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likewiſe try to find the Original of a Thing. Of 


Peſtilence, for Example, Whether it ariſes from 


<« the Anger of the Gods, the Diſtemperature of 
ce the Air, the Corruption of Waters, or the noxi- 
% ous Exhalations of the Earth?” We likewiſe 


may inveſtigate the Motive of an Action; the Mo- 


tive, for Inſtance, that induced fifty Kings to fail to 
Troy.. Whether they were obliged by their Oath, 
* or impelled by Example? or, Whether they did 
ce it out of Reſpect to the Family of Atreus 2 *! 
Theſe two Kinds are pretty much the ſame. 

With regard to the preſent Time, if it does not 
require Proofs from certain antecedent Circumſtances, 
but is. to be adjudged by our Eye-ſight, there is no 
Room for Trial; becauſe we are at a Certainty. 
Thus, it would have been abſurd in the Lacedæmo- 
nians to have debated, Whether the Athenians were 
<« ſurrounding their City with a Wall? ' But there 
is a Kind of Conjecture, which does not ſeem to 
come under this Head; I mean, when we are in 
doubt, as to the Identity of a Man's Perſon. Thus, 
in the Diſpute amongſt the Heirs of Urbinia, a Doubt 


aroſe, whether the Perſon who, as her Son, demand- 


ed her Eſtate, was really Cliſinius Figulus, or Sgſipa- 
ter. Now, there could be no Queſtion as to the Ex- 
iſtence of a Perſon, becauſe one was before their 
Eyes; as we do not examine what exiſts beyond the 
Ocean, or what its Qualities are, but whether any 
thing exiſts at all. Mean while, this Kind of Trial 
depends upon what is paſt. For, in fact, the Que- 
ſtion is, Whether this Man is the identical Claſinius 
Figulus, who was born of Urbinia? Eyven in my 
Time (and I have been concerned in ſome of them) 


ſeveral Cauſes of this Kind have been tried. 
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Conjectures upon the Intention, undoubtedly, may 
comprehend all the three Times. What was the. 
Intention of Ligarius when he went to Africa? 
c With what Intention does Pyrrbus ſolicit this 
«© Peace? How will Cæſar proceed, if Ptolemy ſhall 
put Pompey to death? By conjectural Reaſon. - 
ing we likewiſe examine into Quantities and Quali- 
ties; by which I mean, the Accidents of Manner, 
Appearance, and Number: Whether the Sun is 


greater than the Earth? Whether the Moon is 


“ globular, or flat, or ſharp ? Whether there is but 
one World, or ſeveral?” We may ſay the ſame 


thing with regard to Queſtions that do not depend 


upon phyſical Reaſoning : ** Whether the Trojan or 


«6 Peloponneſian War was the moſt conſiderable ? 


© What were the Properties of the Shield of Aci 
6 Jes? Was there but one Hercules? 

Now, in thoſe Cauſes which conſiſt of an Impeach- 
ment and a Defence, the Conjecture runs upon a 
Fact, and the Author of it. Sometimes both Con- 
ſiderations are connected, and both denied. Some- 
times they are ſeparate: Whether the Fact did, or 
« did not, happen?” And, if the Fact is admitted, | 
„% Who was the Author of it?” The Fact itſelf 
ſometimes gives Riſe to a ſingle Queſtion : © Whe- 
* ther the Man is dead? Sometimes to a double 
one: Whether he died by Poiſon, or a bad Habit 
„of Body?” There is another Kind, which reſts 
upon the Fact only, and where, if that is aſcertain'd, 
there can be no Doubt as to the Author. There is a 
third Kind that relates to the Author only, when the 
Fact is admitted by both Parties, and the Diſpute 
turns, who was the Author of it. But, this laſt is 
not a ſimple Conjecture; for the Impeached does no 


more than barely deny the Fact, or he throws 
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it upon another. Now, we transfer Facts in ſeveral 
Forms. Sometimes. it is done by way of Recrimi- 


nation, or by each Party accuſing the other. Some- 


times it is thrown upon ſome Perſon who is not tried 
for it, and who is ſometimes pitch'd upon, and ſome. 


times not, The Perſon pitch'd upon is either one who 


is out of the queſtion, or the Deceaſed, who is al- 
ledged to have put himſelf to death. And here, as in 
Caſes of Recrimination, follows a Compariſon of 
Cauſes, Perſons, and Things. Examples of which we 
ſe in Ciceros Pleading for Varenus, where he transfers 
a Charge upon the Slaves of Ancharis: And in his 


Pleading for Scaurus, where he throws the Imputation 


of the Death of Boſtaris upon his own Mother. 


There is a Kind of Compariſon of a quite differ- 


ent Nature from what I have now mentioned, in 
which both Parties claim the Glory of an Action; 
and another, in which there is no jarring as to Per- 
ſons, but as to Facts. I mean, where there is no 
Diſpute as to the Party who committed the Fact, 
but whether the Fact is of this or of that Quality. 
When both the Fact and its Author are admitted on 
all Hands, the Intention may next be examined. 
But I ſhall now proceed to Particulars. 

When the Charge, both as to the Fact mY the 


Author, is denied, it is done in this Manner. IB, 


not committed Adultery. I have not aſpired to Sovereign- 
ty. In Caſes of Bloodſhed and Poiſoning, it is com- 
mon to ſay, The Thing did not happen : And, if it did, 
it did not happen through me. But the probatory Part 
lies upon the Impeacher only, when the Defendant 
calls for Proof of the Party being dead. All the 


Buſineſs of the Defendant, in ſuch a Caſe, is to 


throw out certain Hints, and to ſcatter them as ef- 
fectually as he can; becauſe, if he reſts his Charge 
upon that ſingle Defence, and does not make it 
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| „ he is in danger of being condemn'd. For, 
when the Judges examine what is ſaid on both Sides, 
, they preſume one of them to be right; and, by ſhel- 
tering ourſelves behind one deciſive Point, we give 
an Adverſary leave to preſs us, as 122 as he en 
upon the others. 5 

When a Cauſe turns upon the a bigpene Sym- 
ptoms of Indigeſtion and Poiſon, there is no third 


Defence, and therefore each Party muſt maintain his 
Allegation. Now, ſometimes we reaſon from the 


Thing itſelf: Vas it Poiſon, or Indigeftion ? without 
any Conſideration of the Perſon of either Party. For, 
it may be of Importance to know, whether the De- 
ceaſed before his Death had been at a Debauch, or 
was melancholy ; whether he had been toiling, or re- 
poſing; watching, or ſleeping. His Age, likewiſe, 
is of Importance; and it is proper to know whether 
he died ſuddenly, or whether he was waſted away 
through long Indiſpoſition. A larger Field of Dif- 


putation will open for both Parties, if the Queſtion 


turns upon the Suddenneſs of the Death alone. 
Sometimes the Proof of a Fact may be ſought from 
the Perſon of a Party: It is probable that the Deceaſed 
died of Poiſon, becauſe the Defendant ' was a Perſon very 
likely to have given it. The Reverſe obtains 1 in making 
the Defence. 

But, when both the Perſon and the Fact is in que- 
ſtion, the natural Order is, for the Proſecutor firſt to 
eſtabliſn the Proof of the Fact, and then to fix it 
upon the Defendant. If the Proofs againſt the Per- 
ſon are various, this Order may be alter'd. As to 
the Defendant, the moſt eligible Defence for him is, 
to deny the Fact; and, if he ſucceeds in this, he 
has no occaſion to ſay any thing farther. If he does 
not, he muſt have Recourſe to other Arguments. 5 

n 
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In Caſes, likewiſe, Where the whole Diſpute turns 


upon the Fact, and, when that is proved, there can 


be no Queſtion as to the Author, Proofs are drawn 
both from the Perſon and from the Thing; but all 


with regard to the ſingle Queſtion of the Fact. I 


| ſhall here give a familiar Example of what I am ſay- 
ing, as being beſt adapted to the Ule of the Students, 
&« A Perſon, who had been diſinherited by his Fa- 
<« ther, followed the Study of Medicine; the Father 


« happened to fall ſick, and was given over by all 


* the Phyſicians, excepting the Son, who ſaid he 
* could cure him, if he would take a Draught 
* which he had prepared for him. The Father took 
* the Draught from the Son, drank Part of it, and 
* ſaid he was poiſoned ; upon which, the Son drank 
* what remained. The Father dying, the Son was 
% accuſed of Parricide.” There is here no Diſpute 
thar the Son adminiſtered the Draught ; therefore 
there can be no Queſtion as to the Author ; the only 


Queſtion is, Whether the Draught was poiſonous ? 


and that muſt be decided by Proots ariſing from the 
Perſon of the Defendant. 

A third Kind of conjectural Cauſes is, when the 
Fact is admitted, but the Author uncertain. As 
Caſes of that Sort happen every Day, it is needleſs to 
give any particular Inſtance. For we daily know 
that Murder and Sacrilege is committed, and the 
Parties tried for them deny that they were guilty. 
This may give riſe to Recrimination ; and two Par- 
ties may charge one another upon a Fact, the Re. 
ality of which is admitted by both. Celſus (and I be- 
lieve nobody diſputes it) tells us, that Cauſes in that 
Shape cannot be tried in the Forum. One Party muſt 
be tried upon one Impeachment, and, if he impeaches 
another, there muſt be another Trial. Apollodorus 
2 | ſays, 
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ſays, that this Method of Recrimination contains two 
Matters of Accuſation; and, in fact, the Practice of 
our Courts allows of two Pleas. Cauſes of this 
Kind, however, may come under the Cognizance of 


the Senate, or the Sovereign. But with regard to 
the common Courſe of Trials, it is of no Importance - 

whether Sentence be given at once A both ae 
or upon each apart. 


But in ſuch Caſes, each Party i is always to begin 
with his own Defence ; firſt, becauſe we naturally 
ſeek to enſure our own Safety, before we attack that 
of another. In the next place, if we firſt clear our 
own Innocence, we can urge our Charge with the 
more Weight.. Laſtly, the Cauſe thereby becomes 


twofold. I did not kill bim, is the Defence: You killed 


bim, is the Charge. But if I firſt urge, You killed 


Him, it is need for me to ſhow, that I did not kill 


n. 
Theſe Cauſes conſiſt wholly of Compariſons and 
various are the Methods of comparing. For we ei- 


ther compare the whole of our Cauſe, with that of 


our Adverſary; or we compare Proof with Proof, 
and Preſumption with Preſumption. But, which 
Method is beſt, can be determined only by the Na- 
ture of the Cauſe. Thus Cicero, in his Defence of 
Varenus, thought it for his Client's Intereſt, to com- 
pare his Proofs ſingly, while he was ſpeaking to the 
firſt Head of the Impeachment. And indeed, upon 
the whole, to compare Proof with Proof, is gene- 
rally the beſt Method, if it can be done. But if we 
find it not for our Advantage to retail them in that 


Manner, we are to do it in general. In recriminat- 


ing Caſes, or where the Party denies a Charge, but 
without impeaching his Antagoniſt, (as in the. Caſe of 
Roſcius, who turned the Charge againſt him upon his 

| Accuſers, 
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Accuſers, tho? he did not proſecute them,) or where 
the Fact is alledged to be committed by the De- 


ceaſed's own Hand; all ſuch Caſes, I ſay, are ma- 


paged in the ſame Manner as thoſe of Recrimina- 
tion, by comparing together the 9 of both 
Parties. 


But the Caſe I laſt mentioned is very often handled, 
8 not only in the Schools, but even at the Bar. For 


Nevius Apronianus was tried upon the ſingle Que- 


ſtion, Whether be broke his Wife's Neck, or foe broke it 


Berſelf? This was the firſt Pleading I ever publiſhed; 


and, I own, I was prevailed upon to publiſh it from 


_ youthful Vanity. As to the other Pleadings, pub- 


fiſhed under my Name, they are all of them cor- 


rupted thro? the Careleſſneſs of thoſe who took them 


down for the Benefit of the Copyiſts, ſo that there f is 


in them very little that is mine. s 
There is another double Conjecture, which is 


handled pretty much in the ſame Manner, and re- 


lates to Recompences, as in the following Caſe z © 4 


Tyrant ſuſpecting himſelf to be poiſoned by his 
* Phyſician, put him to the Rack, and upon his de- 
«© nying the Charge, called in another Phyſician, 
* who told him he had been poiſoned, but that he 


„could give him an Antidote. Upon the Tyrant's 


* drinking the Antidote, he died. Both Phyſicians 
« claim the Reward for having killed the Tyrant.“ 
Now, as in the former Caſes, each Party endeavours 


to fix the Charge upon the other; ſo, in this Caſe 


each Party endeavours to detract from the other, by 
comparing Perſons, Cauſes, Means, Times, Inſtru- 
ments, and Evidences. 

The other Kind, tho' it is not Been de is 
handled in the ſame Manner; I mean, that in, which 
no Perſon is accuſed ; but all the ne, is, Which 

. Party 
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Party committed the Fact? For each Party has his 


own Manner of ſetting forth the Fact; as in the Caſe 
of Urbinius's Heritage, the Advocate for the Claimant 
ſaid, * That Cliſinius Figula, the Son of Urbima, 
finding the Army, where he ſerved, defeated, fled 
« from the Field of Battle; and after various Ad- 
e yentures, and being kept Captive by a King, he 
* found means to return to Italy and his native Coun- 
* try, where he was known to be the Perfon he pre- 
& tended to be.” Pollio, who was Advocate for the 

other Party, urged in his Turn, That this pre- 
«tended Figulus had ſerved two Maſters at Pi/auruzi, 
* and had practiſed Medicine; that being ſer free, 
„he had entered into another Company of Slaves, 
and had been bought in Conſequence of his own 
* Requeſt, to ſerve with them.” Does not the 
whole of this Action conſiſt in a Compariſon of the 
Circumſtances alledged by each Party, and does it 


not contain two different Conjectures? Now, in ſuch - - 


Caſes, whether criminal or civil, both Parties pro- 
ceed in the ſame Manner. 

Conjecture is determined by what is paſt, and cer- 
tain Perſons, Cauſes, and Deſigns. For the Order 
is; Whether a Perſon meant to do a Thing, could do 
| ie” or has done it ? Our firſt Point therefore is to ex- 
amine carefully the Nature of the Queſtion. It is 
the Buſineſs of an Accuſer to urge his Charge in ſuch 
a Manner, as that it ſhall not only appear ſcanda- 
lous, but be ſuited, as much as is poſſible, to the 
Crime that is tried. For if he ſhould reproach a Per- 
ſon accuſed of Murder, with being laſcivious and 
lewd, the Imputation will indeed hurt him, but the 
Charge will not thereby obtain ſo much Credit, as it 
would, were the accuſed Perſon ſhown to be auda- 


cious, pallionate, cruel, preſumptuous and raſh. The 
Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs of an Advocate for the Defendant is, by all 
Means, either to deny, to defend, or to ſoften Re- 
proaches. He is then to ſeparate them from the Fact 
that is to be tried. For ſuch Reproaches have generally 
no Relation to the Charge; nay, they actually ſome- 
times deſtroy it. Thus, were we to reproach a Thief 
with being a prodigal, careleſs Fellow, there ſeems 
ſome Inconſiſtency between the Charge and the Re- 
proaches. Where we have no Opportunity of ſhow- 
ing this, the accuſed Party may have recourſe in ſay- 
ing, that thoſe Imputations have no Relation to the 
Affair in Queſtion ; and that, tho* a Man may be 
wrong in one Reſpect, yet he is not therefore to be 
preſumed to be wrong in all ; and that his Accuſers 
never would venture to have loaded him with ſo 
many falſe Imputations, but from the Hopes of pre- 
poſſeſſing the Court ſo ſtrongly againſt him, that he 
muſt fall under the Weight of Slander. 


Certain Accuſations give riſe to perſonal, and 


ſometimes to general, Obſervations: It is improbable 
that a Father ſhould murder his Son, or a Wife her 
Huſband, or that a General ſhould betray his Coun- 
try to his Enemies. But, it may be ſaid in Reply, 
that ſome People are capable of all Crimes, as daily 


Experience proves by their being detected, and that 


it is abſurd to defend a Crime upon no other Prin- 
ciple, but its being over and above atrocious. Some- 
times the Argument is particular, and this is ma- 


naged in different Manners ; for a Party's Dignity, 


while it is his Guard againſt his being ſuſpected of a 
Charge, may ſometimes be turned ſo as to help to 
fix the Imputation upon him, by alledging, that, in 
it, he placed his Hopes of Impunity, The like dif- 
ferent Arguments may ariſe from Defences founded 
upon Poverty, Meanneſs, and Wealth ; and each 
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Party avails himſelf of them according to his Abili- 


ties. But the moral Virtues, and Integrity of Con- 
duct thro' Life, have always great Influence in a 


Party's Favour, If nothing particular is urged a- : 


gainſt the Accuſed, his Advocate ought to make the 

beſt he can of that Circumſtance. | 
With regard to the Proſecutor, he will confine his 

Pleading entirely to the Proof of the Fact or Que- 


ſtion that is tried; he will obſerve that all Wicked- 


neſs has a Beginning, and that we know of no Sanc- 
tion that is allowed to the Commiſſion of a firſt 
Crime. Thus much by way of Reply; but in his 


firſt Pleading he will manage Matters ſo, that he will 


ſeem rather to be unwilling than unable to urge any 
Thing that may bear too hard upon the Accuſed. 
He will chuſe to avoid all Reflections upon his paſt 
Life, rather than urge againſt him what is invidious,- 
or frivolous, or palpably falſe ; becauſe ſuch Allega- 
tions deſtroy all the Credit of the reſt of his Pleading. 
An Orator, who avoids Perſonalities, may ſeem to 
do it, becauſe they are not very material to his 
Cauſe ; but heaping up trifling Charges implies a 
Juſtification of the Party's former Life, becauſe he 
chuſes, rather than be ſilent, to let his Cauſe ſuffer. 
The other Circumſtances that are perſonal, have been 
explained in the Chapter concerning Arguments. 
The next Kind of Proof ariſes from Cauſes them- 
ſelves, and conſiſts chiefly of Paſſion, Hatred, Fear, 


+ Avarice, and Hopes; for all others are but Subdi- 


viſions of thoſe. If any of them is applicable to the 
Defendant, the Proſecutor is to take care to manage 
ſo as to ſhow how every Particular operated in the 
Caſe he ſpeaks to ; and he is to argue upon them ſo 
as to exaggerate every Circumſtance. If none of 


them are applicable, he is to alledge that there may 


be 
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be Motives, tho they do not appear; or that the 
Motives are immaterial, when the Fact can be prov'd; 
or he may even ſay, that the Atrocity of the Fact is 
exaggerated, by its having been wantonly com- 
mitted, and without any Motive. As to the Advo- 
cate for the Defendant, he will inſiſt upon it, as long 
as he can, that it is abſurd to imagine, that a Man 
can beguilty of a Crime, without any Motive for it. 
Cicero does this very ſtrenuouſly in many of his Ora- 
tions, eſpecially in that for Varenus, who is loaded 
vith all Kinds of Imputations z and ſo was con- 
demned. 
But, ſhould the Accuſer aſſign a Motive for the 
Commiſſion of the Fact, the De fendant is to alledge, 
that that Motive is either falſe or frivolous, or ſuch 
as muſt have been unknown to him. Now ſome 
Motives, tho' alledged, may be ſuch as the Defend- 
ant muſt be a Stranger to; for Inſtance, That the 


Deceaſed was about to Sake him his Heir, or that . 


the Deceaſed was about to impeach him. Should all 
other Defences fail, he may ſay, That Motives, 
even tho' proved, ought ſeldom to have much 
Weight with a Court : That no Man alive is en- 


tirely void of Fear, Hatred, or Hopes; and yet 


thoſe Paſſions do not make Villains of them. He 
may obſerve farther, That every Motive is not pre- 
valent with every Perſon. Poverty, for Inſtance, 
may be a Motive for one Man's committing a Theft, 


but it makes no Impreſſion upon a Curius or a Fa- 


britius. _ 

Lhere is ſome Doubt whether a Pleading ought t to 
begin with the Cayſe, or the Perſon, And the Prac- 
_ tice of Orators have been different in this Reſpect. 
For Cicero generally begins with the Cauſe. For my 
own part, if there is no Peculiarity in the Queſtion 
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to determine it otherwiſe, I think it moſt natural to 
begin with the Perſon. For the following is the 
ad general and proper Diviſion of a Pleading. 

This Charge can be ſcarcely believed of any Man, 
4 far leſs of the Defendant.” But in this, as in moſt 


other Caſes, we muſt be determined by the Utility of 
the Cauſe. | 


We are ſometimes to look for accidental and er- 
roneous, as well as wilful, Motives, for the Comiſ- 
ſion of a Fact, fuch as Diunkennefs and Ignorance. 
For though theſe two Motives ſoften a Charge when 
the Quality alone of it is regarded, ſo they aggravate 
it in the conjectural Part. Beſides, I know not if it 
ever happen'd in a Trial before a Court of Juſtice, | 
that neither Party ſpoke of the Perſon. Whereas, it 
often happens, that neither Party mentions the Mo- 
tives; as in Caſes of Adultery and Theft, which 
carry their Motives upon the Face of the Charge. 
A Pleader is next to examine the Purpoſe, for 
which a Fact is committed; and this opens a large 
Field. For Example: Whether it is moſt probable 
* that the Defendant was in hopes that he would be 
e able to effect the Villainy, or to be concealed after 
© he had effected it? Whether he did not expect, even 
<« tho? he was tried for it, to be acquitted, or to be cen-- 
&« {ured with a very ſlight Puniſhment, or to put it off 
eto a long Day ?” or, Whether he was not to reap 
more Benefit by the Commiſſion, than the Omiſſion, 
c of the Act? or, Whether he was ſo determin'd up- 
eon it, that he reſolved to run all Hazards ?'* He will 
next examine, Whether the Fact could have been 
„committed at another Time, or in another Manner, 
more eaſily, or more ſecurely ?” as Cicero does in his 
Pleading for Milo, when he enumerates the many 
Occaſions in which he might have kilPd Clodius with 
Vol. II. ] Im- 
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Impunity. He will likewiſe enquire ** Why he choſe 


4 to do it in that Place, at that Time, and in 
& that Manner ?* All which, too, is handled by Ci- 
cero with great Accuracy, in the ſame Pleading. It 
is likewiſe to be conſider'd, ©* Whether, induced by 
no Reaſon, he was not impell'd by a Fit of Paſ- 
c fon, when Reflection had left him? For, as the 
„ Proverb ſays, Guilt blinds the Reaſon. Whether 
C he was not enticed to it by his Habits of Villainy?“ 

Having diſcuſſed the firſt Point, with regard to 
the Defendant's Intention, we are next to examine 


the Means or Power he had to commit the Act. 
Here, the Proofs ariſe from Time and Place, Whe- 


< ther the Place where the Theft was committed, was 
&« cloſe or open? whether it was ſolitary or frequented ? 
„ at what time it was committed, in the Day-time, 
& where many might have ſeen it; or in the Night- 
« time, which makes the Proof the more difficult?“ 
Now, was one to examine all Difficulties and Op- 
portunities, they are ſo infinite, that they require 
no Examples. But this ſecond Point is of ſuch a 
Nature, that if the Impeacher does not make it 
good, the Proſecution. muſt drop. But if the Power 
is prov'd, the next Conſideration is, Whether he 
carried it into actual Execution? But theſe Proofs 
likewiſe relate to the conjectural Intention, by which 
we gather, whether the Party deſign'd to commit 
the Fact. Therefore we ought to examine the Means, 
as Cicero does when he examines the Equipages of 
Clodius and of Milo. 


The Queſtion, Whether the Party did commit the 


Fadi? relates to the then preſent Time, and the Time 
immediately ſucceeding it, when the Sound, the 


ons. the Groans, the Srulking, and the like 


happened. 
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happened. To theſe we are to add the Indications, 


or Signs, of which we have already treated; with 
the Words and Actions, that immediately preceded 
or followed, and which muſt have proceeded either 
from ourſelves or from others. But Words, either 
more or leſs, hurt our Cauſe. Our own Words hurt 
it more, and ſerve it leſs, than thoſe of others do; 
the Words of others do it more Service, and hurt it 
leſs, than our own. As to Actions, our own are 
ſometimes more ſerviceable to us, and ſometimes 
thoſe of others are; for Inſtance, when the oppoſite 
Party does any Thing that makes for us. But our 


own Actions always hurt us more than other Mens 
can. 1652 


Expreſſions are either plain or doubtful. Doubt- 
ful Expreſſions, whether they come from ourſelves 
or from others, are of the leaſt Service to either 
Party. But generally our own hurt us moſt. Thus, 
6 When a Son was aſked where his Father was, he 
% anſwered, Wherever he is, he is alive. But ſoon 
e after, he was found dead in a Well.” Doubtful 
Expreſſions, coming from other People, never hurt 


us, unleſs the Author of them is either unknown or 


dead. A Voice (a) was heard in the Night-time,”? 


(a) Orig. Nocte audita eſt vox, Cavete tyrannicidam E interro- 
gatus, cujus veneno moreretur, reſpondit. Non expedit tibi ſcire. 


The Words of this Example are as obſcure as the Meaning of it, 


which I can ſcarcely think was the Author's Intention. 'The 
obvious Senſe is, That a Tyrant being poiſon'd, call'd out in 
* the Night time to his Attendants. Beware of the Poiſoner. They 
* aſking him who the Poiſoner was, he anſwerld, I hat is nothing 
* to you.” The Abbe Gedoyn ſeems to have underſtood it in this 
manner. But upon nearer Inſpection, I think the Words cjus we- 
neno moreretur, muſt be underſtood to have an Antecedent, 7//z or 
vir, and conſequently are not to be underſtood interrogatively, 
and I have tranſlated it in that Senſe. There may be a falſe Read- 


ing in the Word morerctur. | 
I 2 | Ce. 
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Beware of the Tyrannicide. And the Queſtion being 
e put to the Priſoner, Who was meant by that Ex- 
«* preſſion, he anſwer'd, That is nothing to you. For 
if the Perſon who ſpeaks the Words is alive, and 
can be examined upon them, he can explain them. 
Now, with regard to our own doubtful Expreſſions and 


Actions, we can defend them only by explaining their 


Meaning; but there are various Methods to attack 
thoſe of others. 

Hitherto, I. have ſpoken only of one kind of con- 
jectural Cauſes ; but ſomewhat or other that I have 
ſaid upon them, is applicable to all the other Kinds, 
For in all Trials upon Depoſits, Thefts, Debts, and 
the like, the Proofs muſt ariſe from the Means and the 
Perſon ; ** Whether ſuch a Thing was actually depo- 
&« fired ; or whether *tis probable that ſuch a Perſon 
& truſted or lent it to ſuch another Perſon ? Whether 
& the Plaintiff is not a troubleſome Sort of a Perſon, 


& and whether the Defendant is not a Sharper and a 


„ Rogue?” Nay, in Trials of Theft, the Queſtion 
turns (as in thoſe of Bloodſhed) upon the Fact and its 
Author. In Trials upon Loans and Depoſits, two 
Queſtions ariſe, which are ſeldom or never join'd, 
Whether the Subjeft was actually entruſted ? and, Whe- 
ther it was not return'd ? 

Trials of Adultery are peculiarly circumſtanced, 
becauſe two People are generally tried, and the 
Pleading muſt turn upon their Lives and Characters, 
though a Doubt may ariſe, whether both are to be 
defended at the ſame Time. But this can be deter- 
mined only by the Nature of the Cauſe. For, if the 


one Party's Character or Conduct can be ſerviceable 
to that of the other, I am for joining them together; 


if not, I am for ſeparating them. It is not without 
DO | Reaſon 
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Reaſon I have ſaid, that two People are generally 
tried, for that does not always happen; for the Wo- 
man alone may be tried for Adultery with an un- 

known Perſon. Preſents are found in her Poſſeſſion, 
and Money, of which ſhe can give no Account, and 
Love-Letters with no Addreſs. Ihe ſame Thing 


may happen in Matters of Forgery ; for either one, 
or more, muſt be charged with it. Now, the Writer 


of an Inſtrument ought always to anſwer for the | 


Subſcription, but the Subſcriber cannot always an- 
ſwer for the Writing, becauſe he poſſibly may be im- 
poſed upon ; but the Perſon who produces the In- 
ſtrument, and in whoſe Favour it was drawn up and 
ſign'd, is obliged to juſtify both the Writing and 
the Subſcription. The ſame Methods of Proof take 
place in all Cauſes of Treaſon, and an undue Am- 
bition after Sovereignty. 

But the Practice of Declaimers may hurt us in 
real Pleadings, becauſe they injudiciouſly preſume 
every Circumſtance, that is not in their Theme, to 
be in their Favour. You accuſe me of Adultery. What 
Evidence, what Preſumption, have you? What did I 
pay? Who, was the Pimp? — You accuſe me of Poiſon- 
ing. Where did I buy the Poiſon? From $hom? At 
what Time? At what Price? By whom did I adminiſter 
it? — 1 am accuſed of aſpiring to Sovereignty. Where 


are the Arms, where are the Guards, I have prepared? 


Yet I am far from denying, that theſe Conſiderations, 
properly urged, may be of great Service to a Cauſe, 
for I have myſelf call'd for ſuch Proofs at the Bar, 
when I have found my Opponent puzzled to make 
them good. The judicious Uſe of them is every 
thing; for there ſcarce can be a Cauſe in which we 
may not avail ourſelves of ſome adventitious Cir- 


SY — cumſtance. 
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cumſtance; in like manner as at the Cloſe of a 


Pleading, I have known the Friends of the Defen- 
dant equip him with Children, a Father, Nurſes, 


and all the other Implements for moving Compaſ- 
ſion (a). | 
As to Intention, I have ſaid enough upon it, when 
J laid down the Diviſion of the Will, the Power, 
and the Execution. For the Intention is diſcovered 
by the Will, and both are tried in the ſame Manner, 
that is, Whether the Party willed, or intended, to 
do a wicked Action. There is, likewiſe, in Things, 
a certain natural Order, which gives either Credit, 
or Diſcredit, to the Intention, by the Fitneſs, or Re- 
pugnancy, of Circumſtances. But all this depends 
upon the Texture of the Cauſe, It is, however, 
proper, in every Cauſe, to enquire into the Con- 
nections and Fitneſs of Circumſtances, 


(a) No part of this Paragraph has been taken notice of, or | 


been tranſlated by the Abbe Gedoyn. The Original ſeems indeed 

to be very deprav'd. But in this, as in many other Places. the 

; 8 Meaning may be found out, tho' the Reading cannot be 
juſtify'd. 
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HAP. In. 


CoxckRNIN CG THE DEFINITION, OR QUALITY, OF 
A THING, 


\ EFINITION follows -ConjecTur ; for, 
where a Man cannot abſolutely deny every 
Circumſtance, the next thing he has to do is, to ſay 
that what he did does not amount to what is charged 
againſt him. DETIxITIOox, therefore, is conducted 
by the ſame Rules as Conjecture; only the Nature 
of the Defence is changed. Thus, in Trials of Thefts, 
Depoſits, and Adultery, the Defendant, in the con- 
jectural State of the Queſtion, ſays, I did not 
commit Adultery : I did not receive the Depo- 
<« fit: I am not guilty of Adultery.” So, when he 
depends upon Conjecture, he ſays, My Action was 
© not Theft: What I received was not a Depoſit : 
* What I did is not Adultery.” Sometimes we pro- 
ceed from the Quality to the Definition, as in Trials 
of Lunacy, Maltreatment of a Wife, or Treaſon- 
In ſuch Trials, where the Actions of a Party are not 
to be juſtified, our next Recourſe is, to ſay that ſuch 
an Action does not amount to Lunacy, to Maltreat- 
ment, or to Treaſon. 

A Definition, therefore, conſiſts in expreſſing the 
Nature of a Thing in queſtion, with Propriety, Per- 
ſpicuity, and Conciſeneſs. As I have already ob- 
ſerved, it contains a Kind, a Species, Differences, 
and Properties. Thus, if we were to define a Horſe 
(for I chuſe a familiar Example) an Animal is the 
Kind, mortal is the Species; but a Man is mortal, 

I 4 ; there- 


* 
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therefore irrational is the Difference, and meighing is 
the Property. Definition takes place in moſt Cauſes. 
For ſometimes we are agreed upon the Term, but 
differ as to the Subject: Sometimes the 9255 is 
clear, but the Term is conteſted. — 

When the Doubt turns upon the Subject, we ſome- 
times proceed by way of Conjecture; as when we 
enquire, What is God? Now, they who deny that 
God is a Spirit, diffuſed through all Parts of the 
Univerſe, do not ſay, that the Term God is an im- 
proper Appellation of the Divine Being; for Epicu- 
rus gives God a human Form, and places him in a 
Space between theWorlds : Both of them uſe the ſame 
Term, though their Sentiments are very different; 
but the Conjecture turns upon the Subject. 

Sometimes we examine the Quality, as when we 
examine whether Rhetoric is ihe Power of perſuading, 
or the Knowledge of ſpeaking well, This Kind often 
occurs in Trials. For we have occaſion ſometimes 
to examine, Whether a Man caught in a Brothel 


with another Man's Wiſe is an Adulterer. * For 


here can be no doubt of the Term, but whether the 
Quality of the Fact amounts to that Degree of Guilt, 
for if it does, we muſt find him to be an Adul- 
terer. | 
There is a different Kind of Definition, when the 
controverted Point conſiſts in a Term, the Meaning 
of which depends upon a Law, and which could not 
come to be tried was it not for the Terms that give 
riſe to the Controverſy. For Example, Whether 
* the Perſon who kills himſelf is a Homicide ? 
+ Whether he who forces a Tyrant to deſtroy himſelf 
* 15 a Tyrannicide? Whether the Incantations of 
„ Magicians are Poiſons?” All the Acts here are 


plain, For every Body knows, it is not the ſame 


Thing 


—— 
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Thing for a Man to kill himſelf, as to kill another; 
to kill a Tyrant, and to force him to deſtroy him- 
ſelf; to pronounce Incantations, and to adminiſter a 


deadly Draught: And yet the Doubt is, whether they 


do not come under the ſame Denomination. . 
Cicero, after many Authorities, ſays, that a Defi- 
nition turns upon a Thing that is alledged 10 be — 
and at the ſame time alledged not to be ſo. For 
when a Man denies, that a Definition is juſt, be 
ought to eftabliſh what is juſt, But with due Deference 
to his great Authority, I think there are three Sorts 
of Definition. For Example, we may define it to be 
Adultery for a Man to keep company with another 
Man's Wife in a Brothel. But if this is denied, 
there is no Occaſion for the Perſon who denies it, to 
define what it is, becauſe the whole Charge is denied. 
Sometimes we may enquire whether an Action is 
Theft or Sacrilege. Here, it is not ſufficient to 
deny it to be Sacrilege, for if it is not Sacrilege, we 
muſt define it to be Theft. And therefore we muſt 
define both Charges. Sometimes the Queſtion turns 


upon Things that have quite different Appearances, 
whether they fall under the ſame Term, tho' each 


has a Term appropriated to itſelf. For Example, a 
Love-Potion, and Poiſon. 

Now, in all Diſputes of this Kind, we enquire whe- 
ther a Thing falls under a Denomination, the Mean- 
ing of which is fixed in other Matters. There is. no 
doubt, that the ſtealing conſecrated Effects out of a 
Temple is Sacrilege, but there may be a great Doubt, 
whether ſtealing private Property out of a Temple, 


can be called Sacrilege likewiſe. The lying with an- 


other Man's Wife is undouhtedly Adultery, but is it 
Adultery to be found in her Company in a Brothel ? 
It is certainly Tyrannicide to kill a Tyrant : But is it 
Tyran- 
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Tyrannicide, to force a Tyrant to kill himfelf ? A 
Syllogiſm therefore (which I ſhall treat of afterwards) 
is no other than a Definition, but of a weaker Kind. 
In the Definition we examine, whether two Actions 
ought to fall under the ſame Denomination ? And 
in the Syllogiſm, whether we ought to reaſon upon 
them, as being of the ſame Nature ? | 

The Diverſity of Definitions for the ſame Thing, 
hath made ſome Queſtion, whether the ſame Thing 
can be defined in quite different Terms. Thus Rhe- 
toric is defined to be, The Knowledge of Speak- 
ing well.” By others, it is defined to conſiſt © In 
happy Invention and proper Expreſſion.“ And by 
others, The Calling up all the Powers of Speech, 
* and commanding them ſo, as to ſerve our Purpoſe.” 


We muſt examine, at the ſame time, whether tho' 
the Senſe is, in the main, the ſame, they are not too 


far different in the Expreſſion. But Diſputes of this 
Kind may be proper for the Schools, tho” they 
are not for the Bar. 

There is no Way of defining ſome Things, but in 
Terms more obſcure, than the Term that is defined. 
Other Things are ſo clear in their Senſe, that they 
require no Definition as to the Term. This Variety 
has occaſioned a great deal of logical Jargon, which 
is very unprofitable to the Buſineſs of an Orator. 


For tho', in ordinary Diſcourſe, he may make uſe of 


his Abilities to pin an Opponent down, ſo as to force 
him either to be quite ſilent, or to make Conceſſions 
that hurt him, yet he cannot practiſe this Manner at 


the Bar. His Buſineſs there is to convince the 


Judge, for tho' he may be hampered by the Terms, 
and the Reaſonings of the Orator, yet ſtill he muſt 
be diflatisfied within himſelf, if the Thing is not 
made clear to his Apprehenſion. 
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But what has the Practice at the Bar to do with all 
this Preciſion of Speaking ? Says an Orator, Tho? T 
£ do not define Man to be a mortal, reaſonable Ani- 
« mal, yet may I not, by expatiating upon the various 
« Properties of his Soul and Body, diſtinguiſh him ſuf- 
ce ficiently both from Gods and Brutes.“ Farther, are 
we ignorant, that with Cicero we may define a Thing 
in ſeveral Manners, each of which is free and agree- 
able? Nay, that this has been the univerſal Prac- 
tice of Orators ? Seldom are they, like Philoſophers, 
confined to the Slavery (for Slavery it certainly is) 
of treading the ſame dull Round in Reaſoning, and 
of uſing the ſame identical Expreſſions in Speaking: 
This is what Marcus Antonius, in Cicero's Treatiſe 
concerning the Character of an Orator, cautions us 
againſt (a). 53 
Now as it is is dangerous to hazard our whole Cauſe 
by the Slip of a ſingle Word, I recommend that 
middle Way, which Cicero makes uſe of in his Plead- 
ing for Czcinna, where he eſtabliſhes the Meaning of 
the Thing, with all the Freedom of Expreſſion. 
For, Gentlemen, ſays he, Violence does not con- 
« ſiſt entirely in what maſters the Perſon, and puts 
an end to Life: No; the greateſt Violence is that 
„ which, by affecting us with the Fear of Death, fills 
the Soul with ſuch Dread, that ſhe is driven from 
all her Functions, and loſes all her Properties.” 
The Definition likewiſe may be ſecure, by premiſing 
a Proof. Thus Cicero in his Philippics, after eſtabliſh- 
ing the Proof of Servius Sulpitius being killed by An- 
tony, finiſhes the Period in this Manner; For, give 


** me leave to ſay, that he who is the Occaſion of a 


Man's Murder, is his Murderer.“ I am ſenſible 
at the ſame time, that this Rule muſt be practiſed ac- 


(a) See de Oratore, I. 2. c. 25. 5 
= cording 
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cording to the Nature of the Cauſe, and that when a 
Definition is unexceptionable, it appears with greater 
Effect, as well as with greater Elegance, when it is 
couched in Expreſſions ſhort and ſtriking. _ 

The Order of Defining is, What is the Thing ? and, 
Is this the T bing? And here it requires more Pains 
to eſtabliſh, than to apply, your Definition. Now, as 


to the. firſt Point, What is the Thing? Sacrilege, | 


for Example; we have two Points to obſerve ; for 
we are to eſtabiiſh our own Definition, and to deſtroy 


that of our Opponent. In Schools, therefore, where 


we diſpute ourſelves, we ought to lay down the De- 
finitions on both Sides as properly as is poſſible. But 
at the Bar we are to examine, whether any Part of a 
Definition is ſuperfluous, or impertinent, or imma- 
terial, or equivocal, or inconſiſtent, or in common 
to other Subjects; all which are Faults that can be 
imputed only to the Pleader. 
| Now, to enable us to define rightly, we are firſt to 
ſettle. in our own Minds, the Point we want to eſta- 
bliſh, and then we can be at no Loſs for Expreſſions 
that ſuit our Meaning. To explain this, let me re. 
turn to the well-known Example I/ have already 
given. The Man who has ſtolen private Property out of 
a Temple, is accuſed of Sacrilege. That there is a Cri- 
minality in this Charge, is admitted on both Sides. 
But the Queſtion is, whether it amounts to that 
Crime which the Law calls Sacrilege? The Im— 
peacher ſays it does, becauſe the Money was ſtolen 
out of the Temple. The Defendant, becauſe the 
Money was private Property, denies his Crime to be 
Sacrilege, but acknowledges it to be Theft. The 
+ Proſecutor's Definition Finne will be, I is Sacri- 
lege to ſteal any Thing out of a ſacred Place. The De- 
fnition of the Detendant will be, 1 is Sacrilege 10 


ſteal 
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fteal any Thing that. is facred. Here, each will attack . 


the Definition of the other, either becauſe it is falſe; 
or becauſe it is defective. As to a Definition being 
wholly impertinent and immaterial, fuch Definitions 
can only come from Fools. | 

If you ſay that a Horſe is a rational Arad) 'the 
Definition is falſe ; for tho' he is an Animal, yet he 
is an irrational one. Where a Definition agrees with 
other Subjects, it wants Propriety. In the laſt Exam- 
ple, the Defendant alledges that the Proſecutor's Defi- 
nition is falſe; but the Proſecutor cannot ſay the ſame 
Thing of the Defendant s Definition: Becauſe to ſteal 
any Thing that is ſacred, is undoubtedly Sacrilege. 
But, ſays the Proſecutor, his Definition is imperfect, 
for he ought to have added, or from'a ſacred Place, 

But the beſt Way for eſtabliſhing or deſtroying a 
Definition, is by having recourſe- to Properties and 
Differences, and ſometimes to Etymology. But all 
this; as well as all other Reaſonings, is confirmed by 
Reflexions upon natural Equity, and ſometimes by 
Sagacity of Diſcernment. We ſeldom have recourſe 
to Etymology ; yet it may happen that the Defini- 
tion of a Thing may be expreſſed by its Name. But 
Differences and Properties admit of very refined Di- 
ſtinctions: Thus, when we examine, ©* Whether a Per- 
« ſon, whom the Law obliges to ſerve his Creditors 
« till he pays his Debt, is a Slave.“ Here one Party de- 
defines a Slave tobe, A Perſon whom the Law ſubjects 


to Servitude. Andtber ſays, that a Slave is, A Perſon, 


who is in the Condition of a Slave, or, as the Antients 
expreſſed it, who ſerves as a Slave, Now, tho? this 
is a plauſtble Definition, yet it is a very fooliſh one, 
unleſs it is ſupported by Properties and Differences. 
Says your Opponent, The Perſon in Queſtion, ſerves as 
a Slave, or is in the Condition of a Slave. This Defi- 

| nition 
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nition being laid down, it is then incumbent upon 
you to examine into the Properties and Differences of 
Freedom and Slavery, which I but juſt tranſiently 
touched upon in the fifth Book, A Slave, when 
manumitted, is a Freeman. The Debtor, when he 
recovers his Liberty, is a Freeman. A Slave can- 
not, but by his Maſter's Conſent, obtain his Liberty, 
The other, the Moment he diſcharges his Debt, is 
free, whether his Maſter conſents, or not. The 
Slave- is entitled to no Benefit of Law ; but the 
Debtor is. A Freeman, and he only, has a firſ 
Name, a Name, a Surname, and a Tribe to which 
he belongs. The Debtor has all theſe. Having thus 
examined what a Slave, and what a Freeman 1s, it 
brings us near to the Queſtion concerning the Pro- 
priety of the Definition, which it is our Buſineſs to fit 
as much as we can, to our Purpoſe. 

Quality prevails chiefly in Definitions; for In- 
ſtance, Whether a Perſon is poſſeſt by Love, or 
« by Madneſs?” Proofs come under this Head, 
which, Cicero ſays, are the Properties of a Definition 
from antecedent Conſequences, Adjuncts, Contrarie- 
ties, Cauſes, Effects, and the like. But I have al- 
ready conſidered the Nature of ſuch Arguments, 
Cicero, in his Pleading for Cæcinna, very conciſely 
comprehends Proofs drawn from the Riſe, the Cauſe, 
the Effect, the Antecedent and the Conſequence. 
„Why then did they fly? Becauſe they were a- 
& fraid. Of what were they afraid? Of Violence, 
* undoubtedly; can you then deny the Principle, 
& when you admit of the Conſequence?” He like- 
wiſe applies Similars. * That which in a State of War 
* muſt be admitted to be Violence, ſhall it loſe that 
„Name during Peace ?* Proofs are likewiſe drawn 
from Contrarieties. W hether or not is a Love- 
| « Potion 
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« Potion Poiſon, ſince Poiſon is not 4: Love-Po+ 
«man E512 ee id 208 1 une HOY 
I uſed to explain the other Manner of Defining, 1 
mean the imperfect one, to my young Gentlemen, 
(for Youth ſhall be always dear to me) by the follo- 
ing imaginary Circumſtance. '* Some young Men 
« deſigning to be merry, reſolved to regale them- 
« ſelves by the Sea-Side, and miſſing one of their 
« Companions at the Entertainment, they erected a 
« Tomb for him upon the Spot, and inſcribed it 
« with his Name: The young Gentleman's Father, 
« who happened to be then abroad, landed at this 
very Spot, and, upon reading the Name, imme- 
c diately hanged himſelf.” The young Gentlemen 
are impeached for occaſioning his Death. Says the 
Proſecutor by way of Definition, Every Man who 
does an Action by which another dies, is the Cauſe 
« of that Man's Death.” Says the Defendant, <** He 
«© who does an Action, which he knows muſt of Ne- 
« ceſlity kill another Man, is the Cauſe of that Man's 
| © Death.” Now, ſetting aſide the Defmition, it is 
ſufficient for the Proſecutor to ſay, ** Ye have been 
“the Cauſe of my Friend's Death: It was thro' you 
«© he was deſtroyed ; becauſe had you not built that 
+ Monument, he had been ſtill alive.” To this it 
may be reply'd, Surely a Man is not immediately to 
be condemned for doing a Thing, thro' which another 
Man dies. Elſe what ſhould become of Proſecutors, 
Witneſſes, and Judges, in Trials upon Life and 
Death? A Man may innocently be the Cauſe of an- 
other's Death. Should one Man, for Inſtance, per- 
luade another to pay a Viſit to his Friend beyond 
Seas, and he is drowned in his Paſſage : Another 
Man invites his Friend to ſup with him, and by 
over-eating himſelf, he dies of a Surſeit: The old 
Man's 


. 
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Man's Death was not ſolely occaſioned by what the 
young Gentlemen did, but his own Credulity, and 
his Inability to ſupport his Affliction. Had he poſſeſt 
a larger Stock of Reſolution or Prudence, he had been 
alive. In ſhort, the young Gentlemen could have 
no ill Intention in what they did, and could the old 
Man have allowed himſelf ever ſo little Time for 
Reflexion, he would have ſeen by the Place, and 
the Manner of the Fabric, that what he miſtook for 
a Monument was none. How then are theſe young 
Gentlemen to be puniſhed upon a Charge that turns 
wholly -upon Homicide, which it is not alledged they 
either intended, or actually committed ? 
Sometimes, there is a ſtated Definition in which 
both Parties agree. Majeſty, ſays Cicero, reſides 
t in the Government and in the whole Dignity of 
the Roman People.“ A Queſtion may ariſe how- 
ever, whether this Majeſty be not wounded, as hap- 
pened in the Caſe of Cornificius. But even that, and 


other Caſes like it, depends greatly upon defining 


rightly. Now, if the Definition is agreed upon, the 
Cauſe muſt turn upon the Quality of the Action that 
is tried, Which . to be the next Point I am 
to treat of, 
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Concerning THE QuALITY OF AN ACTION. 


UALITY is the moſt comprehenſive Kind 


of Reaſoning that can enter into a Cauſe ; and 


it is variouſly diſtinguiſhed. For we may reaſon 


upon the Quality of the Nature, and upon the Qua- 
ty 
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lity of the Form of a Being. For Inſtance, Whe⸗ 


<« ther the Soul is immortal ? Whether God has a 
c human Form?“ It likewiſe comprehends Magni- 
tude and Number. How large is the Sun? Are 
e there Worlds beſides this? All theſe Queſtions; 
it is true, are managed by Conjecture, and yet all of 
them contain a Queſtion concerning Quality. _ 
Sometimes deliberative Caſes require to be handled 
in the ſame Manner. Were Cz/ar, for Inſtance, to 
deliberate | about attacking Britain: He would en- 
quire into the Nature of the Navigation; whether 
% Britain is an Iſland (a)? (a Circumſtance that till 
* now was unknown.) How much Land it con- 
* tains? What Number of Soldiers will be required 
* to ſubdue it?” What we ought to do, and what we 


are not to do, come likewiſe under the Head of Qua- 
lity; as does whatever we ought to court or to avoid. 


It is true, thoſe Matters are chiefly deliberative, but 
ſometimes they come to be agitated at the Bar like- 
wiſe ; with this Difference, that we deliberate upon 
what May happen, but we plead upon what nas hap- 


(a) There ſeems here to be ſomewhat of a Compliment to Do- 
mitian, and his great General Apricola, if the Cæſar ſpoken of 
is the former. Nothing can be more certain than that Julius 
Cz/ar mentions Britain as an Iſland, and it is more than pro- 
bable. that the Romans in the Time of Claudius Ca/ar were in 
Poſſeſſion of the Orcades, now the Iſlands of Orkney and Schetland. 
However this may be, Tacitus undoubtedly, tho' a profeſſed Hi- 
ſtorian, fell into the ſame Miſtake, when he tells us, that Agricola 
was the firſt who ſailed round the Iſland, and diſcovered the Or- 
cades. See his Life of Agricola, c. 10. + Commentators, however, 
have inferred from this Expreſſion, that our Author muſt have 
compoſed this Treatiſe eighty-fix Years after the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, which falls in with the Time that Agricola's Navigation was 
performed. But after the moſt accurate Caleulation, I cannot 
_ it ſo late by upwards of a Year. The learned Deaavell, in 

is Annales Quin#iliane, is greatly puzzled about this Affair, but 
I agree with him in fixing the Time of the Diſcovery hinted at 
here, to the eighth Year of Agricola's Government in Britain. 
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pened. Under this Head falls likewiſe all the de- 
monſtrative Part of Pleading, as when the Fact is 
acknowledged, we ſpeak to its Qualit. 
Now all Controverſies at the Bar relate either to 
Property, or to Puniſhment, or to their Proportions, 


The firſt conſtitutes a Cauſe that is either fiwple or 
comparative. In the former, we only examine into 


what is equitable : In the latter, into what is more 
equitable, or moſt equitable, W hen the Controverſy 
turns upon Puniſhing, the accuſed Party muſt either 
defend the Charge, or diminiſh it, or excuſe it, or, 
according to ſome, have recourſe to Deprecation. 
The ſtrongeſt Defence by far is, (ſuppoſing the Fact 
to be acknowledged) to maintain, that what we did 
was brave and virtuous in itſelf. A Father, for 
< Inſtance, diſinherits his Son, becauſe againſt his 
„ Inclination he had ſerved his Country; or ſtood 
for public Employment; or had marry'd.” The 
Father perſiſts in what he had done. Here the only 
Queſtion is concerning the Thing, whether what the 
Father has done is juſt or not? Now Juſtice is of two 
Kinds, Natural ang Poſitive. Natural Juftice com- 
prehends Piety, Honeſty, Abſtinence, and the like. 
Politive Juſtice reſts upon the Laws of the Land, 
upon Uſe and Cuſtom, upon legal Deciſions and 
Compact. This Defence we call an abſolute Defence, 
becauſe it is independent of all Conſiderations but 
Juſtice. | 

There is inocher Defence which we call Aſumptive, 
becauſe we proceed upon it by aſſuming Circum- 
ſtances foreign to the Cauſe, in order to juſtify an 


Action that of itſelf is indefenſible. Here our ſtrong- 


eſt Plea is to juſtify the Motive upon which ſuch an 


Action is committed. Of this Kind is the Juſtifica- 


tion of Orefes, and of Milo; and both of them par- 
take 
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take of Recrimination, becauſe they proceed upon 
accuſing the Party, for whoſe Death the Impeach- 


ment is brought. Such a Man was killed. Yes; 


* but he was a Robber. Such a Man was caſtrated. 
“He deſerved it, for he was a Raviſher.” | 

But there is an aſſumptive Defence of a different 
Kind, in which we neither, as in the abſolute De- 


fence, defend the Fact upon its own Bottom, nor do 


we defend it by Recrimination, but by its having 
been of Service either to our Country, or to Multi- 
tudes, or to the Proſecutor himſelf, nay, ſometimes 
to ourſelves; if it is of ſuch a Nature, as that we are 
allowed todo it for our private Intereſt. But this laſt 
Defence muſt be confined only to Family Differences 
that may be brought into a Court of Law (5), for it 
is very improper to urge it, when we have no Con- 
nexions with the Proſecutor, and when we muſt ſtand 
or fall by the Rigor of the Law. 

For in declamatory Caſes, where a Father aban- 
dons his Son z where a Woman ſues her Huſband for 
Maltreatment z where a Son wants to prove a Father 
inſane z the ſeveral Parties may very becomingly 
urge their private Intereſt as a juſtifiable Motive for 
what they do. I am however to obſerve, that the 
Plea of preventing Loſs is much better than that of 
purſuing Profit. | 

Such Matters are often brought to the Bar. In the 
Schools, the Son is abandon'd. At the Bar, he is 
actually diſinherited by his Father, and comes before 
the Conſuls to reclaim his Family-Eſtate. The Wo- 
man, who in the Schools is maltreated, is actually di- 
vorced at the Bar, where the Juſtice or Injuſtice of 
the Divorce is tried; and the Son who alledges in 


(b) This, I think, muſt be the Meaning of my Author, tho? 
the Abbe Gedoyn ſeems to have underitood him in another Senſe. 
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the School, that his Father is inſane, pleads. at the 
Bar that he may be put under the Care of Com- 
mittees (c). 

Next to Arguments of Utility, i it is of great Service 
to a Defence, when the Defendant can ſhow, that 
had he not aQted in the Manner he did, ſomething 
worſe muſt have happened. Thus when Mancinus was 
upon his Defence for making the Numantine League, 
he might very properly have urged, that had he not 
made it, the whole Roman Army muſt have periſhed. 
This I call the comparative Manner, and finiſhes 
what I have to ſay upon the Head of juſtifying an 
Action. | 

But if it can be juſtified neither in the abſolute nor 
aſſumptive Manner, that is, neither in itſelf, nor by 
Circumſtances, our next Recourſe is to transfer the 
Charge to another Party. Now, the Methods that I 
have already mentioned are applicable to this of 
transferring a Charge. Sometimes the Fault is 
thrown upon a Perſon ; thus, Gracchus, when im- 
peached for the Numantine League, which gave riſe 
afterwards to many Laws in prejudice of the Nobi- 
liry, juſtified himſelf with ſaying, that what he did 
was by Command of his General. Sometimes the 
Charge is transferred to a Thing ; thus, when a Man 
is charged with not fulfilling the laſt Will of another 
Perſon, he is at liberty to ſay, that the Laws \ were a- 
gainſt it. 

Should this Method of Defence likewiſe fail us, we 
have ſtill Recourſe to excuſing the Fact. This we 
may do by pleading Ignorance, or Neceſſity. Thus 
a Man picks up one, who can give no good Account 
of himſelf, and brands him in the Forehead as a 


(e; Committees) Tho' this Word may ſeem to have too modern 
an Air, yet it auſwers exactly to the Original Petendi curatores. 


Run- 
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Run-away Slave. But it afterwards appearing that 
he was free born, the Perſon ſo doing may plead, 
That he did not know him to have been ſo.” 
When a Soldier is not preſent at a Mufter, he may 
plead, & Thar he was detained by Floods, or by 
„ Sickneſs.” Sometimes too, we throw the Blame 
upon Fortune. Sometimes we confeſs the Thing to 
be wrong, but plead that our Intention was good, 
but Examples of ſuch Defences are endleſs, and there- | 
fore unneceſſary. | 
The next Means of Defence is by diminiſhing the 
Charge. And this ſome call, the State of Propor- 
tion. But as it is applicable only to Penalties or Re- 
wards, it is determined by the Quality of the Fact, 
and therefore comes under the Head of Quality, as 
do ſeveral other States or Kinds of Pleading men- 
tioned by the Greets. 

The laſt Kind is Deprecation, which, ſome ia 
never ought to be reckoned a Part of judiciary Plead- 
ing. Nay, Cicero ſeems to give ſome Sanction to 
| BA Opinion, when, in his Pleading for Ligarius, he 
ſays, * Ceſar, T have pleaded many Cauſes, even 
„ with you, vile your Progreſs in Honours led you 
to the Practice of the Forum; but never ſure in 
* this Manner: Pardon him, my good Lords; he 
“ has done amiſs ; he has ſlipped ; he did not think: 
If he ſhall ever do ſo any more.” This is the Way 
of Pleading, indeed, when one ſpeaks to a Father; 
but to the Judges, * He did not do, he did not in- 
ee tend to do it; the Evidence is falſe; the Crime is 
* forged.” In Pleadings, however, before the Se- 
nate, the People, or the Sovereign, or before any 
Judge that has Power to ſoften the Rigor of the 
Law, Deprecation may be very proper, eſpecially if 
855 impeached Party can plead that the foregoing 

1 Part 
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Part of his Life was inoffenſive, and ſerviceable to 
his Country; that there are Grounds to believe that 
the remaining Part of it will not only be harmleſs, 
but uſeful to the State. Theſe Suggeſtions have the 


greater Weight, if it can be farther urged, that he 


has been already ſufficiently puniſhed by other Hard- 
ſhips he has ſuffered; by the Danger he now under- 
goes, or by the de feels, Independent of 
his Perſon; his Nobility, his Dignity, his Relations, 
and his Friends may likewiſe be urged. Great Care 
however ought to be taken to manage his Detence-ſo, 
that, ſhould he be pardoned, the Judge ſhould not be 
blamed for his Weakneſs, but honoured for his Com- 
paſſion. 

But tho' this Topic of Deprecation may not pre- 
vail thro' the whole of the Pleading at the Bar, yet 
it very often takes up the greateſt Part of it. For a 
Pleader frequently has Occaſion to ſay, © My Client 
* did not commit the Fact, but, ſuppoſing he had 
committed it, he ought to be pardoned,” and this 
is a Conſideration that is often prevalent in doubtful 
Cauſes; and the Windings-up of moſt Pleadings ge- 
nerally hinge upon Supplications. Nay, ſometimes 
the Defendant places upon them the Streſs of his De- 
fence. Thus, ſuppoſing a Father diſinherits his Son, 
becauſe he is in love with a Whore, and for no other 
Reaſon. Here the whole Queſtion is, Whether this 
was a Fault which the Father ought not to have par- 
doned, and whether the Centumvirs ought to be as 
rigorous as the Father? But even in penal Proſecu- 
tions, and Proſecutions for defamatory Words, we 
generally diſtinguiſh, „whether the Party has in- 
„ curred the Penalty of the Law ? and whether he 
„ ought to undergo it?” It is true at the ſame 


time, that when a Judge is bound down to act ac- 


cording 
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cording to Law, he is not to acquit a Party, who has 


no other Defence to make, but Supplication. 


With regard to Matters of Property, Rewards, for 
1 are to examine two Things; whether 


the Claimant has a Right to any Recompenſe, or to 
Jo large a one as that which he claims. If two Clai- 


mants appear, we are to examine which has the beſt 


Right; and ſhould more appear, we are to examine 
the Claims of them all: And we are to decide for 
him who has the beſt. grounded Pretenſion. At the 
ſame time we are not to conſider the Thing only, 
whether it comes before us by way of Allegation or 
Compariſon; but the Perſon likewiſe. It makes a 
great Difference, whether the Perſon who kills a Ty- 
rant is a young Man, or an old Man; a Man, or a 
Woman; a Stranger, or a Relation. The Place too 
on ſeveral Accounts is to be conſidered. If he ty- 
rannized in a State that was enſlaved, or free; whe- 


ther he fell in a fortified or an unfortified Place? The 


Manner too is to be conſidered; whether he fell by 
the Sword, or by Poiſon? The Time too; whether 


in War, or Peace; and whether he was killed at the 


Time when he was about to reſign his Power, or at 
a Time when he was meditating freſh Oppreſſions 
and Cruelties ? ? The Popularity of a Party too, the 
Riſque he ran, and the Difficulties he dE are 
likewiſe material Conſiderations. 

In like manner, in Caſes of 1 we are to 
diſtinguiſh between Parties. There is more Merit in 
the Liberality of a Man in indifferent, than of a Man in 
opulent, Circumſtances: When it confers, than when 
it requites an Obligation: From a Man who has a 
Family to maintain, than from him who has none. 
We are likewiſe to conſider the Degree of the Bene- 


faction, the Time when, and the Intention with 
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which it was conferred ; that i is, whether" the Mo- 
tives were quite diſintereſted, 

Other Actions are to be conſidered in 0 1 
Manner. Therefore thoſe Cauſes, that turn chiefly 
upon the Quality of an Action, require all the Pow- 
ers of Genius and Eloquence: It is there they exert 
_ themſelves to the greateſt Advantage; it is there 

they make the greateſt Impreſſion upon the Paſſions, 

whatever Side of the Queſtion the Orator takes. / He 
there employs all Kinds of Proofs ; ſometimes from 
foreign Circumſtances, ſometimes he is ſupplied from 
the Nature of his Cauſe, and Eloquence alone fur- 
niſhes him with the Means of placing it in the moſt 
favourable Light; here ſhe reigns ; here ſhe con- 
trouls, here ſhe is deſpotic and deciſive. 

To this Head Virginius refers Cauſes of Diſinkeri. 
tance, of Inſanity, of Maltreatment, and of forced 
Marriages, when an Orphan can oblige her next Re- 
lation to marry her; all which, according to ſore, 
turn upon the Principles of civil Duty. 

But ſuch Cauſes ſometimes admit of other States, 
The Conjectural prevails in moſt of them, where the 
Fact is denied, or where it is alledged to have been 
committed with a good Intention, of which we have 
many Examples. Caſes of Inſanity, or Maltreat- 
ment, require Definitions, For the Points of Law 
are generally firſt diſcuſſed, and the Reaſons for any 
Deviations from the Law are ſettled. But when the 
Fact is not to be defended, it muſt reſt upon the 
Law. We are therefore to examine. in what Caſes a 
Father is not at Liberty to diſinherit a Son, nor a 
Wife at Liberty to bring an Action againſt her Huſ- 
band for Maltreatment, or for one Relation to ſue 
out a Commiſſion of Lunacy againſt another. | 
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A Father has a Right to diſown a Son upon two 
Accounts; firſt, if the latter has actually committed 
a Crime, ſuch as Adultery, or Raviſhment ; the ſe- 
cond is, where no actual Crime has been compte 
but is eventual, as when a Father diſowns a Son 
merely for being refractory to his Commands. The 
former Caſe is always odious, becauſe what is done 
is irrecoverable; the ſecond Caſe is favourable, and 
admits of Perſuaſion; for it may be preſumed that a 


Father chuſes rather to correct a Son than to diſown 


him. But in either Caſe the Son is to behave with 
Submiſſion, and to N ready to give, "= P ather 


| on Satisfaction. 


Some, I know, pay but little Regie: to a Fither' 
Profeſſions upon ſuch Occaſions, and I am ſenſible 
that a Caſe may be ſo circumſtanced that little or 
none is to be paid. But open Diſregard is to be a- 
voided, if poſſible. Caſes of Maltreatment are to be 
managed in the ſame Manner, for the Woman who 
ek ought to obſerve the ſame Decency. 

Caſes 5 Infanity too are brought befote, a Court, 
certain Acts of Winde, or the Probebilicy of his 
acting inſanely, or his Inability to act ſanely (a). 
With regard to what has been actually committed, 
the Proſecutor is at Liberty to make the beſt of it, 
remembering always, that however he paints out the 
Action, he is ſtill to expreſs a becoming Concern for 
his Father, whom he is to compaſſionate, becauſe the 
Diſorders of his Body have brought on- thoſe of his 
Mind. As to thoſe Matters that may yet be pre- 
vente; the Son is to uſe Variety of Entreaties and In- 


02 ) rig, Jel non fori potesf?}]. Abbe Gedoyn Jas not tranſlated 
this Exprefiion, and ſome Commentators think it impertinent, but 
1 durſt not omit it. 


terceſſions, 
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terceſſions, and to end them by aſſuring the Court, 
that his Father's Infirmities, and not his Morals, have 


rendered his Actions thus irregular; and the greater 
Commendations the Son beſtows upon his Father's 


paſt Life, he will be the more readily believed as to 


the Change, which his Diſorder has brought upon 
him. As to the accuſed Party, if his Caufs admits 
of it, he ought to offer his Defence with oreat-Calm- 
neſs, leſt he ſhould convict himſelf by - diſcovering 


Emotions of Paſſion, Eagerneſs, and Violence, all 


which nearly reſemble Frenzy. But in Cauſes of this 
Kind, the Accuſed do not always defend the Fact, 
but often have Recourſe to aſking Pardon, and ex- 
cuſing what they have done. For when it is a Fa- 


mily Diſpute, a Party is ſometimes acquitted, if it is 


his firſt Fault, if he fell into it thro' a Wanke, or if 
the Charge appears to be aggravated. 


Many other Kinds of Cauſes turn u n pon Duality, | 


Aſſaults, for Inſtance, and Damages; Poor though 
the Defendant ſometimes denies the Fact, yet moſt 


Cauſes of that Kind turn upon the Quality of the 


Fact, and the Intention of the Party. As to Trials 
upon the Right of proſecuting, called Divinations; 
Cicero, who impeached Verres at the Deſire of the 
Roman Allies, lays down the following Divifion : 


That the Court ought to regard the Deſires of the 


Complainants in appointing the Proſecutor, and 
likewiſe the Perſon whom the Impeach'd moſt dreads 
in that Capacity, In ſuch Cauſes, however, the fol- 
lowing Conſiderations frequently occur: hich Par- 
ty bad the greateſt Provocations; which would be moſt 
active, and moſt powerful, in Jupportiug the Impeach- 
ment; and, which would be moſt zealous in carrying it on. 
Caſes of Guardianſhip come likewiſe under this 
Head. Here the Queſtion generally is, Whether the 


1 Guardian 
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Guardian is accountable for aught but the Money 
and Effects that are in his Hands, and whether he 

ought to give Security not only for them, but for 
whatever may happen to the Eſtate in Conſequence 
of his Adminiſtration and Advice. Cauſes of Miſ- 
management of other People's Affairs are of the 


ſame Kind. For ſuch Cauſes may be brought before 


a Court of Juſtice, as may likewiſe all Matters of 
Commiſſion or Intromiſſion. In Schools we declaim 


likewiſe upon Libels; and here we try firſt, who 


was the Author; and ſecondly, whether the Matter 


charged is hs (e). But Caſes of this Kind ſel- 


dom happen at the Bar. 
Amongſt the Greeks, real Impeachments were often 
brought. againſt thoſe Embaſſadors that had miſbe- 


| we in their Functions. Here a Point of Law 


frequently aroſe, Whether Embaſſadors ought to act 
in any other Manner than their Inſtructions direct 


them, and how far their Powers extend. For their 


public Character ceaſes, when they have reported the 


Succeſs of their Embaſſy (d). But Heius, before he 


returned to Sicily, commenced Evidence againſt Ver- 


(c ) 2 The Original here is very 3 8 
bæc finguntur in Scholis & ſcripta maleficia, in quibus aut 'boc gu- 
ritur, an ſcriptum fit : aut hoc, an mals ſicium fit: rard utrumque. 
Some Commentators have been of Opinion, that the /cripta male- 
ficia here mentioned were a kind of poiſonous Incantations, con- 
vey'd in certain Characters, becauſe the Malefice Mulieres were a 
kind of Enchantreſſes: but I chuſe to refer the Expreſſion to the 


Libri famofi, which anſwer our defamatory or treaſonable Libels, 


which were fo famons among the firſt Emperors of Rome. The 
Manner in which | have tranſlated it is almoſt literal, but it agrees 
exactly with the Practice of the Courts of Law in England. The 
Abbe Gedoyn has omitted the whole Paſſage. 


(4) Embaſſy]. The beſt Reading here ſeems to be that of S/e- 


phanus, Quoniam alii in renunciando ſunt. Burman conjeAures, that 
for /ant we ought to read firnt, which is much to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. 


res, 
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res, whom, as Embaſſador, he had highly extoll'd, 
and therefore was liable to Proſecution. But it is a 
Matter of the greateſt Conſequence to know the 
Meaning of the Words, betraying the Public. It has 
given Riſe to at leaſt a thouſand Law-Cavils. What 
it is to betray the Public? Whether it has not been ra- 
"ther ſerved,” than betrayed? Whether it has been be- 
trayed by him, or upon his Account? But a great” deal 
——_— on the Nature of the Proof, © 
- Cauſes of Ingratitude come, likewiſe, under this 
Denomination. Here the Queſtion is, Whether the 
Perſon proſecuted did really receive the Obligation? 
This ſeldom is denied, becauſe ſuch Denial alone 
might fix the Charge. We then enquire, Whether 
He has requited the Obligation; and, whether, becauſe 
be has not requited it, he has deſerved the Charge of Ing 
gratitude. Whether it was in his Power to requite it; 
whether he owes any fuch Obligation as is alledged; and 
with what Intention it was conferred, or with. held? 
Caſes of unjuſt Divorce are more ſimple, but 
with this Peculiarity, that the Proſecutor be- 
comes the Defendant, and the Defendant the Pro- 
ſecutor. Under this Head likewiſe comes the Caſe 
of a Man giving to the Senate his Reaſons, why he 
intends to put himſelf to death. Where the only 
Point of Law is, Whether a Man, who wants to 
put himſelf to death, ought not to be reſtrain'd from 
doing it, if he is to do it in order to elude the Laws 
of his Country? All the reſt of the Cauſe turns upon 
Quality. We have likewiſe ſham Pleadings upon ſup- 
poſed latter Wills, where the only Point to be diſcuſſed 
is, the Intention of the deceaſed. Such is the Caſe 
that [have already mentioned, in which a Phyſician, 
a Philoſopher, and an Orator lays each of them a 
Claim 
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Claim to the fourth Part of the Father's Eſtate. 
The fame Manner prevails, where ſeveral Perſons 
equally related to an Orphan claim her in Marriage; 
the Queſtion is, Which Kinſman will make the fitteſt 
Huſband for her? But I have here no Intention to 
touch upon every Subject of this Kind; for many 
yet remain unmentioned, and all of them have their 
Peculiarities, according to their different States of 
the Queſtion. I am, however, ſurpriſed that Fla- 
vius, (to whoſe Authority I pay the greateſt Defe- 
rence, yet no more than he deſerves) when he com- 
poſed his Syſtem of Rhetoric for the Uſe of Schools 
only, comprehended this Head of Quality under ſuch 
narrow Bounds. 

I have already obſerved, that generally, though 
not always, Proportion, whether: it relates to Mea- 


| ſure or Number, is compriſed under the Head of 


Quality. But the Meaſure ſometimes is determined 


by the Eſtimation of the Action, whether it be hurt= _ 


ful, or beneficial. Sometimes by Law, when we 
debate upon the Law that is to award Puniſhment 
or Recompenſe. Whether a Raviſher. ſhall be 
e acquitted for paying the Sum of Money (a), 
*« which by Law is to ranſom the Penalty of the 
« Crime, or whether he ought not to be put to 
« death, as cauſing that of the raviſh'd Perfon, who 
% could not ſurvive his Raviſhment ?”? 

Now, they are miſtaken, who in this Caſe ſay that 
the Diſpute turns upon the two Laws only; for 
there can be no manner of Diſpute concerning the 
Money, becauſe it is not ſued for. The Queſtion 


3 Whether the Defendant was the Cauſe of te other 


{a) Viz. Ten e Ae, which in our Money is between | 
thirteen and fourteen Pounds, | | 
Man's 
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Man's Death? Queſtions of this Kind are ſome- 
times conjectural: Whether a Malefactor ſhall be 
« baniſhed for five Years, or for Life? Whether 
« ſuch a one was guilty of wilful Murder?“ Que- 
ſtions relating to proportional Numbers are like- 


Wiſe to be determined by Law. Whether Thrafj- 


<« bulus was not entitled to thirty Rewards for ex- 

** pelling thirty Tyrants?” When two Thieves are 
detected in ſtealing a Sum of Money, Whether 
« each ſhall reſtore it fourfold, or twofold ? ” (5) 
But here too the Nature of the Fact is conſidered, 


and the Law itſelf is conſtrued as to the 
Quality of the Action. 


—— ENIED g 1 — — „ — 


CHAP V. 


ConcerninNG THE INSUFFICIENCY OF PRO EE D/ 


IN cs. 


N impeached Party, who neither can deny a 

Fact, nor diſtinguiſh it away, nor defend it, 
is obliged to intrench himſelf within the Law; and 
here he generally lays hold on the Impropriety of 
the Action. But this is not a Point which, as ſome 
think, is always treated in the ſame Manner. For 


ſometimes it goes before the Trial, as when the Præ- 


tor wants privately to ſatisfy himſelf, whether ſuch a 


Man is a proper Perſon to impeach another. And 


often it occurs in the very Trial itſelf. The Man- 
ner of debating this Matter is either by attacking the 


(b) Taofold) The Civil Law condemn'd ſuch a Thief as is 
here mentioned, to refund four times the Sum he had ſtolen. The 
Queſtion therefore was, Whether, if each Thief contributed dou- 
ble, the Intent of the Law was not anſwered ? 


Action, 
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Action, as being wrong laid, or by: excepting n 
the Party who lays it. 

Now, ſome have made excepting, or r 

2 Head of Pleading by itſelf, as if it did not take 
palace in all the ſame Queſtions as the other Laws. 
While the Diſpute reſts upon the Exception, the 
Fact that is tried is out of the queſtion. For in- 
ſtance; A Son excepts againſt the Father, as an im- 
proper Perſon to bring an Action againſt him, be- 
cauſe he is notoriouſly infamous. In this Caſe, the 
only Queſtion then is, Whether the Son has a 
«© Right to make ſuch an Exception?“ But in all 
ſuch Caſes a Party ought to throw in as much as he 
can, to prepoſſeſs the Judge in his Favour upon the 
main Queſtion. Thus in Queſtions upon interlo- 
cutory Judgments, when the Title turns upon Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and not upon Right, the Defendant ſhould 
endeavour to ſhow, that he had not only the actual, 
but the rightful, Poſſeſſion of the Premiſſes. 

But this Queſtion moſt commonly turns upon the 
Demand itſelf, The Law ſays, that the Man 
&« who ſerves his Country has a Right to demand, 
for Recompence, what he pleaſes.” Now, I deny 
that he ought to be gratified with whatever he de- 
mands. I have no Exception to the Man, but I ex- 
cept againſt the Words of the Law, in favour of its 
Meaning. Yet, both thoſe Kinds of Cauſes ad- 
mit of the ſame State of the Queſtion. 

Every Law either gives, or takes away; or pu- 
niſhes, or enjoins; or prohibits, or permits. It is 
canvaſſed either for irs own Meaning, or as it ſtands 
in Relation or Oppoſition to another Law. The 
Queſtion turns either upon its Terms, or its Mean- 
ing; and the former are either clear, dark, or equi- 
vocal. All I here "OP of Laws is applicable to Jaſt 

Wills, 
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Wills, to Bargains, Contracts, and, in ſhort, to 
all written Inſtruments, and even to verbal Con- 
tracts. And, becauſe upon this Head I have laid 
down four States, or * I will touch upon 
each. 


2 


CHAP. VI. 


ConcxrRninNG QUESTIONS ARISING FROM THE 
TERMs, AND THE MEANING OF A Law. 


HE Terms, and the Meaning, of a Law are 

the Points molt frequently agitated at the Bar, 
and in moſt Cauſes are deciſive. No Wonder, there- 
fore, that they prevail greatly in Schools, where 
Cauſes, turning upon this OOO, are aſſidu- 
oully invented. 

The firſt Diviſion upon this Head is, ie both 
the Terms and the Meaning of the Law come into 
queſtion. This happens when there is ſome Dark- 
neſs in the Law, which each Party makes Advan- 
tage of, to eſtabliſh his own Conſtruction of it, or 
to deſtroy that of his Opponent. Thus, the Law 
lays, A Thief ſhall refund fourfold what he ſteals. 
Now, two Thieves ſteal twenty Pounds, and they 
are ſued to refund fourſcore Pounds apiece, but each 
offers to lay down only forty. I demand no more than 
fourfold, ſays the Proſecutor. And we offer you four- 
fold, ſay the Defendants, Here both hinge upon the 
Meaning of the Law. The ſame Thing happens 
when one Part of the Law, in one Senſe, is clear, 
and, in another, doubtful. Says the Law, The Son 
of a Whore is to be debarred from the Rights of the 
People. Now, a Woman, after having a lawful Son, 

turns 
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turns Whore; and that Son is debarred from the 
Rights of the People. Had this Son been born 
while ſhe was a Whore, he comes plainly under the 
Deſcription of this Law. But, ſays the Son, I was 
born when my Mother was an honeſt Woman. You are 
her Son, replies the other Party, and ſhe is a hore. 
Sometimes it is doubtful to what Object the Terms 
of the Law relate. Says the Law, You are to bring 
ao Aftion twice for the ſame Thing. Now, it is doubt- 
ful, whether the Word twice relates to the Proſecu- 
tor, or the Thing proſecuted. All ſuch * 
ariſe from the Obſcurity of the Law. 

Another Sort of Cauſes, under this Head, is, where 
the Law is clear and expreſs, both in its Terms and 
Meaning; and yet one Party hinges upon the Terms, 


and the other upon the Meaning. Now, the Terms 


of the Law may be combatted three Ways. Firſt, 
upon the Impoſſibility of the Obſervance. Says the 
Law, Children are either to maintain their Parents, or 
be put in Irons, But an Infant cannot come under 
the Deſcription of this Law, This leads us to other 
Points of Enquiry : Whether the Meaning; of the 
Law is, every Child? Whether this Party comes un- 
der the Meaning ? 

For this Reaſon, ſome lay down a Kind of Plea 
in which no Argument can be drawn from the Law 
itſelf, but from the Nature of the Action upon which 
the Proſecution is founded. Says a Law, If a 
Stranger ſhall mount the Fortifications of the City, let 
him be put to death. The Enemies attempt to ftorm 
the City ; a Stranger mounts the Fortifications, and 
drives them back. Here, there is no Queſtion about 
every Stranger, or this Stranger, becauſe the very 
Action, for which the Stranger is proſecuted, is the 
ſtrongeſt Argument againſt the Terms of the Law, 

. L IW bat i 
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What ! is not a Stranger to mount the Ramparts of the 
City, in order to ſave the City? Here the Stranger's 
Defence reſts upon natural Equity, and the Meaning 
of the Legiſlature. 

In ſome Caſes we may bring Examples from other 
Laws, to prove that we cannot always go by the 
Terms of a Law, as Cicero does in his Pleading for 
Cecinna. 

A third Diviſion is when, in the very Words of 
the Law, we find ſome Circumſtance to prove the 
Meaning of the Legiſlature to have been different, 
Says the Law, The Man. who in the Night-time ſhall 
be caught with Steel about him, is to be put in Irons. A 
Magiſtrate puts a Man in Irons for wearing a Steel 
Ring in the Night- time, Now, the very Word 
caught implies the Meaning .of the Law to regard 
only Steel Weapons. But as the Party, who attaches 
himſelf to the Meaning of the Law, ſhould do all 
he can to explain away its Terms, ſo he who hinges 
upon its Terms ſhould endeavour to avail himſelf of 
its Meaning likewiſe. 

In teſtamentary Matters it {ages happens, 
that the Teſtator's Intention is evident, but that it 
appears by no Expreſſion of his Will. Thus, in 
the Trial between Manius Curius (c) and Marcus Co- 

ponius, when the noted Conteſt happened between 
. Mutius and Scævola, the former was left Heir by the 
Teſtator, if the Son, who was to be born after his 
Death, (for he believed his Wife to be with Child) 
ſhould die before he came of Age. No Child was 
born; the Heirs at Law demand the Eſtate. Now 
there can be no Doubt the Meaning of the Teſtator 
was, that Curius ſnould be his Heir, either in caſe he 
had no Son, or in caſe he had no Son that came of 


Fe.) Curius] See Cicero de Oratore, I. 1. c 39. 
Age. 
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Age. But this Meaning was not expreſſed in his 
Will. 


Caſes the reverſe of this ſometimes happen, * the 
Words of the Will evidently contradicting the Mean- 
ing of the Teſtator. One left to his Friend in a Le- 


gacy 5000 Sexterces ; he afterwards altered his Will, 


and inſtead of Sexterces, inſerted Pounds- weight of 
Silver, without expunging the three Cyphers, which 
appeared not to be the Intention of the Teſtator, who 


certainly meant five Pound-weight of Silver, and not 


the other great and incredible Sum. General Que- 
ſtions likewiſe ariſe under this Head. Such as, whe- 


ther we are to ſtand by the Terms or the Intention, 
and what was the Teſtator's Intention; all which 


Queſtions relate to Conjecture or Quality, 8 Which 
I have inen 9 treated. | 
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CHA P. VII. 


Cover nx CONTRADICTORY „Laws. 


AA non id: ante of contradictory Laws, bes 
cauſe all Rhetoricians agree, that ſuch Contra- 


riety contains two States; that relating to the 


Terms, and that relating to the Intention” Becauſe 
when one Law contradicts another, each Party liti- 


gates the Terms and Meaning of his Opponent's 


Law. And thereby the Queſtion becomes double ; 


which of the two Laws is to take place. Now com- 


mon Senſe tells us, that a Law cannot be enacted 
profeſſedly in Contradiction to another, without re- 
pealing that other ; but then two Laws may be ſo 

L 2 circum 
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circumſtanced, that accidentally or eventually they 


may claſh with one another. 

Now this may be the Cafe with two Laws equally 
in Force; one Law ſays, that the Deſtroyer of a Ty- 
rant ſhall be gratified with whatever he ſhall demand. 
Another makes the ſame Proviſion, for the Man who 
ſhall eminently ſerve or ſave his Country. Both of 


them demand the ſame Recompence, and this intro- 


duces a Compariſon of their reſpective Merits, Dangers 
and Deſerts. Sometimes two Parties, in the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances by Law, claſh the one with the other: 

Two Patriot Heroes, two Deſtroyers of Tyrants, two 
Women who had been raviſhed (2). In ſuch Caſes 
there can be no Queſtion put with regard to Time, 
Who had the Priority? Or the Quality, Which Claim 
ii juſteſtꝰ Different or ſimilar Laws ſometimes claſh 
with one another. A Commandant is not to leave 
the Garriſon. _ A Hero, who has ſerved his Country, 


is to be gratified in his Demand. Now this Hero 
may be a Commandant, and his Demand may be to 


leave the Garriſon. Nay, without Regard to any 
other Law, a Doubr may ariſe, bete ſuch a Hero 
ought to be gratified in whatever he ſhall demand. 
As to the Commandant, a thouſand Reaſons may 
oblige him to leave his Garriſon ; for Inſtance, ſhould 
it be ſet on fire, or ſhould he be obliged to repel the 
Enemy. To ſimilar Laws, nothing but the Words 
of the one can be oppoſed to the Words of the other. 
One Law ſays, the Statue of a Perſon who has killed 


< a ) Raviſbid] The Rezder is to andec bend; that in Caſes 
where it was plain'y proved, that a Woman had been raviſhed, ſhe 
had her Option either to demand the Raviſher in Marriage, with- 
out bringing him ay Fortune, or that he ſhould be put to death. 
The Caſe here alluded to is that of a Man who in one Night ra- 
viſted two Women, the oe of whom demanded him! in Marriage, 
and the other demanded his Head, 
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a Tyrant ſhall be erected in the public Place of Ex- 
erciſe ; another Law ſays, the Statue of no Woman 
ſhall be erected there: Now, a Woman kills a Ty- 
rant. Here, and in no other Caſe, can the Woman's 
Statue be ereted, or that of the Tyrannicide r re- 
jected. 

When there is an Inequality in two Laws, the one 
admits of great Oppoſition, and the other of none but 
what is the Subject of the Litigation. Thus the 
Hero, I have already mentioned, demands Pardon for 
a Deſerter. Now I have already ſhown, that great 
Oppoſition may be made to the gratifying ſuch a 
Hero in his Demands ; but no Oppoſition, excepting 
his Demand, can be made to the Law, which dooms 
a Deſerter to Death, 

Again, the Senſe of both Laws is either admitted 
on both Sides, or it is doubtful. If it is admitted, we 
next examine, which Law is moſt powerful ? Whe- 
ther it relates-to God or Man? To the Common- 
wealth, or to private Perſons? To Rewards or to Pu- 


uber ? To Matters of Importance or to Trifles ? 


Whether. it permits, prohibits, or commands? Some- 
times we examine likewiſe, which Law 1s moſt an- 
tient, and conſequently moſt obligatory ; and which 
Law will be leaſt violated, As 1n the Caſe F have 
juſt now mentioned of the Deſerter, and the Hero. 
Becauſe, if the Deſerter is ſuffered to live, the Law is 
totally violated: But if he is put to death, the Hero 
may be indulged in making a ſecond Demand. But 


in ſuch Caſes, the moſt deciſive Conſideration ought 
to be, which Law can be obſerved with the greateſt 


Juſtice and Equity; and this can be determined 9 
by the Subject Matter in Queſtion. 
If the Senſe of the two Laws is doubtful, the 


Doubt mult ariſe, either from one or both Parties, 
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who reciprocally diſpute one another's Conſtruction 
of it. As in the following Caſe; A Father may 
© by Law claim the Property of his Son, and a Ma- | 
& ſter of his Freed-man ; the Freed-men deſcend to 
e the Heir.” Now a certain Perſon makes the Son 
of a Freed-man his Heir; this Freed-man's Maſter, 

and the Freed-man himſelf, both claim the Property 
of the Son and his Eſtate, Says the one, „ have 
* the Property of him becauſe he is my Son. But, 

„ ſays the other, you can have no Property, but 
* what is mine, for you yourſelf are my Property.” 
Two Proviſions in the ſame Law are often oppoſed 
to one another, as if they were two different Laws; 
for Example, A Baſtard, born before a legiti-' 
mate Son, is to be held as legitimate. If born af- 
5 ter, he is to be conſidered: only as a Citizen.“ 
What I have ſaid concerning Laws is applicable like- 

| wiſe to Decrees of the Senate, either when ſome are 
contradictory to others, or when they are inconſiſtent: 
with the Laws, For the ſame Conſiderations prevail 


thro? all. 
VIII. 
0 SYLLOGISTICAL OR Locicar, 


ReasoNnING. 


H E ſyllogiſtical Manner reſembles what I have 
already obſerved concerning the Terms and the 
Meaning of the Law; with this Difference, that there 
we diſpute againſt the Terms, and here upon them. 
There, he who hinges upon the Terms, inſiſts upon 
the Uteral Obſervation of the Law; here, he requires, 
that 
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that nothing ſhall be done but what the Terms of the 


Law direct. And it has ſome Affinity to the Head 
of Definition; for very often an improper Definition 


ſlides into a Syllogiſm. Suppoſing a Law, that every 


Woman who. is guilty of Poiſoning ſhall be put to death; 
and that the following Caſe happens; A Woman 
& gives a Love-Potion to a Huſband who is unfaith - 


„ful to her Bed, and then leaves him ; the Relations 


& on both Sides entreat her, but all in vain, to re- 
turn to her Huſband, who, upon that, hangs him- 
„ ſelf, and the Woman is accuſed of Poiſoning.” 
Now the ſtrongeſt Plea of the Proſecutor is to ſay, 


that a Love- Poon is Poiſon. This is a Definition, 
but if it does not anſwer, he has Recourſe to Reaſon- 


ing, and without inſiſting upon his Definition, he 
ſhows, that the Woman ought to be puniſhed in the 


ſame Manner, as if ſhe actually had killed her Huſ- 


band by Poiſon, Thus the State of Reaſoning infers 


ſomewhat that is diſputable from the Terms of the 


Law, and becauſe this Inference is made by, Reaſon- 
ing, it is called a rational Inference. 

Of the like Kind are the following Queſtions ; be- 
ther the Law ought to be executed of tener than once for 
the ſame Crime, and upon the ſame Perſon ? For In- 


ſtance, ** A Woman is condemned to be thrown from 


the Top of the Tarpeian Rock ; the Sentence is exe- 
cuted, but ſhe lives. And the Proſecutor demands 
that ſhe ſhall undergo the Sentence again.” Whether 
the ſame Perſon may claim ſeveral Rewards for the ſame 
Thing ? A Man kills two Tyrants at one Time; 
and he demands a Recompenſe for each.” Whether 
what ought to have been done before, may be done after ? 


« A Woman is raviſhed, the Raviſher flies, the Wo- 


„ man is married to another Perſon, the Raviſher 


« returns, and ſhe makes her Demand of Option, 
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that the Raviſher ſhall either marry her, or be put 


&* to death.” Whether what is Law as to the Whole, 


is not Law as to a Part of that Whole? © A Creditor | 


* cannot detain a Plow (5), but he detains the 


% Plow- Share. Whether what is Law as to a Part, 


is not Law as to the Whole? A certain State pro- 


„ hibits the Exportation of Wool (c); a Merchant 
therefore exports Sheep.“ 


In all ſyllogiſtical Reaſonings of this Kind, one 


Party pleads the Letter of the Law; the other ſays, 
the Law has made no Proviſion againſt the Caſe in 
Queſtion. © I demand, ſays one Party, the Execu- 
tion of what the Law awards againſt that Woman 
< convicted of Inceſt.” By Law the raviſhed Wo- 
man has her Demand of Option. If the Merchant 


exported Sheep, he need Wool likewiſe: And ſo 


of the others. 


But it may be anſwered, That the Law does not 


&« ſay, the inceſtuous Woman ſhall be thrown twice 
* from the Tarpeian Rock; that the raviſned Wo- 
man ſhall have her Option after ſhe is married; 
that the Tyrannicide ſhall have two Recompenſes. 
The Law ſpeaks nothing of the Plow-Share ; the 
« Law ſpeaks nothing of the Sheep.” Therefore 
the doubtful is collected from the evident Matter. 

It is more difficult to find out in the Letter of the 


cc 


(( 


Law, that which is not expreſſed in the Law. The 


Law ſays, He who kills his Father is to be ſewed up in 


(5) Plaao] This was not an imaginary, but an aQual Provi- 
ſion in the Civil Law; and the Reaſon was, that the Plow could 
be of very little Service to the Creditor, but that the Loſs of it 


might be of the utmoſt Detriment to the Debtor and his F amily. 


(c) Vol] I] am not ſure, whether the Jarentines, which is the 
State here mentioned, prohibited the Exportation of Wool, or 


whether this is a fictitious Caſe. Mean while it is certain from 
_ C-lumella, that the Wool of Tarentam was the ſofteſt, and propereſt 


for Manufacture of any in /taly. 
a Sack, 
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a Sack, and thrown into the Sea. But it expreſſes no 
Penalty againſt the Man who kills his Mother. The 
Law ſays, That a Man is not to be forced out of his own 


Houſe for any Matter of Debt. But it makes no ex- 


preſs Proviſion againſt his being forced out of his 
Tent. In all ſuch Caſes, we are to enquire whether 


we are not at liberty to have recourſe to a Similarity 


in ſome other Diviſion. Secondly, whether the Mat- 
ter in Queſtion i is really like the decided Point, Now 
Similarity i is implied either in a greater, in an equal, 

or in a leſs Degree. In the firſt Caſe we are to ex- 
amine, whether the Matter in hand has been ſuffi- 
ciently provided for by the Deciſion of the Law: 
and if it has not, whether we are to inſiſt upon either 
of them. In both Caſes the Intention of the Legiſ- 


lature is to be conſidered ; but the chief Conſideration | 


is the Rule of Equity. 


0 4 >» 


ConctrninG EqQuivocaALITY. 


| gan is ſo frequent, that ſome Philoſo- 
phers have thought, there is not a Word that 
does not admit of more Significations than one. 
The Kinds of it, however, are only two ; that which 
ariſes from ſingle, and that which ariſes from ſeveral, 
Words. A ſingle Word may lead us into a Miſtake. 
For Inſtance, the Word Cock (d), which ſignifies, ei- 


(4) Cork] U have taken a very little Liberty here with the O- 
riginal, becauſe the Word Gaul does not anſwer in Engliſh to a 


caſtrated Prieſt; which it did in Latin to ſignify the P ries of 
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ther a Man's Name, the Cock of an Inſtrument, or of a 
Veſſel, or a Bird, And the Name Ajax may denote ei- 
ther the Son of Telamon, or Oileus. The Verb diſcer; 
either ſignifies to ſee or diſtinguiſh ; or in civil Mat- 
ters, to decree or adjudge. The Word Ingenuity is 
often taken for Art, tho' it properly ſignifies Ho- 
neſty or Candour (e). The Greeks give us a great 
many trifling, gingling Examples of the ſame Kind. 

The Equivocality is more puzzling when it runs 
thro? a whole Sentence, and where the Caſes of Words 
are ambiguous ; for Example, 


Xacides, I /ay, the Romans fhall o ercome. 


The placing of a Word, tho' there is no Ambi- 


guity in the Caſes. Thus Virgil ſays, 
The Bridle yet be held 


Here there may be a Doubt, whether the Poet 
means he fill held the Bridle, or he held the Bridle 
notwithſtanding. Another Diſpute of the ſame Kind 
aroſe from a Man ordering by his latter Will, hat a 
Statue ſhould be erected to him holding a Spear all of 
Gold, Here the Queſtion is, whether the Statue was 
to be all of Gold, or the Spear. Nay, ſometimes a 
wrong Cadence will cauſe an Ambiguity in a Line. 
Sometimes a Sentence may be conceived ſo, that of 
two Nominatives, which it contains, it is doubt{ul 
which belongs to the Verb. Says a Man in his latter 
Will, I ordain that my Daughter ſhall give to my Wife 
@ hundred Pound-weight (F) of my Plate, fuch as fhe ſhall. 


(e) Candaur] I have likewiſe, in this and ſeveral other Examples 


brought by our Author, added and omitted ſome Things, ſor the 
ſame Reaſon as above. 

Our Au hor gives us ſeveral] other Examples of Ambigui- 
ties, which were they not, as they arc, peculiar to the Latin 
Tongue, it would be ſurerfluous to tranſlate, And one of them is 
draught ſiom Cicero, but I think with no great Juſtice, 


chuſe. 


( 
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chuſe. 'The Den here is, Wh 18 to have the 


| Choice. 


I could bring many other Inſtances, were it neceſ- 
ſary. Upon the whole, it does not Lanify in what 


Manner an Equivocality is either formed or reſolved. 
For it 1s certain, that it always has two Senſes, and 


that the Word or the Expreſſion is equally favourable 

to both. Therefore it would be in vain to lay down 
any Rules for accommodating the Senſe of the Word 
to our Meaning ; for could that be done, there would 

be no Equivocality. The whole Diſpute that can 


occur upon this Head is, which Meaning is moſt na- 


tural, which moſt equitable, and which is beſt fitted 


to anſwer what probably was the Intention of the 
Speaker, or the Writer ; all which Conſiderations we 


have already handled, under the Heads of Conjecture 


and Quality. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning the Relation and Difference between the ſeveral 
States or Heads already laid down. 


OW there is a certain Relation that connects 
all the States I have mentioned. For Defini- 
tion regards the Meaning of a Word; and Syllogiſm, 


which is the next State, the Fntendion of the Writer; 
and in the Contrariety of Laws ariſe two different 


States ; one of the Terms, and another of the Mean- 


ing. A Definition itſelf ſometimes becomes an E- 


quivocality, when the Word defined admits of two 
Senſes. The Terms and the Intention turn upon the 
Expreſſion, as does that State which ariſes from the 
Con- 
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Contrariety of Laws, or AnTinNoMy. Some, there- 
fore, have reduced all thele States to two, that 
of the Terms, and that of the Intention. And 
others think that the Terms and the Intention, when 


they appear to differ, always contain an Ambiguity 


which forms the Queſtion. But they are diſtinct. 
For there is a Difference between the Ambiguity, 
and the Obſcurity, of a Law. 

For, the State of Definition contains a general 
Queſtion upon the Nature of a Word, which may 
ſtand unconnected with the Circumſtances of a Cauſe. 
The State ariſing from the Terms, and the Mean- 


ing, ariſes from what is expreſſed in the Law; and 


the State of Syllogiſm from what is not expreſſed, 
The equivocal State preſents us with two different 
Senſes, and the Antinomy makes one Law fight with 
another. Theſe Diſtinctions have had, and ſtill have, 
the Sanction of the moſt learned and ſenſible Pro- 
feflors and Pleaders. 

| Mean while, I have laid down ſome (though not 
all) Rules relating to the Diſtinctions I have here 
made, Others entirely depend upon the Circum- 
ſtances of the Cauſe. For it is not enough to divide 
the whole of a Cauſe into ſeveral Queſtions and To- 
pics; becauſe each of theſe Diviſions themſelves have 
their proper Arrangements. In an Exordium, for 


Inſtance, ſomewhat comes firſt, ſomewhat is urged 


in the ſecond Place, and ſo on. In ſhort, every 
Queſtion, every Topic, that can ariſe, has its pro- 


per Diſpoſition, in the ſame Manner as general Pro- 


poſitions have. 


Suppoſing an Orator, in handling one of the 
Cauſes I have already mentioned, ſhould proceed 


upon the following Diviſion. *© I ſhall here, ſays 


« he, examine, Whether a Patriot Hero is to be 
i gra- 
» 
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« oratified in every Demand, though he ſhould de- 


« mand private Property, though he ſhould demand | 


an uhmarried Lady for his Wife, though he 
« ſhould demand a married Lady from her Huſ- 
„band, though he ſhould demand the Lady here 
« in queſtion Can we have any Opinion of ſuch 
a Pleader's Abilities, if, when he comes to ſpeak to 
the firſt Head of his Diviſion, he ſhall, without Or- 
der, without Method, ſputter out whatever comes 
uppermoſt? If he ſhall be ignorant, that the firſt, 
Point he is to examine is, whether he is to abide by 
the Words, or the Meaning of the Law? If he 
knows not, that even this muſt have its proper In- 
troduction; which introducing what comes next, and 
that connecting what is ſubſequent, his Pleading 
riſes into a graceful Form, like the human Figure, 
where the Hand forms Part of the Perſon, the Fin- 
gers of the Hand, and the Joints of the Fingers? 
I fay again, that the Method of dividing depends 


upon the ſtared, defined, Subject of the Pleading. 


For, what can one, what can two, what can a hun- 
dred, nay, what can a thouſand Examples avail, 
amidſt ſuch an infinite Variety of Subjects as occur ? 
All that a Maſter can do is, to be always taking 
ſometimes one Subject, ſometimes another; and, in 
each, to ſhew the Order and Relation of Circum- 
flances, ſo that his Pupil may, by degrees, know 
how to practiſe and apply them in other Caſes ; 15 | 
Art is inexhauſtible in its Effects. 


Is there a Painter, who knows how to ſtrike out 5 


the Reſemblance of every Subject in Nature? No; 
but if he is compleat Maſter of the Principles and 
Practice of Drawing and Colouring, he is able to 
repreſent any Original that comes befoie him, let it 
be what it will. An ingenious Artiſt can caſt the 
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Mould of a Vaſe different from any he ever ſaw, 
There is a Kind of Knowledge that is not to 


be taught, but may be acquired. A Phyſician 
| Knows, in general, the Diſeaſes of the human Body, 


the Methods of treating, and the Symptoms that in- 
dicate them. But his own Sagacity alone directs him 
in the Judgment he is to form from the Beat of the 


Pulſe, the heftic Motion, quick Breathing, and 


ſhifting Colour. 

Great Part, therefore, of a Pleader's Knowledge 
muſt come from himſelf, He is to make himſelf 
Maſter of his Subject, and he is to remember there 
was a Time when his Art was practiſed without be- 
ing taught. He will find that the Diſpoſition, or 
what we may call the Oeconomy of Order, which is 


ſo deciſive in pleading, can ariſe only from his at- 


tending to the Circumſtances of the Cauſe he has in 


hand. Theſe alone can direct him, whether an In- 
troduction is proper, or improper; whether the Nar- 


rative ought to be continued, or divided; whether 
we ſhould take up our Detail at the Beginning, or, 
with Homer (d), in the Middle, or, even, at the End 
of an Action; where a Narrative is abſolutely im- 
proper; when we are to begin with our own Propo- 
ſitions, when with thoſe of our Adverſary, with our 
ſtrongeſt or weakeſt Proofs ; when our Cauſe requires 
us to enter abruptly upon the Propoſitions we are to 


lay down, or when we are to guard them with cer- 


tain prefatory Hints ; whether thoſe Hints are to be 


ſuch as ſhall 3 ſeize the Affection of the 


(4) Homer] The Odyſſey and the Aneid enter at the Middle 
of the Subject; but, though the Action of the Jliad commences 
towards the End of the Siege of Troy, yet the Poet, in his Detail, 
— had the Art to introduce almoſt the whole Hiſtory of that 

lege, | 
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judge, or ſteal, upon him gently, and by degrees 


whether we are to refute by the lump, or-one Alle- 
gation after another; whether we are to diffuſe the |. 
moving Powers of Eloquence through the whole of 
our Pleading, or reſerve it to the Cloſe ; whether we 
are to begin with the Matter of Law, or the Matter 
of Equity ; whether in- the Impeachment we are to 


begin with urging Crimes, or in the Defence with 


repelling Charges of Facts that happened long before 
the Caſe in queſtion ; or whether we are not to con- 
fine ourſelves wholly to that : If one Cauſe contains 
a Multiplicity of Circumſtances, how we are to ar- 
range them, in what Order we are to produce our 
Evidences, what Writings, and of what Kind, are to 
be read during the Pleading, and what are to be re- 
ſerved till it is over. Thus an Orator acts like an 
experienced General, who ſtations his Troops ſo as 
to anſwer all the Events of War, by appointing ſome 
to guard the Forts, others to garriſon the Towns, 
ſome to eſcort the Foragers, and others to ſecure 
the Paſſes; in ſhort, by making proper Diſpoſitions 
both by Sea and Land. 

No Man, however, can make ſuch a Figure in 
Speaking, but the Man who is poſſeſſed of Genius, 
Learning, and Application. Fooliſh is he, who 
thinks to become eloquent only from the Brains of 
another. He who wants to be an Orator muſt ply 
his Studies early and late; undiſmayed by Difficul- 
ty, he muſt renew his Efforts, till he grows pale 
with the Labour. His Powers, his Practice, his 
Manner is to be ali his own. He is not to conſult 
a Copy, but be himſelf an Original. His Abilities 
muſt ſeem not to be implanted, but innate. Art, 
if there is an Art in Eloquence, can ſoon ſhew us 


how to find her, But Art can do no more than un- 
Og | fold 
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fold her Beauties; it is through our own Vigolir 
that we muſt enjoy them. 

As to the Diſpoſition of particular Parts, each 
has its-firſt, ſecond, and third Degree of Relation 
to another. And this is not only to be obſerved, ſo 
as to range them properly; but they are to be join'd 
and inlaid ſo ſmoothly, that the Whole ſhall ſeem to 
be one Compoſition, and of the ſame Materials. 
'This can only be done by our ſuiting Expreſſions to 


Things, by making Words fall in with Words, ſo 


as each ſhall ſtrengthen, each ſhall embelliſh another. 
Thus Matters, though drawn from Topics formerly 
different and unconnected, far from claſhing with 
one another, ſhall fall into Regularity and Agree- 
ment z and the Members receiving mutual Support 


from each other, ſhall be combined into a Whole, 


expreſſive not only of Contrivance, but of Har- 
mony. 

But the Subject I have now touch'd upon, be · 
lieve, betrays me to tranſgreſs my allotted Bounds; 
for I feel myſelf ſliding from Diſpoſition into Elocu- 
tion, which I am to treat of in the next Book. * 
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INTRODUCTION, 


5 concerning the Principles of 
FT” and Diſpoſition, the 
Y7 thorough Knowledge of which 
is abſolutely neceflary to the 
Practice of Eloquence; but, to 
- == young Beginners, it ought 'to 

be taught in a ſhorter and more ſimple Method. 
For ſuch are either deterred hy the Difficulty of fo 
complicated and intricate a Study, or their Spirits 
are oppreſſed by the Severity of the Taſk, at a Time 
when their Capacities require the utmoſt Delicacy of 
Management and Indulgence. Or, if they make 
themſelves Maſters of theſe minute, though thorny, 
Particulars, they think themſelves. ſufficiently quali- 
fied to be Orators: Or, laſtly, pinning themſelves 
down, as it were, to certain Modes of ſpeaking, they 
Vol. II. M | dread 
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dread every Exertion of Genius that deviates from 

their dull Round of Words. This is the Reaſon 
which ſome aſſign, why the Authors, who have 
wrote with the greateſt Accuracy upon this Art, 
have had the moſt indifferent Succeſs in the Practice 
of it. 

The young Pupil, however, ought to be conduct. 
ed to the Path that leads to Eloquence, a Path that 
ſhould be render'd plain, acceſſible, and eaſy. Let 
the ſkilful Profeſſor, T have already recommended, 
chuſe, from the whole Syſtem of his Art, the moſt 
edifying Precepts, and, at the ſame time,' the moſt 
palatable. Let him feed the tender Mind with theſe, 
without troubling his Pupils with the rugged and diſ- 
putable Parts of it; and, as they grow up, they will 
improve in Learning. Art firſt, they ought to be- 
lieve there is no other Road than what is ſhewn 


them; and, as they are acquainted with it, they are 


to believe it likewiſe to be the beſt. Now, Writers, 
by their obſtinate Adherence to their ſeveral Opi- 
nions, have perplexed Matters, that, of themſelves, 
are very plain and intelligible. A Maſter, therefore, 
amidſt ſuch various Syſtems, is more puzzled to 
chuſe the moſt proper, than to teach it aſter he has 


. Choſen it. And particularly, as to the two Parts of 


Invention and Diſpoſition, the Rules are but few; 
but if the Pupil can once make himſelf Maſter of 
them, the Practice of the reſt will ſoon become very 
eaſy and habitual. 


What I have hitherto chiefly labour'd has been to 


: ſhow, T hat Rhetoric is the Science of ſpeaking well ; 
that it is uſeful; that it is an Art; that it is an * 


cellency or Virtue of the Mind; and that it is appli- 


cable to every Subject we can ſpeak to: All which 
may be reduced to tree Kinds, the Demonſtrative, 


the | 
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the Deliberative, and the Judiciary: That all Diſ- 
courſes are compoſed of Things and Words : That, 
in Things, we are to regard Invention; in Words, 
Elocution; and in both, Arrangement: That theſe 
are what the Memory ought to retain, and the Action 
diſplay: That the Buſineſs of an Orator is to inform, 
to move, and to delight: That explaining and ar- 
guing are neceſſary for informing: That Emotion 
belongs to the Paſſions; and that, though theſe are 
to be regarded through the whole of a Pleading, yet 
their great Movin ought to prevail chiefly in its 
Beginning and Cloſe: That though a Hearer has De- 
light, both when his Mind is. informed, and his Paſ- 
ſions are touched; yet that Delight operates chiefly 
by Elocution : That ſome Queſtions are general, and 
others bounded by Circumſtances of Perſon, Place, 
and Time: That in all Cauſes there are three Points 
of Enquiry; Whether a Thing is? what it is? and 
of what Quality it is? 

J have likewiſe ſhewn, that the e WAG. Part 
of Rhetoric conſiſts in praiſing and reproaching z 
and here we are to regard what was done by the Per- 
ſon who is the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and what 
happened after his Death; and that, therefore, it 
treats of whatever is virtuous in itſelf, or ſerviceable 
to Mankind: That the deliberative Part compre- 


hended Conjecture likewiſe; Whether a Thing could 


be done, or whether a Thing is poſſible? I obſerv'd, 
That here we are to conſider the Characters in which 
we ſpeak, and before whom we ſpeak, and the Pro- 
priety of what we ſay: That, with regard to judici- 
ary Controverſies, ſome of them are ſimple, and 
others complex; and that, in ſome of them, we have no 
more to do than to attack, or to defend: That all De- 
fence conſiſts either in denying the Fact, or the Qua- 
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lity of the Fact as charged, or in transferring it to 
another Party: That every Queſtion relates either to 
a Matter of Fact, or of Law : That Matters of Fact 
are determined according to their Credibility, their 
Circumſtances, or their Quality; and Matters of 
Law by the Import of the Words, or the Meaning 
of rhe Legiſlature : And this contains a minute Diſ- 
cuſſion of Motives and Actions; whatever regards 
the Letter of the Law, or its Meaning, with what- 
ever turns upon Reaſoning, Ambiguity, or Contra- 
riety of Laws. 

J have likewiſe ſhewn, That every Judiciary 
Pleading conſiſts of five Parts : The Introduction, in 
which we prepoſſels the Hearer in our Favour z the 
Narrative, in which we lay open the Cauſe ; the Con- 
firmation, in which we eſtabliſh and ſupport the Nar- 
rative; the Refutation, which anſwers and deſtroys 
the Charge of our Adverſary ; and the Peroration, 
the Buſineſs of which is, either to refreſh the Me- 

mory of the Judge, or to touch the Paſſions. In that 


Part of my Work I have introduced all the Topics 


from which we can argue or affect, and the ſeveral 
Kinds of ſpeaking that arouſe, ſooth, recompoſe, or 


delight a Judge; and, laſtly, I have added the Me- 
thad of dividing a Pleading. 


Here I am to inſtruct the Pupil, ho reads this 
Work for Improvement, that chere is a certain Me- 
thod in which Nature operates to excellent Purpoſe 


without the A ſſiſtance of Learning; ſo that the Rules 


I have laid down are not the Inventions of Maſters, 
but the Reſult of their Obſervations and Experience. 
What I am to communicate, in the enſuing Part of 
this Work, calls for more Attention than the prece- 
ding; becauſe I now deſign to treat of Elocution, 
which all Authors agree to be the moſt difficult Part 
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of this Work. For Marcus Antonius, whom have 


already mentioned, is introduced by Cicero, in his 


Conferences upon the Charafter and Qualifications of an 


Orator, as ſaying, that he had known many good 
Speakers, but never one Orator.” A good Speaker, 
or a well-ſpoken Man, according to him, thinks it 


_ enough if he ſpeaks what is proper; but to give Or- 


nament to Propriety, is the Characteriſtic of perfect 


Eloquence. Now, if this Perfection was wanting in 


him, nay, in all who lived before him or with him, 


even in Lucius Craſſus himſelf, the Defect muſt be 


owing to the Difficulty of acquiring it. Cicero is of 
opinion, that a Man of good Senſe may acquire the 
Arts of inventing and diſpoſing a Diſcourſe, but an 
Orator only can be eloquent. And therefore the 
greateſt Part of the Rules he lays down regards Elo- 
cution alone; and the very Word Eloquence implies 
how well he judged that Matter. Now, the' Pro- 
perty of Eloquence is, to expreſs with your Tongue 
whatever you conceive in your Mind, ſo as to com- 
municate it to your Hearers, Without being able 
to do this, all I have hitherto laid down is as uſeleſs 


as a Sword hung up for Show, and ruſting within 1ts 


Scabbard. | 

This, therefore, is the great Point T aim at. This 
is unattainable but by Art; this calls for Study, this 
requires Practice, this requires Imitation; the loigeft 


Life is ſhort enough to acquire it; it gives Preference 


amongſt Orators, and eſtabliſhes the Excellency of 
one Manner, above that of another. 'For, we are 
not to ſuppoſe that the Afatres, and others, who la- 
bour under a Depravity of Style, were not Maſters 
of their Materials, and knew nct how to arrange 
them. Neither were thoſe, whom we call dry San 
cr, deſtitute of Senſe, or the Knowledge of = 
M 3 Caule 
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Cauſes they undertook ; but the former, in ſpeaking, 
were void of all Taſte and Elegance, and the latter 
of Energy. In Elocution, therefore, the greateſt 
Beauties, and the 88 Blemiſhes of Speaking 
conſiſt. | 
But the Student 1s not, ſor that Reaſon, to con- 
fine his Cares to Words alone. For J here ſtrenu- 
ouſly premiſe, that I do in this Introduction declare 
War againſt all who ſhall wreſt what I have ſaid to a 
wrong "Meaning ; ; and by neglecting the Study of 
Things, which are the Nerves of Cauſes, grow grey 
in an empty Application to Words; and all this from 
a Notion of being more graceful. Now, in my O- 
pinion, Gracefulneſs is the greateſt Charm in Elo- 
quence z but it muſt be natural, and not affected. A 
vigorous Body, whoſe Complexion: is fluſh'd with 
Health, and whoſe Limbs are ſtrengthened by Ex- 
erciſe, receives its Beauty and its Strength from 
the fame Cauſes. The Colour 1s florid, the Joints 
firm, the Arms muſculous ; but let the ſame Body 
be ſmooth'd out, plump'd up, painted and curled 
like a Woman, the very Pains that are taken to 
make it agreeable, render it deteitable. The ſtately 
Robe, and portly Air, (as a Greek obſerves) impreſſes 
Authority and Reſpect. But an Appearance lan- 
guiſhing and effeminate does not adorn the Body, 
but expoſes the Mind. In like manner, an Elo- 
quence that is flimſy, gloſſy, and glittering „ener- 
vates the Subjects it is meant to cloath. 5 
About Words, therefore, be careful; but about 
| Things, anxious. Now the beſt Set of Words are thoſe 
that ariſe from Things, or from the Subject, and 
from that, receive the Luſtre they communicate; 
but we hunt after Words, as if they were retired in- 
to Creeks and Corners, and wanted to keep out of 
| 3 our 
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preſſions; but we firſt look for them in ſtrange 
Places, and, when we find them, we twiſt and tor- 


ture them from their natural Meaning. Eloquence . 


requires a more exalted Genius; and, provided the 
whole of her Appearance be ſtrong and vigorous, ſhe 
minds not the Scraping of the Nails, or the F aſhion 
of the Hair. | 

But it Semen happens that this finical Curioſity 
ſpoils a Style of Language. For Words, the leſs 
= are forced, are ſo much the better ; becauſe they 
have, thereby, the greater Reſemblance to Truth 
and Simplicity. But, Expreſſions profeſſedly nice, 


and far-fetch'd, carry, in their very Sound, Stiffneſs 


and Affectation; and, far from being graceful, they 
create Diſtruſt in the Hearer, by clouding, as it were, 
his Senſes ; and, like rank Weeds, they choak the 


riſing Corn. For, inſtead of coming directly to the 


Point, our Love of Words leads us round and round 
it. Inſtead of ſtopping, when we have ſaid enough, 
we repeat the ſame Things over and over; when one 
Word would make a Thing clear, we cloud it- with 
a thouſand; and we make a ridiculous Emphaſis 


often ſupply the Place of an intelligible Expreſſion. 


A Shame it is, thus to diſregard Propriety and Na- 
ture, and to think it incompatible with Eloquence to 
make uſe of an Expreſſion that others have uſed be- 


fore! Our Figures and Metaphors we borrow from 
the vileſt of Poets; and we meaſure our own Capa- 


cities by the Greatnel of Capacity that is required 
to underſtand us. 

Cicero, however, is expreſsly of opinion, &« that 
e in Eloquence the mofl dreadful Blunder that can 
be committed is, to deviate into abſtruſe Expreſ- 
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our Sight. Thus we never reflect, that the Matter 
we ſpeak to is always ready to.ſupply us with Ex- 
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& ions, out of the beaten Track of common Senſe.” 
Bur, ſays a Modern, Cicero was a Pedant ; he had 
no Genius, Taſte, or Learning. We are the fine 
os een for we nauſeate every thing that Na- 
ture JiQates. We love not a Style that is orna- 
** mented, but bedizen'd.” Strange Infatuation ! to 
believe that Words can have any Beauty, but by be- 

ing fitted to their Subject. Nay, if this Fitneſs does 
not fall in of courſe, were we to ſpend our whole Life- 
time upon them, vain would all our Endeavours be 
to give them Nan, Perſpicuity, Beauty, and 
Proportion. 

Mean while, the whole Labour of modern Orators 
is employed in hunting after ſingle Words, and, after 
they catch them, in weighing and meaſuring their 
Meaning. Suppoling they were always ſure of em- 
ploying only the beſt Expreſſions, yet a Curſe upon 
the Succeſs (e), if purchaſed by Doubts and Delays, 
that cripple the Career of Eloquence, and damp the 
Warmth of Imagination. Wretched, and, I may 


ſay, poor, muſt that Orator be, who cannot afford to 


loſe a ſingle Word without repining. But he cannot 
loſe it, if he is well grounded in the Principles of 
Eloquence. For, Application to well- choſen Books 
will furniſn him with a large Stock of Words, and 
inſtruct him in the Art of placing them properly. 
And theſe Advantages will be ſo improved by daily 
Practice, that he never can be at a Loſs, either to 
find or to apply them. 

To an Orator, who follows this Method, Things 4 
and Expreſſions will preſent themſelves at the ſame 
Time. But to this Purpoſe he muſt be prepared by 
Study; he muſt have earn'd, and, as it were, ſtored 


(e) Orig. Abominanda tamen hac inſclicitas erat. But, if we 
change ele for ſœlicitas, the Senſe will be much berier, 


up: : 
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up, the Means of ſpeaking. All the Trouble of ex- 
amining, judging, and comparing, muſt be over 
before we come to the Bar. An Orator who does 
not lay a Foundation in Study, like a Man who has 
no Subſtance in reſerve, is perpetually at a loſs how 
to proceed. If an Orator is prepared with the Re- 
quiſites of ſpeaking, every Word will, without be- 
ing call'd for, know its Duty, and be as obſequious 
to his Meaning as the Shadow is to the Subſtance. 
Vet, even in this Preparation, we ought to know 
when we have done enough. When we are provided 
with Words that are proper, ſignificant, beautiful, 
and fitly diſpoſed, what can we require farther ? 
Yet the Capriciouſneſs of ſome People has no 
Bounds; they dwell upon, almoſt, every Syllable; 
and, when they have the very beſt of Expreſſions to 
convey their Meaning, they ſtill hanker after ſome- 
what that is more antique, more curious, and more 
ſurprizing; without reflecting, that the Senſe is moſt 
wanting, where the Words are moſt admired. _ 
We cannot, upon the whole, be too careful of our 
Style; but, ſtill, remembering that we are to ſay no- 
thing for the ſake of Words; for Words were in- 
vented, only, for the ſake of Things : and that their 
oreateſt Merit lies in expreſſing our Sentiments with 
the greateſt Efficacy, and bringing the Hearer over 
to favour the Cauſe we eſpouſe. They ought, in- 
deed, to ſtrike and to captivate ; but we are not to 
be ſtruck ſo as we are at the Sight of a Monſter of 
Nature, nor to be captivated ſo as we are with diſ- 
honeſt Pleaſure ; for their Beauty ought to be ſuch 
25 is expreſſive of virtuous Dignity. e 


» 


CHAP. 
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„„ 1. 
Coxcraxinc WHAT 18 GENERALLY REQUISITE IN 
 ELocuT10N. 


LOCUTION regards either ſingle Words or 
| Sentences. It requires ſingle Words to be pure, 
perſpicuous, ornamented, and fit for our Purpoſe. 
It requires Sentences to be correct, well- placed, and 
animated. Now in my firſt Book, when I touched 
upon Grammar, I laid down Rules for the Purity and 
Chaſtity of Language; but there I only cautioned a- 
gainſt the Errors of Speaking, and here it is proper 
I ſhould recommend to my Reader, that his Style 
ſhould be as little foreign or outlandiſh as poſſible. 
We know many who are Maſters of Language, and 
yet their Style is rather Finical, than pure, Theo- 
pbraſtus, one of the beſt Speakers in the World, was 
found out to be a Foreigner, by an old Woman of 
Athens, who obſerved his Affectation of a ſingle 
Word ; and being aſked how ſhe found it out, ſhe 
faid, it was by his Over-ATTicisM. And Pollio 
Afnins, thought that Titus Livius, a Man of wonder- 
ful Eloquence, retained in his Style a certain Para- 
vixrry. Therefore we ought, if we poſſibly can, to 
bring-our Language and Pronunciation to that Pu- 
rity, that they may ſeem to be the Natives of our 
Country, and not naturalized into her, 
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CHAP. Mc 


Conctrninc PrrspicutTy: 


ROPRIETY of Expreſſion contributes the 
moſt to give it Perſpicuity; but Propriety is 


taken in more Senſes than one ; tor at firſt Sight, the 


real Name of a Thing is its proper Name, and yet 
we ſometimes avoid to expreſs it ; for Inſtance, if it is 
obſcene, dirty, and mean ; becauſe there is a Meanneſs 


that is below all Dignity or Character. But here 


ſome are ridiculous enough to reject all Expreſſions 
that are uſual, nay, neceſſary to their Subject. Thug 
a certain Pleader talked about Spaniſb Shrubs, with- 
out one of the Court knowing what he meant, till 
Caſſius Severus, to expoſe his Affectation, told them 
that he meant a Bulruſh; nor can I ſee how the fa- 


mous Orator, who made uſe of the Expreſſion, 


Fiſhes hardened by Smoak (a), bettered the Words 


which he induſtriouſly avoided. —_ 
But there is no great Merit in keeping to that Pro- 


priety, that adapts Words to Things. There is how- 


ever a Fault, the very reverſe of that, which we call 
Impropriety, and which aſſociates a Word with an 
oppoſite Idea; thus Virgil lays, „ 


2 ＋o hope for fo much Pain (b). 


(a) Orig. Duratos muria piſces] There is a great Difference 
here in the Original, but the Speaker was certainly talking of 
Red or Pickled Herrings, or ſome ſuch Fiſh. 

(6) The Text of my Author is ſo corrupted, that one cannot 
really venture to pronounce upon what is his, and what is not. 


The Remark here upon Virgil, however, if it is his, (as I believe 


it is not) does no great Honour to his Taſte. Such an Aſſociation 

of Ideas as Virgil gives us an Example of in this Paſſage, is per- 

| haps one of the greateſt Beauties in Poetry ; and I am not ſure 
whether it is not one Species of Writing, in which the Engl/i/þ _ 
| „„ | excelle 


And 
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And in an Oration of Dolabella, J obſerved the Ex- 


preſſion, He carried Death (c), to ſignify he died. 


But tho' a Thing may not have a proper Term 
annexed to it, yet the Term annexed to it may for 
all that not be improper. To (4) lance a Man, is the 
proper Term of an Operation performed with that 
Inſtrument, but we originally had no ſuch Term an- 
nexcd to the ſame Operation, when performed by an- 
other Inſtrument, ſuch as a Knife or a Sword. We 
ſay, to fone a Perſon, when we throw Stones at him, 


but we cannot in ſtrict Propriety ſay, we ſtoned him 


with Dirt 'or Rubbiſh. © Abuſes however of this Kind 


are ſometimes neceſſarily applied. For metaphorical 


Speaking, which is one of the greateſt Embelliſh- 
ments of Language, is no other than applying to one 
Thing, the Term that originally was appointed to 
another. Propriety of Speech therefore does not re- 
late to Words, but to their Sgnifications. We are 
to judge of we not ” the Ear, but by the Under- 


excelled the Antients themſelves. The Aſſociation of Ideas which 
we meet with in Milton, where he ſays, Death 


Grinn d horribly a ghaſtly Smile —— 


is of the ſame Kind as this of Virgil; but it preſents us with a 
Portrait that perhaps never was equalled in ſo few Words. To 
enjoy Grief, is of the ſame Kind, and thouſands of the ſame Sort 
may be found in the Works of our belt Poets. 

(e) Orig. Mortem ferre) Which is a very common Expreſſion 
in ſpeaking of another ; us Mortem fert familiariter. But per- 
haps the Impropriety lay in its being apply'd to a Man putting 


bimſelf to death. The Margin of Stephens's Edition, inſtead of 


mortem, has morem, which ſeems to be the true Reading; and then 
our Author ſeems to blame the Subſtitution of an improper Word. 
morem ferre, for morim gerere; as if we ſhould ſay in Engliſb, to 
be acquitted of Obedience, inftead of, to pay Obedience. I have 


omitted the two Lines that follow in the Original, becauſe the 


Reading of them is deſperate, and were it not, the Senſe of them 
could be of no Service to an Engliſb Reader. 
(4) Orig Nam Q qui jaculum emittit, jaculari dicilur: qui Fon 
aut ſudom, appe!latione privatim ſibi aſſignala caret, 
ſanding, 
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ſtanding. In the ſecond Place, we call a Word pro- 


per tho” it belongs to ſeveral Things, but particularly 
to one Thing, from which it is appropriated to the reſt; 


Thus the Word Top (e) originally ſignified a Boy's 
Play-thing, put into a gyral Motion; from thence, 


the upper Part of the Head, where the Hairs grow 
in a gyral Form, received the ſame Term ; and from 
that it was communicated to the higheſt Part of a 
Mountain. Now all theſe are very rightly called 


Tops, tho' originally and properly it ſignified only 


the Boy's Play-thing. Thus there is a Fiſh we call a 
Sole, from its Flatneſs, and Reſemblance to the Sole 


of the Foot. 


There is yet a third and a different Naser z when 
one particular Thing is diſtinguiſhed by a Word that 
is in common to many. Thus a Hotel (F), in ſome 
Countries, ſignifies, by way of Diſtinction, a Noiſe 
made at Funerals, and the Word Flag is appropriated 
to the Ornament of a capital Ship, In like manner, 
certain Words are appropriated to many Objects, and 
peculiarly underſtood of one; for Example, The 
Town was underſtood to be Rome, à Boy is underſtood 


to be a Servant, and Bronzes, to be Figures in Braſs, 


tho* none of the Words, ſolely and neceſſarily imply 


what they ſtand for ; but all this calls for "Rr little ; 


of the Orator's Abilities; 


* 


(e) Top] The Latin here is vertex, and anfwers in every Re- 
ſpe& to our Word Top, which is of Celtic Original, and was re- 


tained by the Tyſcans, GAmans, and Britons. The whole Paſſage 


in the Ori ginal is, ut Vertex eft contorta in ſe aqua, wel quicquid aliud 
ſimiliter vertituir, Inde propter flexum capillorum, pars efl Jumma ca- 
pitis, & ex hoc quod eft it montibus eminentiſſi mum. Necte een 
dixeris hæc omnia vertices, proprie tamen unde initium eſt 

(f) How!) The Tranſlation here anſwers tolerably well, which 
is, ut carmen Es proprie mrs & elena ducis, Au- 


"_ | 
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There is, however, another Kind of Propriety, that | 


I greatly regard, and conſiſts in its being ſo ſignifi- 
cant, that it is characteriſtical of its Subject. Thus 


Cato ſaid, © that Caius Cæſʒar came ſoberly to deſtroy 
his Country.” Virgil ſpeaks of a fine-ſpun Line, 


and Horace of the forill Pipe, and of the direful Han- 


nibal (g). Under this Head ſome rank Epithets, or 


Properties expreſſive of Things, as, pleaſant Wine, 
white Teeth. But of theſe I am to treat elſewhere. A 


happy Metaphor. is likewiſe ranked under the Head 
of Propriety, and ſometimes a Perſon is beſt known 


by the moſt ſtriking Part of his Character, which is 
applied to him with Propriety. Thus, tho* Fabius 
had many Characters of a great General, yet his Cha- 
racteriſtic was, THE DELA VER. 

Some may think that the emphatic Manner by 
which more is underſtood than is expreſſed, ought to 
come under the Head of Perſpicuity. But J chuſe 
to refer it till I treat of the Ornaments of Style, be- 
cauſe it does not communicate Intelligence to Lan- 
guage, but improves it. 

Obſcurity attends obſolete Words: Thus, were a 


Man to peruſe the Diaries of the Priefts, our antient 


Leagues, and our very old Authors, he might com- 
poſe an unintelligible Style of Language. For in 


fact, ſome People are deſirous of being thought 


learned, by poſſeſſing a Knowledge unknown to all 
but themſelves. We may likewiſe become obſcure 
by making uſe of Terms that are peculiar to Coun- 


tries, or Trades. When we are ſpeaking to a Per- 


g ] thought fit to tranſlate theſe Examples, tho' it muſt be 


owned that there is a Propriety in the Original, acer, and dirus, 


which the Engliſh does not come up to. The Original of the 
whole is, Ut Cato dixit C. Caſarem ad evertendam Rempublicam ſo- 


 brium acceſſiſſe: ut Virgilius deduftum Carmen, & Horatius acrem 


Tibian, ä mque dirum. 


ſon 
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ſon who is not acquainted with ſuch Terms, we 
ought either to explain them, or to avoid them. 
We ought to obſerve the ſame Rule with regard to a 
Term that may be ſeveral Ways applied. Thus, the 
Word Bull is applied to an Animal; at the ſame time 
itis a Way of Speaking, a Man's Nene, and an In- 
ſtrument in Writing. 

Obſcurity, however, is of the 3 Impor- 


tance, and occaſions the moſt Miſtakes when it is 
contained in the Structure and Thread of a Diſcourſe. 


Our Periods, therefore, ought not to be ſo long, as 
that the Attention of a Hearer cannot keep up with 
them; nor our Words ſo diſorder'd, as to take ſome 
Time to replace them ſo, as to make Senſe of them. 
A Confuſion of Words is ſtill worſe, and of this we 
have an Example in Virgil (b). A Parentheſis interven- 

ing in the Middle of a Diſcourſe, is apt to perplex 
the Senſe, unleſs it is ſnort, and yet Parentheſes are 
common with Poets and Orators. We have an Ex- 


, ample of a Parentheſis in ogy (7 ” n ee | 


a Colt, he ſays, 
Nor dreads be empty Sounds ; ; 


after a Purcnthietis of four Lines, he reſumes his Sub- 25 


jeect in the fifth (), 
Impatient at the Din of diftant War. 


As I obſerved before, we are to ſhun, above all 


Things, ſuch a placing of Words as puzzles the 
Senſe. For Example, Chremes ( I), Demea, 1 hear, 


(6) nrg 3 wocant Irali, mediis que in fuftions aras. 
li) Nec wanos horret ſirepitus. 


() ——Tum fiqua ſonum procul arma dedere + 
Stare loco neſcit, ooom—— 


(1) Chremetem audivi percuſſiſſe * . 
1 1 
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poſſibly they can be. 
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„ has beat thee ;** and likewiſe ſuch a Diſpoſition as, 
tho? it does not diſturb the Senſe, yet may create a 
Pauſe. For Inſtance, if I ſhould ſay, ** I have ſeen a 
Man a Letter writing (m).“ For tho' upon Refle- 
ction it is very plain that the Man writes the Letter, 
yet ſtill it requires a Pauſe to underſtand the Words 
in that Senſe, and in fact they are as ill placed as 

Some are troubled with a Flux of empty Words; 
and that they may avoid ſpeaking as others do, miſled 
by falſe Notions of Elegance, they wrap up the plain. 
eit Meaning in Circumlocutions, then tacking one 
long, Period to another, and making that run to a 
third, they extend the whole beyond what a Man's 
Breath can compaſs without drawing it. They take 
Pains to bring upon ' themſelves this Diſeaſe of 
Verboſity; and, ro ſay the Truth, it is of an old 
Standing. For I find that Livy (n) mentions a Pro- 
feſſor, who enjoined his Pupils to darken, as he called 
it from the Greeks o), every Thing they ſaid ; and the 


higheſt Commendation he could give a Scholar was, 


„Well done, my Lad, That exceeds even my Com- 
* prehenſion.” 
Others, fond of Brevity, retrench from their Style 


even Words that are neceſſary ; and, pleas'd that 


they know their own Meaning, never-conſult the Sa- 
tisfaction of others. For my own part, I think all 


Diſcourſe idle, if it requires an Interpreter. 


(in) Viſum a ſe hominem librum ſeribentem. But as theſe Words 
ſtand, I ſee nothing to be blam'd, 1 am therefore of Opinion 
with the learned Ch:fetius, that they ought to be placed wi/um d 
ſe librum bominem ſcribentem, and according to this laſt Arrange- 
ment I have tranſlated them, 2 PEE Kos 
(.) In Quindlilian's Time ſome Letters of Livy were extant, 
from which this Anecdote probably was taken, 

% Orig. oxclioos. 


But 
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But the worſt of all Clouds ariſes, * when plain 
Words have a myſterious Senſe ; for Example, He 
<& hired (a) a blind Man to pbſcove the Paſſers- by.“ 
Thus, when a Perſon gnaws his own Limbs, heis in 
School Terms ſaid, To lie above himſelf (b).” 
Such Sayings are thought to be ingenious and ſtrong, 
and to borrow Eloquence from Ambiguity. Nay, 
many are firmly perſuaded, that there is no Elegance 
or Beauty of Diction, but that which requires an In- 
terpreter; even ſome Hearers are pleaſed with this 
Manner, becauſe when they diſcover a Meaning in 
it, they are proud of their own Capacity, and Eau 
not that they heard the J hing, but that ay ſolved 
the Difficulty. 


For my own part, the firſt Properties 1 require in 4 
Style are Perſpicuity, Fitting Words, natural Order, 
and a well-turned Period, ſo that nothing in it may 
be wanting, and nothing ſuperfluous. Such ate the 
Characters that render a Style pleaſing to the Learned, 
and profitable to the Ignorant. Thus much I thought 
proper to ſay with regard to Elocution. For as to 
the Rules for attaining to Perſpicuity, I have already 
laid them down, when I treated of the Narrative, but 


{a) Orig. Conductus ej} cæcus ſecus viam flare, The Abbe Ge- 
dyn has not tranſlated this Example, which has in it an audible 
Gingle, and tho' Commentators have given the Meaning of it up, 
as deſperate, yet our Author very probably took it 15 rom ſome 
Writer, who meant thereby to expreſs, that ſome Perſon or other 
threw out Money as idly as if he had given it, to hirea blind Beg- 
gar to beg ; or, in the Senſe that I have tranſlated it, he mcans one, 
who had thrown out Money to hire one for a Spy, who could not 
make a common Obſervation in Life. 

(5) Orig. Supra ſe cubaſe, This Rxample. is likewiſe held by 
Commentators to be deſperate, tho' I think we may find out the 
concealed Meaning, by having recourſe to the 13th Ode of the 

1 Lib. of Horace, where the Ardor of a Lover is deſcribed, by mak- 
ing the Blood come from the Lips of his Miſtreſs ; ſee the Note 
i Cap. 59, ib. 3. in my Tranſlation of Cicero's Character of an 
Orator, where this Expreſſion is farther explained. 
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all are managed in the ſame Manner. For if a Pe- 
riod is neither deſective, nor redundant in Words; 


if it is neither confuſed nor clouded, it muſt be di- 
ſtinct and plain, let the Hearer give it but an indif- 


ferent Degree of Attention. We are likewiſe to re- 


flect, that a Judge is not always ſo extremely deſirous 


to underſtand what he hears, as that he will employ 
the Force of his own Uunderſtanding to clear up an 
Obſcurity, or apply all his mental Powers to en- 


lighten the Darkneſs of a Pleader's Style; that he 
has many Avocations to divert his Thoughts, and, 
that, therefore, whatever we ſay ought to have an Et- 
fect upon his Mind, ſuch as Light has upon our 
Eyes, tho' they are not turned towards the Sun, 
| We are to take care therefore, that we not only ren- 
der ourſelves underſtood, but that we render it 
impoſſible that we ſhould not be underſtood ; for this 
Reaſon it is that Orators. often repeat, when they 
think that they are not ſufficiently underſtood ; ** I 
have not been clear enough in my Repreſentation 
of this Matter. It is my Fault if you do not un- 
« derſtand it; I will therefore endeavour to explain 
« it in clearer and more intelligible Terms.” ' And 
this is a Manner which is always beſt received, when 


the Orator takes all the Blame upon himſelf, for not 


explaining, the Matter ſufficiently at firſt. 
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SGP. * 


ConcERNING THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF STYLE: 


That all Embelliſhment ought to be manly, not n | 
——That it ought to be mark'd according to the Subject 

Concerning the Choice of Words — Of Words vene- 
rable by their Antiquity——Concerning Werds that are” 
made; and mctaphoricel Expreſſions-— Concerning falſe | 
Ornaments of Speech Of repreſenting or painting 

an Object. Concerning Similies——Of n of 
Deſcription and Emphaſi 5. 


AM now to ſpeak of the Embelliſhments or Or- 
naments of Style; and here an Orator, doubtleſs, 
may give a freer Play to his own Fancy than he can 

in the other Parts. To ſpeak clearly and correctlx 
is but a poor Accompliſhment. All an Orator gains 
by it is, the Character of rather being free from 
Blemiſh, than poſſeſs'd of Excellency. The Illiterate 
themſelves can often invent; it requires a very ſmall 
Degree of Learning to divide a Diſcourſe, and the 
deeper Arts of Speaking generally conſiſt in the Art 
of concealing them. In ſhort, all theſe are Qualifica- 
tions which regard only the Intereſt of the Client, 
But the Ornaments and Embelliſhments of Style re- 
gard the Orator, and recommend his Character. 
Other Parts of his Practice may procure him the Ap- 
probation of the Learned, but, by this, he wins the 
Applauſe of the Public. 5 

When Cicero appeared on the Side of Cornelius, he , 

_ fought in Armour that was not only ſtrong but re- 
fulgent; but it was not by barely inſtructing the 
Judges ; it was not by the Artfulneſs of his Diſpo- 

tion, nay, nor oy the Perſpicuity and Purity of his 
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Style, that the Admiration of his Eloquence drew 
from the Roman People, not only Acclamations, but 
Tumults, of Applauſe. Believe me, it was hs ſub- 
lime, the pompous, the magnificent Manner in which 
he ſpoke, that carried their Approbation into Uproar; 
nor had it ber ep; in ſo unuſual a Manner, 
had he ſpoke li 


other Orators, without any Cha- 


racter to diſtinguiſh his Eloquence above that of all 
Mankind. For my own Part, I believe his Hearers 


were inſenſible of what they were doing; the Ap- 


plauſe they gave him burſt involuntarily'trom them; 


and loſing all Reflection, unmindful of their own 
Dignity, and that of the Place, they , unwittingly 
hurried into that noiſy Enthuſiaſm of Delight. 

But the Ornaments of Style, give me leave to ſay 
it, are of great Service to a.Cauſe. The Man hs 
is moſt pleaſed to hear, is the moſt ready to attend, 
and the moſt apt to believe; he is generally won over 
by the Delight he feels, nay, ſometimes Admiration 
hurties him from Reflexion. The Gleam of the 
Sword ſtrikes us with Terror; nor would Thunder 
itſelf diſmay us ſo much, were it not that we are 
daunted by the Effulgence as well as the Force of the 
Lightning. Cicero therefore had good Reaſon to ſay, 
in one of his Epiſtles to Brutus, I hold that Elo- 


quence for nought that does not ſtrike with Ad- 


% miration and Surprize.” Ariſtotle likewiſe thought 
this was o_ true Character that an Orator ER to 
aſpire at. 

But let me repeat it) there ought to | be no Em- 
* belliſhment, but what is manly, ſtrong and chaſte, 
It ought to bear no Mark of effeminate Levity ; it 
ought not to conſiſt of a Plaiſter of Red and White; 
its Complexion muſt be florid, from Health and 


Strength of Conſtitution. To prove the Truth of 


3 3 this, 


i ia mos moo af © told” 
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this, I obſerve, that as, in this Matter eſpecially, the. 
Blameful borders very. near upon the Beautiful, ſa - 
it is very common to adopt Blemiſhes under the 
Name of Beauties. But let not the Patrons of falſe 
Taſte in Sp aking think that I am againſt the Cul- 


ture of Eloquence: No; I think it is a Beauty, but 


that they do not poſſeſs it. Which Field is beſt cul- 
tivated? That which is bedeck'd with Lilies and 
Daizies, and water'd from pretty gurgling Caſcades, 


or that which is full boſom'd with a plentiful Crop, 


or loaded with Vines bending under the Weight of 
their Grapes? Am I to prefer the barren Plantane, 
and the figur'd Yew, to the kindly. Elm, and the 
fruitful Olive? Let the Rich enjoy ſuch Prettineſſes, 
let them have their Oddities, but what would they 
be, had they nothing elle ? 4 

But, is the Garden, that is for Uſe, to admit of 
no Ornament? By all manner of Means. Let theſe 
Trees be planted in a regular Order, and at certain 


Diſtances. Obſerve that Quincunx, how beautiful 


it is; view it on every Side; what can you obſerve 
more ſtrait, or more graceful ? Regularity and Ar- 
rangement even improves the Soil, becaule the Juices 
riſe more regularly to nouriſh what it bears. . Should 
] obſerve the Branches of yonder Olive-Tree ſhoot- 
ing into Luxuriancy, I inſtantly ſhould lop it; the 
Effect. is, it would form itſelf into a horizontal Circle, 
which at once adds to its Beauty, and improves its 
bearing. See yonder Horſe, how ſhort his Back; 

how beautiful it renders him, and, at the ſame time, 


how ſerviceable! How diſtinct are the Veins, how 


well mark'd is the Muſcleing of the practiſed Wre- 
tler! It adds, you ſay, to the Comelineſs of his 
Form; and I ſay, that it likewiſe denotes his Agi- 
lity and Strength. True Beauty c can never be ſepa- 
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rated from rea) Utility; and this we may perceive 
from a very moderate Degree of Obſervation. 

But here it is very proper to obſerve, that even 
the manly, the graceful, Ornaments I have men- 
tion'd, are to be varied according to the Nature- 
of our Subject. That I may return to my firſt Di- 
viſion : The ſame Ornaments do not ſuit demonſtra- 
tive, deliberative, and judiciary, Cauſes. For when 
a Speaker wants only, what we call, 4% ſhow away, - 
his whole Purpoſe is to charm bis Audience; he 
therefore unlocks all the Stores of his Art, he dit- 
plays the Ornaments of Eloquence ; he avows his 
Intention, which is not to be crown'd with Succeſs 
in his Cauſe, but with Wonder and Applauſe in his 
Pleading. Therefore, as a Shopkeeper does his 
Wares, he will expoſe to the Eyes, and almoſt to the 
Touch, of his Cuſtomers, every Pomp of Sentiment, 
every Blaze of Language, every Beauty of Figures, 
every Richneſs of Metaphor, and every Elegance of 
Compoſition ; becauſe he does not ſpeak to carry his 
Cauſe, but to recommend himſelf. But when we are 
about Buſineſs, when we are pleading in good ear- 
neſt, our own Glory ſhould be laſt in our Thoughts. 

It therefore ill becomes a Pleader to be nice and 
curious in the Choice of his Words, when he is en- 
gaged in an Affair of the utmoſt Importance. Not 
that I ſay, even then, he is to diſregard all Orna- 
ment, but that it ſhould be more chaſte, more ſe- 
vere, and leſs glaring, than at other times; and 
above all other Conſiderations, let it be.ſuited to his 
Subject. The Senate requires a ſublime, and the 
People a ſpirited, Style of Pleading ; and in Courts, 
upon Matters of Property, Lite, and Reputation, 
we are to ſpeak in the moſt grave and accurate Man- 
ner. But in petty Cauſes, and in Pleadings of very 

little 
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little Conſequence; (for many ſuch happen) it is 


enough if our Manner is ſimple and natural. Muſt 


not a Pleader be aſham'd to employ a Pomp of Pe- 


riods in recovering a paultry Debt? Or to attempt to 


touch the Paſſions, while he is talking about his 


Neighbour's Drain? Or to work himſelf up into En- 
thuſiaſw, while he is deſeribing the Fault of a 


naughty Slave? But to return to my Subject. 
Having obſerved that the Ornament, as well as 
Perſpicuity, of Style, conſiſts either in ſingle Words, 


or Sentences, I come now to conſider how each is to . 


-_ 


be managed. | ; 
It is true that Pirſpicairy chiefly requires Expreſ- 


ſions that are proper, and Ornament, 'thoſe that are 
metaphorical. But I am to obſerve at the ſame time, - 
that nothing improper can admit of Ornament. Ve- 


ry often ſeveral Words have the ſame Signification, 
{and theſe we call ſynonymous Words) and yet ſome 
Words are more graceful, ſome more ſublime, ſome 
more brilliant, ſome more agreeable, and ſome bet- 
ter ſounding than others. I ſay, better ſounding ; 
for, as Syllables compoſed of the beſt ſounding Let- 
ters are cleareſt in the Pronunciation, the ſame Ob- 
ſervation holds with regard to Words compoſed” of 
the beſt. ſounding Syllables ; and the fuller a Word 


is pronounced, it is the more pleaſing to the Ear. 


Now, the Combination of Words into Sentences has 
tne ſame Effect, as that of Syllables into Words; 


tor this Word joined to that may have a much better 


Sound, than if it was joined to any other. 


We ought, however, to employ Words according , 


to our Subject. In Matters of Horror, we are to 

barrow up the Souls of the Audience by the Terrors 
of Expreſſion. And indeed it is a general Rule with 
a to lingle Words, to prefer thoſe which are the 
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molt ſonorous, and the moſt ſweet in the Pronunct- 
ation. Genteel Expreſſions, too, are always prefer- 
able to coarſe ones; and a polite Style never admits 


into it any thing that is indecent, We are to em- 


ploy the Pomp and Elevation of Expreſſion, as our 
Subject ſhall direct us. For, that which, on one Oc- 


caſion, may appear truly ſublime, may, on another, 


be mere Bombaſt; and that which in an important 
Subject might ſeem mean, if applied to an indiffe- 
rent one may be proper, But as a ſervile Word ap- 
pears a Diſgrace, and, as 1t were, a Blor, in an ele- 
vated Style, ſo Sublimity and Splendor are incon- 
ſiſtent with a plain Style. For they ſpoil it, by ap- 
pearing, as it were, Excreſcences from a ay that 
ſhould be ſmooth. | 


There are ſome Proprieties of Style, which may 
be eaſily perceived, but cannot be accounted for. 
Thus Virgil ſays, (a) 


Ca jungebant federa Por. a. 


(a) This is a very fine Obſervation, and cannot. fail to touch 
every Reader of true Taſte, either in Verſe or Proſe. And the 
Thing ſeems to be owing to the Ideas, which, in certain Lan- 
guages, are annexed to certain Words, The very Example be- 
ore us is an eminent Proof of what I ſay. In Engliſbꝰ we call the 
the Male of the Sow, a Boar, and the Latins call it Perus. Now 
Quinctilian ſays, that had Virgil, upon this Occaſion, ſacrificed a 
Boar, the Image would have been Judicrous, but by killing a 
Sow it is elegant. Tis happens to be the very reveiſe in the 
Ergliſo Tongue. For an Engliſh Poet, with Virgil's Judgment, 
would 'moit certainly have * the Boar, even tho' the S- 
had been the proper Sacrifice. The Reader may judge ms him- 
ſelf. | 


Their Faith they p ighted, and they few the Bar. 
In the ther Manner. 
Their Faith thi y plighted, and bey Sliw the Sow. 


But how mut) more udicrous is the Image, ſhould an E, gli 
V/ritec fell upon the od that ſignifies both 4 Sow and a Paar, 
(a Cir- 


7, 
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By making free with the Word Porca, he renders 
elegant a Circumſtance, which would have been 
mean had he kept the Word Porco. In ſome Caſes, 
the Reaſon of this Ridicule is evident. We uſed 


very often to laugh at the Poet, who introduced che 
following Line: | 


The boyiſh Mice bis Robes embroider d {URS ON 
Yet we admire Virgil when he ſays, | 


Oft the tiny Mouſe () | 


For the Word tiny is proper for the Subject, which 
is thereby painted as diminutively as poſſible; and it 
receives additional Graces by its being put in the Sin- 
gular Number, and by the Line ending by ſo ſhort a 
Word, which in the Original gives it an unuſual Ca- 
dence. Horace obſerved and imitated the ſame Beau- 
ty, when he ſays, ns 


And the wuge Mountain have a fooliſh Mouſe. (40) 


An Orator, however, is not, in ſpeaking, always 
to keep up the Dignity of Style. For ſometimes 
he is to lower it, hecauſe the Meanneſs of a Word 
often gives Energy to Expreſſion. When Cicero ſays 
to Piſo, When all your Fainily,' Sir, was carried 


— 


(a Circumſtance which Virgil thought himſelf happy in, for I find 
the Word Porca ſignifies both) and ſay, 


Their Faith they plighted, and they flew the Pig. 


I might, from Engliſo Authors, multiply a vaſt Number of Quota- 
tions to juſtify our Author s Obſervation ; but I think what is ſa.d 
is ſufficient. 
(6) Orig. Præteætam in cia mures roſere Camilli. I muſt here 
acquaint my Readers, that the Word Camilli contains an Amphi- 
bolia; for it may either be the Genitive of C.millus, or it may be 


the Nominatiye Plural of Camillus, WARE ſignifies a young Boy 
who attended Sacrifices. 


(c) Orig. Sæpe exiguus Mus, 
_ (4) Orig. Ow ridiculus Mus. 


to 
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to you in one Dung-Cart*? (e) the laſt is a mean 
Word, but does he not thereby render the Man he 

was proſecuting the more effectually contemptible? 
In another Place he ſays to him, © You oppoſe your 
4e Skull to that of your Adverſary, and you FR a 
1 butting with him.” (/, Some Jokes do very well 


with People of the meaneſt Capacities. Thus Cicero 


ſays of Clodius, And, like a little Maſter as he is, 


he pigg'd in every Night with his great Siſter.” (g) 


In like manner, ſpeaking of Cneirs Flavius, he ſays, 
„He pick'd out the Eyes of thoſe Crows, the Law- * 
« yers.” (H) In his Pleading for Milo he ſays, You 
„ Ruſcio, you Caſca, take care you don't lye.” And 
I remember, when I was at School, ſuch Vulgarities 


were greatly in Vogue. Nothing was more common 


for us, in one of our Declamations, than to ſay, 
* Beſtow upon your Father the Bread that you throw 
«to your Dogs and your Bitches.“ But this low. 
Manner, unleſs it is very happily hit off, is always 
dangerous, and often ridiculous; eſpecially at this 
Time, when People, with revard to Words, are fo 
ridiculouſly Tqueamiſh, that a great Part of our Lan- 
guage ſeems to be amputated. 

Now, all Words in a Languare are Ae proper, 
made, or metaphorical. Age gives Dignity to the 
proper. For Words not in common Uſe impreſs an 
Awe and a Sanction upon a-Style, for which Rea- 
fon, Virgil, by his wonderful Penetration avails him- 
ſelf of this Advantage; for the obſolete (i) Words 
with which he daſhes his Poem, give his Lines that 


(e) Orig. Pons tibi tita cognatio in ſarraco advehatur. 
2 Orig. Caput opponis cum eo ſoniſcaus. 

(2) Orig. Puſio qui cum maj ore furcre cubitaæit. 
(hb) Orig. Qui cornicum oculos confixtt. 

(t) Oli, Dia nam, &C. 

| | inimitable 
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inimitable Mellowneſs, which is ſo pleaſing in Poetry | 


municate. But we are to be cautious in the Uſe of 
old Words; nor ought we to bring them from the 
moſt remote Antiquity, I will not in Proſe fay, a 
Propine, inſtead of a Preſent, nor Sooth, for Truth; 


for all ſuch Affectation is ridiculous. Why ſhould-I 


ſay, Yhilk, when J can ſay, Which? Even Methinks 
now ſounds fooliſh. I cogjecture, is ftill tolerable: 


He raiſed up Seed, is too ſolemn, and, bis whole Pro- 


genitorſhip (b), is pedantic, In ſhort, the whole of 
our Language has undergone an Alteration. Some 


old Words however are more grateful thro' Anti- 


quity, and others are neceſſary to our Language, 
and a judicious Uſe of them has an excellent Effect, 
But Affectation by all means is to be avoided. Vir- 
gil (c) has left us an Epigram, in which he rallies this 


Affectation of Antiquity with great Humour. Even 


(5) Progenitorſhip] I have done my beſt in tranſlating this very - 
difficult Paſſage, to retain the Senſe of the Inſtances produced by 


our Author. Upon an attentive View, however, of my Author's 


Meaning, I cannot believe that he abſolutely condemns the Uſe 
of the laſt four Expreſſions, but rather condemns the Levity of the 
Age, for throwing them into Deſuetude. The Truth is, the Latin 
Language had undergone great Revolutions between the Time of 
Cicero and Qauinfilian, For tho' we have little or nothing that is 
barbarous or affected in the Style of Paterculus, Seneca, Tacitus, 
and other Writers within that Period, but on the contrary, as 
great Beauties as any that are to be ſound in Cicero, nay ſome 
may think greater; yet I cannot be perſuaded, that the Roman 
Noblemey or Gentlemen in general, either pleaded or wrote with 
the ſame Mins. This appears by many accidental Fragments, 
that are ſtill extant, as well as by our Author's Obſervations 
As this Tranſlation is entirely deſigned for the Uſe of Engli/h 
Readers, it is proper I ſhould obſerve, that the Rules he lays 
down are applicable to the Ergli/h. | 
(c) Virgil] I have omitted the Epigram here ſpoken of, be- 
cauſe the Reading is ſo depraved that it is unintelligible 3 and [ 
have likewiſe omitted tranſlating great Part of this Chapter, be- 
cauſe it is app licable to the Lal Language only, and can be 
of no manner of Uſe to an Exgliſb Reader. 72555 
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as well as in Painting, and which Age alone can com- 
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Salluft himſelf | is reflected 4 in the following E. 
n: in: 


Thou that Jugurths' s Story didſt compile, 
. — from old Cato pilfer dſt half thy Style. 


The Truth is, this is a moſt ungrateful Taſk, for it 
is what the, very worſt Speakers may practiſe, and 
the worſt is, that People who have this Turn are fo 
far from adapting their Expreſſions to their Subject, 
that they go round and round for . that u 
introduce their Expreſſions. 

The Greeks have great Opportu nities from the Ge- 
nius of their Language, to coin Words, and ſorhe- 
times they make Expreſſions according to Sounds 
and Affections, in the ſame Manner as the firſt In- 
ventors of Language gave Names to Things accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Properties or Appearances, But 
when we take this Liberty, either in compounding 
or adopting Words, we very ſeldom ſucceed in it. I 
remember, when I was a young Man, there was a 
great Diſpute berween Pomponius and Seneca, about 
ſome Words compounded of Verbs; but Cicero was 
of Opinion, that tho* ſuch Words at firſt might ap- 
pear harſh, yet Practice would ſoon reconcile them 
to the Ear. Nay, that great Orator has coin'd Verbs 
out of proper Names; to Sullalize (d), ior Inſtance ; ; 

Afinias has done the ſame (e). 

We have many new Words from the Greek, and a 
great many from Sergius Flavius, but they are not 
much reliſhed, tho* I do not fee for what Reaſon, 
but becauſe we are willing to condemn ourſelves to a 
perpetual Poverty of Language, Mean while, ſome 


(d) Orig. Sullaturit, meaning that wk wanted to copy af. 
ter Sy la. 
(e) F imbriaturit, Figulaturit. 


Words 
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Words make their Way in our Language; for os 
thoſe which are now old, once were new, and ſome 
that are now current are of a very late Standing. 
We are therefore ſometimes to ſtrike a bold Stroke; 
for I cannot agree with Celſus in thinking, chat an 
Orator is not at Liberty to coin a Word. For, as 
Cicero ſays, ſome Words are radical, and had ehiis 
preſent Signification from the Beginning of 'Ean-- | 
guage. Others have been formed from thoſe radical! 
Words; and tho' we cannot alter the original Signifi- 
cation of them from what was given them by our rude 
Anceſtors, yet I know no Period that debafr'd us 
from the Power of deriving, declining, and com- 
pounding them, in the ſame Manner as their De- 
ſcendants did, Nay, ſuppoſing that we are afraid of 
being too hardy in coining a Word, there are Ways 
to take off the Imputation of Raſhneſs by prefacing. 
it with, FI may ſo ſpeak ;, if the Expreſſion is allowed; 
in a Manner; give me leave to make uſe of that Expreſ- 
fon. Theſe Precautions do Service when a Meta- 
phor ſeems a little too bold; and indeed in that Caſe, 
a Speaker is not ſafe without them, at leaft they ſhow 
that our Judgment is not impoſed upon, and that we 
ſuſpect we may have gone too far. ” = 
As to Metaphors, their Propriety can only be de- VB 
termined according to the Thread of a Diſcourſe. . I 'Y 
have therefore ſaid enough concerning ſingle Words, 
which, as I have obſerved in another Place, con- 
Gdered of themſelves, are lame and imperfect, but 
they never are void of Ornament, unleſs they are be- 
low the Dignity of their Subject, or flatly obſcene, 
I know there are ſome, who think that, naturally, 
there is no ſuch Thing as an indecent. Expreſſion, 
and therefore no Word ought to be avoided, and that 
if there is any en in the Subject, the Meaning 
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is ſtill conveyed to us, tho we make uſe of circum- 


locutory Expreſſions. For my own part, ſatisfied as 
I am, with thoſe Forms of Decency now practiſed in 


my Country, I am (as I ſaid on another Occaſion) 


for vindicating her Modeſty by Silence. But now I 
proceed to confider Words as they ſtand connected 


with one another in Sentences. 


Their Ornament conſiſts in obſerving two capital 


Points; firſt, in impreſſing ourſelves with the Idea of 
the Eloquence we are to make uſe of; and ſecondly, 
in making ourſelves maſter of its Practice. Here, 
the firſt Requiſite is to conſider, what we are to am- 
plify, and what we are to diminiſh ; when we are to 


ſpeak with Spirit, and when with Calmneſs; whether 


we are to ſpeak in a Manner that is chearful or ſevere, 
Plowing or conciſe, ſharp or gentle, ſublime or minute, 
grave or gay? We are next to conſider what Kind of 
Metaphors, Figures, Sentiments, Management, and 
Arrangement we are to employ, in order to effect 
our Purpoſe. But as I am to treat of the Ornaments 
of Style, it is proper I ſhould firſt ſhow its Depra- 
vities ; for the firſt Step to Excellency is to be free 
from Blemiſhes. 

I am therefore to premiſe, that no Style can admit 
of Ornament, if it is deſtitute of Probability. Now, 


Cicero defines a probable Style to be that which em- 


ploys neither more nor fewer Words than it ought. 


Not that he is againſt Neatneſs and Poliſhing, for 


that is Part of the Ornament of a Style; bur he 
thinks that all Exceſſes are Blemiſhes. He there- 
fore requires Expreſſions to have Weight and Autho- 
rity, and ſuch Sentiments as are either ſolid in them- 


ſelves, or ſuch as are ſuited to the Opinions and 
Manners of Mankind. Theſe Requiſites being fe- 


cured, he is then for giving the Speaker liberty to 


3 * employ 
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employ all the Means which he thinks can-embelliſh” 5 
his Style; Metaphors, Heightnings, Epithets, De- 
feriptions, Words that are ſynonymous, nay, a Man - 
ner in Imitation of the very Subject he treats of. 

But, as I undertake to point out the Blemiſhes of 
Style, let me firſt recommend it to avoid all Inde- 
cencies of Expreſſion; nay, to pay fo much Regard: ' 
to general tho? erroneous Prepoſſeſſions, as to avoid 
the Uſe of a Word, that originally was chaſte and 
pure, if, in Time, any obſcene or looſe Ideas ſhall be 
annexed to it (). In like manner it is decent to a- 
void all Conjunctions of Syllables, let the Subject be 

ever ſo innocent, that in the Exprefion ſuggeſt any 

Thing that may be miſtaken or wreſted into Looſe- 
neſs; nay, a lewd Thing ſometimes may be implied, 

even by concealing it; for Men, as Ovid ſays, | 


7 


Are apt to love a Thing becauſe *tis bid. 


| And indeed this may be the Caſe, where both E 


(f) Tho' this is a very proper Caution, yet the Nature of the 
Latin Language makes our Author inſiſt more againſt it, than 
there is any Occaſion to do in this Tranſlation. He gives us in 
particular two Examples from Salluſt, which the ingenious Depra- 
vity of his Age was apt to conſtrue into Obſcenity ; the firſt is, 
duftare exercitum, and patrare bellum. Now tho' the Word ductare 
in Salluft's Time ſignified no more than 7 conduct, yet it came in 
the Days of our Author to ſignify, to pimp. As to the Expreſſion, 2 
tatrare bellum, the Obſcenity ſeems to lie only in the Word bellum, | 9 
which ſignifies a handjore Perſon, as well ae, a War. U need not | 

enlarge on this Subject, or inform my Reader, that it is impoſ- | | 
ible, as it would be immaterial, to tranſlate the other Examples | 
cur Author brings on this Occaſion. Dn | 

I cannot however finiſh this Note without obſerving the exceſ- 
live Decency of the anvient Romans in their Expreflions. They 
baniſhed out of their Language the Word inter capedo, becauſe the 
two laſt Syllables form a Verb that has an indecent Signification, 
tut they uſed the Word in other Caſes. I could from my Author 
bring Inſtances of other Delicacies of that Kind; but I have been 
tontented with tranſlating his Meaning in this Paragraph. 


preſſions 
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too far, for if we think with Celſus, that the Line in 
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preſſions and the Meaning are perfectly pure and in. 
nocent. And yet I am not for carrying this Delicac 


Virgil, 
The agitated Sea begins to fall, 


conveys an indecent Idea, I know no fach Thing a as 


Chaſtity in Writing or Speaking. 


Next to Obſcenity, a Meanneſs of Exprefions is 
to be avoided ; for thereby the Greatneſs or Dignity 


of a Thing is diminiſhed. For Example: On the 


Summit of youder Mountain there is a ſtony Wart. Op- 
polite to this, but equally abſurd in its Nature, is 


the Manner of ſwelling a ſmall Matter with pompous 
Terms, unleſs you deſign to turn them into Ridicule. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we are not to call a Par- 


ricide, a roguiſh Fellow; nor a young Man who loves a 


Girl, an atrocious Ruffian ; becauſe the firſt Term is 
too weak, and the latter too ſtrong. We are, next, 
to guard againſt all Dulneſs, Sordidity, Dryneſs, Whi- 
ning, Harſhneſs, and Vulgarity of Style. All theſe 
Blemiſhes are beſt diſcover'd by their Oppoſites, 


which are .Bri/kneſs, Neatneſs, Richneſs, Chet ſaint 


 Gaiety, and Chaſtity in ſpeaking. 


We are likewiſe to avoid a curtail'd Style, by 
which our Diſcourſe becomes defective, and our Ex- 


preſſions ſcanty. This, however, is a Blemiſh in Point 


of Perſpicuity, rather than in Point of Ornament. But 
ſometimes it is a Matter of Prudence, only half to ex- 
preſs a Thing; and we may ſay the ſame Thing of 
Tautology, which is a Repetition of the ſame Words, 
and the ſame Expreſſions, or Sentiments. This ſome- 
times has a bad Effect, though ſeveral very great 


Authors have not been at great Pains to guard againſt 


it. Cice , as diſdaining the Minuteneſs of Criticiſm, 
5 often 


: " 
* 
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; often falls into it; for Inſtance, when he ſays, My 
4 Lords the Judges, this was a Judgment not only unlike 
| a Fudgment—— Therefore, this Manner of Repetition 
may have its Beauties, and is indeed one of the Fi- 
gures of Speech; and I ſhall give Examples of it; 
when I come to point out their Excellencies. (a) Of 
a worſe Kind than this is a Sameneſs of Expreſſion, 
which relieves us by no Variety, but proceeds all 
upon one dead Flat, and is diſtinguiſhed only by be- 
ing diſagreeable and void of Art; for the Repetition 
and Drawling of Periods, Figures, and Compoſition, 
is not only painful to the Mind, but to the Ears. 
We are likewiſe to avoid Prolixity, that is, the 
ſpinning out a Circumſtance to a greater Length 
than is needful; an Example of which we have in 
Livy, The Embaſſadors, ſays he, failing in their De- 
hen, returned home ;, they went back to the Place from 
whence they came. But the enforcing a Thing by 4 
Kind of Vehemence, though vety near akin to Pro- 
lixity, 18 ſometimes an Excellency. e 
A Pleonaſm is likewiſe a Blemiſh in Style, becauſe 
it loads a Diſcourſe with needleſs Words. For Ex- 
ample, I ſaw it with my Eyes. I ſaw it; had been 
enough. Cicero, with great Humour; corrected Hir- 
tius, who, in declaiming againſt Para, (3) fell into 
a Slip of this Kind; for Hirtius mention'd a Mother; 
who, for ten Months, had carried her Son in her Belly; 
Belite, ſaid he, then; other Mothers carry their Sons in 
Budgets before they bear them. A Pleonaſm; however, 


(a) I believe my Reader will ſcarcely be of opinion, that the 
Tautology our Author here ſpeaks of is quite the ſame with what 
we underſtand by that Expreſſion; which in Eng// admits. of no 5 
Kind of Apology, and ſeems to be a Compound of the Manners 
he mentions in this and the following Paragraph. 5 | 

(6) Hirtius and Paſa Rudied Eloquence under Cicero. 
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ſometimes increaſes the e of a vi as 
Firg# ſays, ' e 


* 


Theſe Ears m in the Suan. | x 


But all Pleonaſms are Blemiſhes, when they. are iche 
and ſoperſluous, and convey no additional Meaning. 


There is likewiſe a Fault in over-doing, by which 


I. mean, employing ſuperfluous Pains ;. which is as 
different from the finiſhing of a Style, as Foppety (c) 

is from Neatneſs, or 'Superſii ition from Religion. ' To 
for it all at once : Every Word, that contributes net: 


cher to Senſe nor Ornament, may be called a Blemiſh g 


in a Style. 

Aſfeclation is che Poiſon of every. style; for it 
comprehends whatever is ſwelling,” whatever is fini- 
cal, whatever is loathſome, luxurious, impertinerit, 
and unequal in Speaking. In ſhort, Afectation is an 


Endeavour to better wliat is beſt, and always feſults 


from Want of Judgment, and our being impoſed 
upon by falſe Appearances. And, of all "Bletniſhes 
in Eloquence, it is the moſt blameful. Other Ble- 
miſhes we avoid, but this we court: And it d confit 
wholly 1 in Elocution. 5 
Folly, Trifling, Ctntradiftivh, and Over- doing, 
are Blemiſhes that affect Things; but the Vices that 
corrupt a She lie in Impropriety, Redundancy, the 
difficult Meaning and the jolting Compoſure of Ex. 
preſſions, or a boyiſh Playing upon Words of the ſame 
Kind, or ambiguous M-aning. But, tho' all Affecta- 
tion is a Blemiſb, yet all Blemiſhes do not lie in Af- 


fectation. Becauſe a Man may ſpeak ſo as quite to | 


miſtake the Nature of his Caſe 3. he may ſpeak what 
is improper, and he may Per Wk: is ee 


4 
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There are as many Ways of corrupting, as there 
are of embelliſhing, a Style. But of this I have 
treated more fully in another Work; yet I ſhall not 
forbear to touch frequently upon it in this, For I 
I ſhall take all Occaſions to do it, when, ſpeaking 
of the Ornaments of Style, I ſhall be led to point 
out its Blemiſhes, and the Reſemblance they bear to 
its Beauties. Now, the Beauties of Style are diſ- 


figured by an improper Diſpoſition of a Diſcourſe, | 1 


by an ignorant or injudicious Uſe of Figures, and 
by a Harſhneſs of Periods. But I have alen treat · 
ed of Diſpolition, and | ſhall have an Opportunity 
to ſpeak of Figures and Compoſition. There is, 
amongſt the Greeks, a Blemiſh, which conſiſts in a 
Writer's confounding their different Dialects; for In- 
ſtance, the Doric with the Allic, and the Jonian with 
the Aolic. We are liable to a like Confuſion, if we 
mingle lofty Expreſſions with mean ones, antiquated, 

with modern Words, and the Flights of Poetry with 


the Creepings of Proſe. Such a Medley would pro- | 


duce a Monſter like that of Horace, mentioned in 
the firſt Line of his Art of Poetry. 
Should, on 4 Horſe's Neck, a Painter place 
The Form and Features of a human Face. 
The Ornaments of Style raiſe it above the Character 
of either Perſpicuity or Probability. The firſt Step 
towards it is, a vigorous Conception; next is, a pro- 
per Expreſſion; and this leads to a third, which con- 
liſts in the Embelliſnment of both, and is what we 
properly term Ornament. As the Force of colour- 
ing, (which J have taken notice of in the Rules 1 
have laid down concerning the Narrative) is of more 
Efficacy than a bare Delineation; or, as ſome ex- 
preſs it, as Repreſentation excels Perſpicuity; the 
0 2 „ 
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former realizing, the latter only deſcribing, the Ob- 
Jet; I, therefore, reckon Repreſentatiow among the 
Ornaments of Style. There is a great Beauty in de- 
ſcribing a Thing in ſo lively a Manner, as to make 
us think we actually fee it, For Eloquence does not 
exert all her Powers, or aſſert her Dominion to the full, 


if ſhe informs us through the Ears only, by giving 


the Judge a bare Narrative of the Matter that is to be 
tried, without drawing and colouring it, ſo as to 
ſtrike the mental Eye. But, as this Excellency is 
effected in various Manners, which ſome through 
Oſtentation affect to multiply, I ſhall not deſcend into 
every Minuteneſs, but only touch upon the moſt ca- 
pital Beauties. 

The firſt is, placing the Object in our full View, 
by a happy Touch of the Pen. Thus Virgil, de- 
fcribing the two Champions, ſays, | | 


Each ſtood ereft, impending over his Foe, 

Quick or to aim, or ward, the fatal Blow. 
with all that follows, and which gives us as lively a 
Repreſentation of the Boxing-Match, as if we really 
were Spectators of it. This Manner of painting was 


one of the many Excellencies that Cicero poſſeſs'd as 


an Orator. Can any Imagination be ſo cold as not 
to ſee Verres in the following Deſcription ? © Upon the 


& Shore, ſtood the Roman Prætor, dreſſed in rich Bul- 


„ kins, a Purple Cloak, thrown croſs his Shoulders, 
% above a flowing Robe that ſwept the Ground, 
* leaning on, and toying with, an ordinary little 
*« Wench.” Here we have not only a Deſcription 


of his Look, Situation and Dreſs, bur cur Imagina · 


tion figures to itſelf ſeveral Circumſtances that are 
ſuppreſſed. For my own Part, from the whole of 
the ee I think I ſee the Glances, the Looks, 

and 
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and the indecent Dalliances of this ſcandalous Pair, 


with the ſilent Deteſtation and fearful Baſhfulneſs of 


their Attendants. ö 
Sometimes a Variety of Circumſtances enter into 


the Picture we want to exhibit. Thus, the ſame. 


great Orator, who, of himſelf, furniſnes us with every 


Species of Ornament that can enter into a Style, in 


deſcribing a Debauch, ſays, I think ] ſtill ſee ſome 
„ crowding in, others crowding out, ſome ſtagger- 
ing under what they had drank To-day, others, 
„ yawning from what they drank. the Day before, 
e while the principal Figure of the Groupe was Gal- 
ius, daub'd in Ointments and deck'd with Gar- 
« lands ; here lies a Heap of faded Flowers, there a 
„ Pile of Fiſhes Bones, and all the Ground be- 
« ſmeared with Filth, and bemired with Wine (a).“ 


Could we ſee more, had we been preſent at the be- 


bauch? 155 | „ 

In like manner, we can increaſe Compaſſion. Sup- 
poſing, for Inſtance, we are ſpeaking of a Town be- 
ing taken; when we ſay that it was ſtormed, we 
doubtleſs comprehend all the Miſeries that attend 
ſuch an Event; but then the Narrative is too quick 
to leave a due Impreſſion upon our Minds. But if 
we unfold the various Particulars, which that Word 


implies, then we behold  * Houſes and Temples 


«* wrapt in Flames, we hear the Craſh of Roofs fal- 


ling in, and one general Uproar proceeding from a 


e thouſand different Voices; we ſee fome flying they 


(a) The Examples here brought by our Author are certainly 
very pictureſque ; but the Piece of. Cicero, from which this us 
quoted, is now loſt. It may be proper to inform the Reader, 
that the Romans in their great Entertainments wore Garlands of 


Flowers upon their Head:, and that Fiſhes formed the moſt con- 
liderable Part of their Repaſts. 5 
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* know not whither, others hanging over the laft 
Embraces of their Families and Friends; we ſee 
Mothers agonizing over their frightened Infants, 
and old Men: 3 in the Bitterneſs of Heart, curſing 
themſelves for being reſerved to ſo diſmal an 
Hour. Athwart this Scene we ſee Houſes plun- 
* dered and Temples rifled, Soldiers carrying off 
* the Booty, and returning for more; each driving 
before him a Band of Captive Citizens in Chains; 
e the Mother tearing from the Ruffian's Graſp her 
„ helpleſs Babe; and the Victors cutting one an- 
* other's Throats wherever the Plunder is moſt in- 
** viting.” All theſe Particulars, it is true, are im- 
Plied, when we ſay, a Town is ſtormed;“ but there 
is a great deal of Difference between the Mention of 
tbe whole that happened, and of all that happened (5). 
Nov, we bring a Repreſentation near to Reality, by 
painting Circumſtances that are likely to have hap- 
pened, and generally happen, upon ſuch Occaſions, 
tho' perhaps they did not upon that. 
A Repreſentation is greatly animated by throwing 

in accidental Circumſtances, as Virgil ſays, 


* 


Tro all my Blood a chilly Horror came, 
My Foints refus'd to prop my tott'ring Frame. 


Or Bs the following beautiful Image ; 


The Mother preſt, 
In 7 Diſmoy, her Infant to her Breaſt. 


Now, in my Opinion, i it 1s very eaſy to acquire this 
capital Perfection. For we need but ſet Nature be- 
fore our Eyes, and copy after her. All Eloquence 
is employed upon what is tranſacted i in Life. Every 


(5) Orig. Minus eft tamen totum Heere quam omnia. | 
- one 
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one judges of what he hears, by what he feels; and: 2,0 


the Mind receives the deepeſt Impreſſion from the 
Circumſtances with which is is beſt acquainted, 

Similies contribute greatly to enliven a Deſcription. 
Now there are two Sorts; thoſe that are aſſumed to 
illuſtrate or ſtrengthen an Argument, and thoſe that 
are introduced the better to expreſs an Object; and it 
is of the latter Kind I now treat. F ar Earn 
Virgil ſays, e e 


Lite Wolves, that pro lng, in ; the Dil. * Prey. 


And in another Place, 


Thus Water-Fewl, in Search fer = Food, 
| Now ſoar, now ſkim the Surface, of the Flood. 


But here we are, above all Things, to obſerve, never 


to bring by way of Simile any Object, or any Subject 


that 1s either dark or unknown; ; for every Thing that 


is intended to flluftrate another Thing, ought to be 
more clear than the Thing that 1 is. i[luſtrated. There- 
fore we indulge Poets in Fitage like the following, 
which Virgil makes uſe of; 3 


Like fair Apollo, ole he pes the b 
Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian Coaſt: 
ben to his native Delos he reſorts, | 
Ordains the Dances, and renews the Sport. 
4 an eee n 


But an G is not to be indulged: i in this Practice 
of illuſtrating a viſible Object by one that is in- 
viſible. | 

But the Kind of Similies 5 I arid wh 
I treated of Arguments, renders a Style ſublime, flo- 


rid, agreeable and ſurprizing. For the farther- 
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ferch'd they are, they are the more unuſual and ftrik- 


ing, becauſe unexpected. The following Similies 


are common, but at the ſame time they are of that 
Kind that are fitted to perſuade. As Culture ren- 
* ders the Ground, ſo Learning renders the Mind, 


more rich and fertile.” << As Surgeons cut off Linde 


* that are gangrening, ſo we ought! to cut off from So- 
 ciety the Vile, the Degenerate, and the Wicked, 
% even, tho? they form Part of our own Fleſh and 
„% Blood.” In Cicero's Oration for Arcbias, there is a 
more ſublime Paſſage. ** Rocks and Deſarts are re- 
* ſpondent to the Voice, Muſic has Charms to ſooth 
de and tame the horrid Savage; and ſhall we, with 
5 all the Advantages of excellent Education, be deaf 
to the Voice of the Bard?” But this ſublime 


Kind has been greatly abuſed by the Licentiouſneſs 
of our Declaimers. For very often their Similies are 
falſe, and are not applicable to the Objects which 


they are introduced to reſemble. I remember two, 


when I was a young Man, that were vaſt in 


vogue, tho' with no great Reaſon ; © The : 
« Rivers are navigable at their Sources. A good 
$ Tree is no ſooner planted than it bears Fruit.” 


Now, in all Compariſons, 'the Simile either goes 


before, and the Subject follows, or the Subject goes 
before, and the Simile follows. Sometimes it is free 
and detached. But, far the beſt Way is to connect it 
ſo with the Thing, or your Subject, as that they may 


reflect a Likeneſs on each other, and ſeem as Counter- 


parts, In the Paſſage about the Wolves, which J 
gave from Virgil, the Simile goes before; but in the 
firſt Georgie, where he bemoans the long Continu- 
ance of the civil and foreign "Wars 'the Simile 


follows, | 
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7 bus the fleet 0 on the Ii 2 Plan 

Burſt from the Poſt, and o'er the Level ſtrain; 
In vain the Driver checks them as they run, 
And ſees the n that be cannot foun. 


But there is his no ava Rafi * Ef. 
fect of which is to ſet before our Eyes both the Sub- 


ject and the Simile, and to ſhow both at once in ſuck 


a Light as that they illuſtrate each other. We have 
many noble Examples of this Kind in Virgil, but 
they are not proper to be uſed in Oratory. Cicero, in 
his Pleading for Murena, ſays, ** As we ſay of Gre- 
„ cian Players, that an indifferent Harper may 
% make an excellent Piper; thus we ſee ſome Peo- 
„ ple, who cannot turn out Speakers, fall into the 
<< Profeſſion of Lawyers.” In the ſame Pleading he 
approaches nearer Poetry, but all the while he pre- 
| ſerves a mutual Reſemblance, which gives it a beau- 
tiful Propriety. ** For tho' certain Conſtellations 
* ſometimes occaſion Tempeſts, yet they often hap- 
“ pen ſuddenly, without any viſible Reaſon, and 
e from ſome unaccountable Cauſe. Thus it hap- 
« pens in the Tempeſts of popular Elections; you 
&« often underſtand the Motive by which they riſe z 
« but ſometimes they are ſo obſcure, that it ſeems to 
be owing to Chance.“ Similies conſiſt but of a 
Word or two; for Inſtance, They wander'd thro- 
the Woods like wild Beaſts.” And Cicero ſays of 
Clodius, ** That he eſcaped from a-certain Trial, like 
« a Man who eſcapes out of a Houſe that is on fire, 
naked.“ Daily Obſervation furniſhes -us with 
many Similies of this Kind. 
There is great Beauty 8 a Thing ! is * to 
aur Eyes, not only in doing it in a lively, but in a 
quick, 
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quick, pithy, Manner. That Conciſeneſs, that leaves 


nothing unſaid, has wonderful Beauties, (greater than 
that which expreſſes only what is neceſſary) and it 
forms a Figure of Speech. But the moſt beautiful 
Manner of all is, when a great deal is comprehended 
in a few Words; thus Salluſt, ſpeaking of Mithri- 
dates, has a Stroke of this Kind (c). A Brevity, how- 
ever, of this Natnre generally e the ank 
Imitator into Obſcurity. - 

Of Kin to this beautiful Brevity, but of greater 
Excellency, is the Emphaſi 7s, becauſe it conveys more 


Meaning than the Words expreſs. Of this there are 


two Sorts, one which implies more than it expreſſes, 
and the other which ſignifies that which it does not 
expreſs. An Example of the former Kind is in Ho- 
mer, who makes Menelans ſay, „That a- whole 
& Army fat within the Belly of the Horſe,” There. 
by, in one Word, expreſſing the Largeneſs of that 
wooden Machine. Virgil likewiſe ſays, 
And thence deſcending by a Rope they came. 


An Expreſſion which ſufficiently indicates its Height, 
In like manner, Virgil mentioning the Cyclops, ſays, 
That he lay along all the Cave,” thereby im. 
plying the vaſt Space of Ground which his Body 


covered. 


The ſecond Sort of the Emphaſis is, where a Word 
is s either entirely ſuppreſſed, or ſuddenly cut ſhort. 
A Word is ſuppreſſed in the following Paſſage of Ci- 
cero's Pleading for Ligarius, Were not thy own, I 
« fay, thy own.Clemency, I know what I ſpeak, as 


(e) Orig. Mithridates corpore ingemi perinde armatus.. This is 
from a Work of Salluſt that has not come to our Hands. AndI 


am of Opinion with the Abbe Ged-yr, that it is not to be tranſlated. 

The Meaning of it — to be, that Mit bridates, being a very large 
Man without Armour, muſt, when armed, have been a ſtupendous 
Figure. 
EE " ET ex. 
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« extenſive as thy Fortune, every Succeſs that at- 
cc tends thee would but ſwell the Sorrows of the Af- 
« flicted.” Here he ſuppreſſes that which . we very 
well underſtand, that there were not wanting many, 
who were ready to prompt Cæſar to Cruelty. We 
retrench Words by another Figure, which I ſhall 
take notice of in its proper Place. Even ſome com- 
mon Expreſſions admit of an Emphaſis ; for Exam+ 
ple, ** You muſt ſhow yourſelf a Man, He is a 
« Man. Now we begin to LIVE.“ So Sen is the 
Conformity between Art and Nature. 

Eloquence is not contented with explaining what 
ſhe ſays; for many and various are her Methods of 
poliſhing a Style. The moſt plain and unaffected 
has in it an elegant Simplicity, ſuch as we are 
charmed with in a Woman. And that which excells 
in the Propriety and Significancy of Expreſſions, 
carries With it a Prettineſs, ſuch as ariſes from an At- 
tention to Propriety and Neatneſs in leſſer Matters. 
One Style is rich and noble, another ſmiling and 
florid, and all have their different Powers, according 
to the Degrees of Perfection they attain to. The 
greateſt Power, however, conſiſts in exaggerating an 
Indignity, and in an Elevation of Style upon other 
Occaſions; in a Richneſs of Fancy; in the Freedom 
of Expreſſion; by puſhing all our Sentiments and 
Arguments full home, with ſo repeated an Earneſt. 
neſs, that we produce a  Superabundancy of Proof. 
And (which is, pretty much of the ſame Nature) an 
Energy; the Property of which is to make every 
Word we ſpeak be felt, as well as underſtood. 
There' is likewiſe a bitter Manner, which is almoſt 
affrontive; for Example, when Caſſus ſaid, How 
* will ava : behave when I ſhall attack your Pro- 
* perty ? that is, when I ſhail give you Reaſon to 

believe, 
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& believe, that you are but a Novice in Railing,” 
There is likewiſe a ſharp Manner ; as when Craſſus 


ſaid to Philippus, Shall I treat you as a Conſul, 


% when you do not treat me as a Senator.” ? 


The utmoſt Efforts of Eloquence, however, conſiſt 


in exaggerating or alleviating, both which admit of the 


ſame Rules, the principal of which I ſhall touch 


upon, which will be ſufficient for the Comprehenſion 
of the others. Now, the whole of them conſiſts in 


Things and Words. As to the Invention and Diſpo- 
fition of the former, I have already treated of them, 
I therefore proceed to conſider the exaggerating and 
alleviating Properties of Elocution. 


— +" — — —— 


. Iv. 


ConcerninG EXAGGERATION OR AMPLIFICATION, 
AND DIMINVTION OR ALLEVIATION. 


HE firſt Kind of Exaggeration depends upon 

the Nature of the Terms we uſe. For Ex- 
ample, If a Man is wounded, we ſay he is murdered. 
If a Fellow is importunate, we call him a Highway- 
* man.” Contrariwiſe, we call a ſevere Drubbing, 
%a little Bruſh, and a Wound a Scratch.“ We have 
an Example of both Manners in Cicero's Pleading for 
Cælius, ſpeaking of Clodia. © If ſhe is wanton in 


« Widowhoad, ſays he, infolent in Airs, profuſe in 


« Wealth, and if her Luſts ſhould lead her into a 
* keeping Expence, can I think a Man an Adulterer, 


* who ſhall make ſome free Addreſſes to ſuch a 
„Lady?“ Here he exaggerates the Lady's Fail- 


ings in point of Chaſtity, and ſoftens the long crimi- 
| | nal 
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nal Converſation his Client had with her, into the 
Terms of, ſome free Addreſſes. | 
But this Manner is greatly improved and height 
ened by our oppoſing exaggerating Terms, to "the 
real Terms, which we want to enforce. What, I 
mean will be beſt comprehended by the following 
Paſſage of Cicero's Pleading againſt Verres. Whom, 
« my Lords, have we brought before the Bar of 
„ your Juſtice? Not a Thief, but a Plunderer; 
& not an Adulterer, but the avowed Enemy of all 
* Chaſtity ;. not one guilty of Sacrilege, but a Pro- 
% phaner and Pillager of whatever is ſacred or re- 
„ ligious ; not a Murderer, but the inhuman Butcher 
« of your Countrymen and Allies.” The former 
Manner multiplies Circumſtances, but this Manner 
renders Offences, that are wed, AtroCious 1 in themſelves, 
ſtill more atrocious. 
Aggravation or Aibplifitadon, however, is effected 
by four Kinds of Management; by heightening, by 
comparing, by reaſoning, and by accumulating. That 
of heightening has the greateſt Effect, when it raiſes 
Things, that are of themſelves but indifferent, into 
momentous Appearances. Now this is done either 
all at once, or gradually ; and we are thereby raiſed 
not only to the Summit, but ſometimes, as it were, 
even above the Summit of the Subject. One Ex. 
ample from Cicero will illuſtrate my Meaning: To 
„ bind a Roman Citizen is a Miſdemeanor ; to ſtrike 
* him is a Crime; to kill him is next to Parricide ; 
but to crucify him is—WrarT ?? Now, had he, 
the Citizen, been only beat or whipt, Cicero would 
have exaggerated, by one Degree, the Guilt of Verres, 
in making another Degree inferior to it ; had he been 
barely killed, the Guilt was exaggerated in more De- 
grees; but when he ſaid, that 7o kill him is next to 
Parricide, 
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Parricide, tho” he could expreſs nothing more crimi- 


nal, yet ſtill he continues to riſe; to crucify bim, ſays 
he, is WRAT? Thus, tho' he comes to the 


Height of Expreſſion, he is carried even beyond 


that, by not having Words that can go farther. 


There is another Method of being carried beyond 


the Summit. Thus Virgil ſays of Lauſus, 


No lovelier Youth that trod the Ground, 
| Except Laurentian Turnus, could be- found., 


Here he 2 27 ſomething to Perfection itſelf, which be 
had expreſſed, when he ſaid, that no Youth was 


more lovely. There is a third Manner of exagger- | 


ating, which does not proceed by way of Climax, 
or by Steps, becauſe the Crime is not only exceſſive, 
but ſuch as cannot be exceeded. You have killed your 
Mother. Am Ito aggravate that Charge? You 


&* have killed your Mol her.“ For it is a very good Me- 


thod of Aggravation, when we carry the Charge ſo 
far, that we plainly ſee, it admits of no Aggravation. 
There is a leſs ſenſible, tho? perhaps not a leſs effectual, 
Climax, when we pour forth, without Diſtinction or 
Pauſe, ſomewhat more ſevere than what goes imme- 
diately before. Thus, when Cicero is deſcribing Au. 
tony vomiting in public, he ſays, But in a full Al- 
+ {embly of the Roman People, veſted with a public 
Cs Character, the General of the Horſe.” 515 
every Word proceeds by a Climax. To vomit, 

ſcandalons in itſelf, tho' not in an Aſſembly, tho? 35 
in an Aſſembly of tbe People, tho' not in an Aſſembly 
of the Roman People; tho' the Perſon had had 10 
Character, tho' he had had no public Character, tho' 
he had not been General of the Horſe. An Orator 


of leis Genius would have divided theſe Characters, 


and 


i * 
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and dwelt upon each of them. But nothing can re- 
tard the Career of Saen he does not climb, but 
ſpring to the Summit. 

But as this Amplification proceeds from leſs hs 
greater, ſo that, which is effected by Compariſon, 
owes its Powers to the Exaggeration of meaner Cir- 


cumſtances. For, by magnifying an inferior Object, 


we neceſſarily increaſe the Bulk of every Object that 
is ſuperior to it. Thus, in the very Paſſage I laſt 
quoted, Cicero ſays, Had you done this in the 
«© Time of Supper, - amidſt your extravagant De- 
bauch of Drinking, who would not have thought 
eit ſcandalous? But in a full Aſſembly of the 
* Reman People” And in his Invective againſt Ca- 
tiline, ** By Heavens, ſays he, if my Slave ſhould 
« have an equal Horror for me, as every Country- 


* man you have has for you, I ſhould think it pro- 


per to abandon my own Houle : Shall you then 
4 preſume to remain in this City?” , 
Sometimes an Example, being propoſed by way of 
Simile, ſerves to exaggerate, and to amplify the 
Matter we are handling. The ſame great Orator, 
tor Inftance, pleading for Cluentius, mentions a Mi- 
lian Woman, who had taken Money from the Heirs 


in. Reverfion, to procure herſelf an Abortion. 
+ How much more, ſays he, does Oppiniacus deſerve . 


to be puniſhed for the ſame Crime; for that Wo- 


* man, by the Violence ſhe did to her, own Body, 


put herſelf to Torture; but he tortures and ex- 


eruciates the Body of another Perſon.” Nor is it 


to be thought that the preſent Obſervation is the 
fame with what l laid down in treating of Arguments, 
when I ſpoke of a greater being collected from a 


imaller, The two Paſſages indeed reſemble one an- 


other, but there I ſpoke of Proofs, and here I ſpeak 


- 
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of Amplification. Thus, in the Caſe of Oppiniacus, 
the Compariſon that is brought is not to prove that 
he had committed a Crime, but to exaggerale what he 
had committed. | 

There may, however, be a Reſemblance OW 
Things, tho' they are quite different. I will there- 
fore repeat an Example I have already uſed, tho? ] 
did not apply it to the ſame Purpoſe ; for I am now 
to ſhow that we may exaggerate, not only by compar. 
ing a Whole with a Whole, but Parts with Parts. 
Thus Cicero, in his firſt Invective againſt Catiline, ſays; 
Could the noble Scipio, when Sovereign Pontiff, 
* as a private Roman, kill Tiberius Gracchus for 4 
<« {light Encroachment upon the Rights of his Coun- 
© try; and ſhall we, her Conſuls, with perſevering 
* Patience, bear with Catiline, whoſe Ambition is to 
4 deſolate a devoted World with Fire and Sword?“ 
Here the Compariſon runs between Catiline and Grac- 
chus, between the State of the Public and that of the 
World; between a light Encroachment, and a De- 
Glation by Fire and Sword ; between a private Man, 


and the Conſuls of Rome. All. which will furniſh. 


Plenty of Matter to any one who will be at the Pains 
to examine them cloſely. 
I have mentioned a Method of Wn by In- 


duction of Reaſoning; let me here conſider the Pro- 


priety of that Term, tho? in that Reſpect I am the 
leſs ſollicitous, provided thoſe who are willing to be 
inſtructed underſtand my Meaning. Now this Me- 
thod of Amplifying has its Place in one Part, and its 
Effect in another; for one Circumſtance is exagger- 


ated, another is heightened, and thereby we are ra- 


tionally led to the Amplitication we. intend. When 
Cicero charges Antony with his Debauch and his vo- 


miting in Public, - Such a Load of Wine, ſays * 
2 3 | | 6 di 
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did you pour down that Throat into theſe Sides, 
& and fo thoroughly did you ſoak all that Prize- 
fighting Perſon of yours.” Here the Mention of 
the Throat and the Sides greatly exaggerates the 
Charge of Drinking, becauſe it gives us an Idea of 
the Quantity of Wine which Antony drank at the 
Marriage of Hippias; and which was ſo great, that 
even his Prize-fighting Perſon could not carry and 
digeſt it. Now, where one Circumſtance is inferred 
from another, that Inference may properly be termed 
an Induction by Reaſoning, and I have accordingly 
ranked a State of Cauſes under the ſame Term. 

In like manner, an Exaggeration may be effected 
by Conſequences. For, in the laſt mentioned Ex- 
ample, the Guſhing of the Wine from Antony's Body 
did not proceed from Accident, or Deſign, but Ne- 

ceſſity, which forced him to vomit in ſo public. a 
Place, and in fo indecent a Manner, whereby he 
threw up the indigeſted Morſels of what he had ſwal- 
lowed the Day before ; a Circumſtance that ſome- 
times happens after a Debauch. | ; 

Exaggeration is ſometimes effected by what is pre- 


miſed ; thus, Virgil ſays, after the Anſwer of olus 
to Juno's Requeſt; 


He ſaid, and hurPd againſt the Mountain Side 
His quiv "ring Spear, 255 all the God apply d. | 
The raging Winds ruſh thro” the bollow Wound, 
And dance aloft in _ and Heim along the Ground. 


Dryden. 


Here, what is premiſed gives us a Clear Idea of the 
Tempeſt that was'to follow, Sometimes, after re- 
preſenting Crimes in the moſt dreadful Colours, we 


affect to extenuate them, in order t to Exaggerate what | 
e Vol, II. is 1 
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is to follow. Such Wickedneſs,” ſays Cicero againſt 
Verres, is but trifling in ſuch a Criminal. A 
« Ship-maſter, the Native of a noble State, ran- 
% ſomed himſelf by a Sum of Money from the Whip- 
66 ping-Poſt. This in Verres was compaſſionate. An. 
40 other gave a Sum to ſave his Head from being cut 
„% off, This was cuſtomary.'” Here the Orator 
uſes an Induction by Reafoning, to give the Hearerg 
an Idea of the ſuperior Atrocity of thoſe Circum- 
ſtances, compared to which, theſe he ments, are 
compaſſionate and cuſtomary. 

In like manner, one Thing may be heightened by 
heightening another. Thus, by heightening the war- 
like Character of Hannibal, we magnify that of Scipio. 
And by raiſing the Courage of the Gauls and Germans, 
we heighten the Glory of Julius Ceſar. There is 


like wiſe a Method of amplifying, by Way of Refe- 


rence ; when a Thing is ſaid without having any di- 
reck Relation to the Matter in Queſtion; for Exam- 
ple, Priam's Counſellors thought it was no Wonder 
that the Greeks and Trojans endured ſo many Cala- 
* mitics,- and for ſuch a, Length of Time, for fo 
beautiful a Creature as Helen was. From this we 
inler, what tranſcendent Charms ſhe muſt have been 
poſſeſt of. For this Reflexion does not come from 
Paris, who had carried her off, nor from a youthful 
Lover, nor from a vulgar Perſon, but from the aged, 
the „/iſe Noblemen of Jrey fitting in Council with 
Priem. Nay, that Prince himſelf, tho' exhauſted by 


a ten Years War, in which he had loſt ſo many of 


his Sons, and tho' he was then upon the Point of 


Ruin, is fo far from hating and deteſting a Beauty 


that had been the Source of ſuch Calamities, that he 
hears her commended, he calls her his Daughter, he 
places her by y his Ferſon, he excuſes her, and even 


-» 


lays, 
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ſays, that his Calamities did not ariſe from her. We 
have a like Example by Way of Inference, in the 
Sympoſium of Plato, to illuſtrate the Continence of So- 

crates (a). The Circumſtances of the Arms and 

Weapons of Heroes give us an Idea of their pro- 

_ digious Bulk and Strength. The ſeven-fold Shield 
of Hjax, for Inſtance ; and the Pelian Spear of Achil- 

les. We have a fine Example of this Kind in Virgil, 

where he ſays, that the Cyclops made uſe of a Moun- 
tain Pine as a Walking-Staff; how immenſe then 


muſt his Bulk have been! And when he mentions 


2 Helmet that two Men could ſcarce ſupport upon 
their Shoulders, what an Idea does it raiſe of its 
Owner, before whom the trembling Trojans fled. Can 
we have a higher Idea of Antony's Luxury than we 
have from Cicero, in the following Sentence, You 
might have ſeen the purple Quilts of Pompey be- 
« decking the Coucbes of Slaves in their Bed- 
% Rooms.“ One ſhould think; nothing could ex · 
ceed the indignant Ideas raiſed by the Mention of 
purple Quilts, of tbe great Pompey, and ibe Bed- 
Chambers of Slaves, and yet our Indignation is ſtill = 
higher raiſed, when we reflect that theſe were but 
Slaves: then what muſt the Luxury of the Maſter 
have been? This Manner ſomewhat reſembles the 
Emphaſis ; only in the Emphaſis our Ideas, are af- 
fected by a Word, and here by an Object; and con- 
ſequently the latter is as much more powerful, as 
Things are more powerful than Words. 

Exaggeration or Amplification may likewiſe be af- 
fected by ſtringing together Words and Sentiments 
of the ſame Importance. For tho? they do not pro- 
ceed by Way of Climax, yet they have Strength by 

(a) Thave not thouzht proper to tranſlate this Example, becauſe 
I think it is both a little fanciful, and improper. 

P 2 their 
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their being accumulated. Says Cicero, in his Pleading 
for Ligarius, «© What did thy Armour imply? Thy 
Spirit? Thy Eyes? Thy Hands? Thy forward 
„ Zeal? What didſt thou wiſh ? What didſt thou 
« want?” Here is, we fee, an Accumulation of 


various Circumſtances. But we may exaggerate by 


multiplying one perſonal Circumſtance into many, 
This Manner riſes higher and higher, through every 
Expreſſion we make uſe of; for Example, . Near 
% him ſtood the Jailor of the Priſon, the Butcher 
e employed by the Prætor, the Murderer of our Al. 
6 lies, and the Terror of Romans, 1 pa +4 the Lat 
4 Fe... 

Circumſtances are Aichittritec i in the ſame Mather; 
for the Anticlimax contains as many Degrees of De- 
ſcent, as the Climax does of Aﬀcent. I ſhall there- 
fore bring only one Example of it, from Cicero, 
where mentioning! the Oration- of Rullus, he does it 
in theſe Terms; And yet a few, who ſtood neareſt 
« him, fancy 9 that he intended to fay ſomewhat, 1 


ce do not know what, about the Agrarian Law.“ If 


we apply this Example, to Rullus being heard by 
thoſe who were near him, it comes by Way of Dimi- 


nution. If it denotes the Obſcurity of his ee | 


it comes by Way of Fxageeration. ' 
Some, I am ſenſible,” think chat the Hyperbole is 
a Manner of exagoerating, becauſe it may be made 
uſe of both in the Climax; and in the Anticlimax. 
But, as the very Term of | Hyperbole implies an Ex- 
ceſs, I ſhall treat of it amongſt the Tropes ; to 
which I would immediately proceed, did they not 
compoſe a Manner of ſpeaking that conſiſts not in 
proper, but metaphorical, Expreſſions. Therefore, 
1 ſhall fo far conform myſelf to the general Taſte, as 
| 4 . 21 42 - 4 BOt 
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not to omit that Manner which ſome think to be 
the e nah, almoſt ae oy Can Fe 
of, n. vey | | 


"CHAP. v. 


Cosekavme ee e e 


UR F 3 term d all che Concept ons s of 
or. the Mind, Sentiments. Orators often make uſe 
of the Word in that Senſe, and we have ſome Re- 
mains of the ſame in daily Uſage. For we ſwear, 
and compliment, according to the Sentiments of our 
Mind. But, originally, they made uſe of the Word 
Thought for the ſame Purpoſe; for the Word Senſes, 
in thoſe Days, was only applicable to the Body. But 
chis Practice is alter d; for we term the e 


leſpecially thoſe that are finely turn d) 0 our Sentiments. 
This Manner, formerly, was not much minded, but 
now it prevails to Exceſs. I, therefore, think proper 
to point out its different Manners, and to ſay ſome- 
what concerning the Application of them. 

Our Forefathers appropriated the Term of Senti- 
ments to what the Greeks call Rules; and indeed they 
conſider'd them both, in ſome. meaſure, as contain- 
ing moral Maxims or Directions. Now, I define 
this Term to contain ſome Matter that is laudable, 
tho* independent of the Subject we treat of. But 
ſometimes, it may be applicable to the Subject only; 
for Example, the following is an independent Senti- 
ment; Nothing is ſo popular as Affability; ſometimes 
10 a Perſon, ſuch as the Sentiment of Afer Domitius, 

E 3. „ 
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The Prince, who wants to ſee every ings muſt Wink at 
a great deal (a). 

Without entering into needleſs Diſtinctions and 
Definitions, a Sentiment ſometimes is ſimple, as the 
firſt Example I have mentioned. Sometimes it is 
connected with the Reaſon, as in the following Ex- 
ample; In all Conteſts, the moſt powerful ſeems 
<« to be the Aggreſſor, even though he has received 
&« the Wrong: and the Reaſon is, becauſe he is the 
* ſtrongeſt.” A Sentiment ſometimes is double 
O Obſequiouſneſs procures us Friends, -but Plains 
« dealing, Enemies.“ In ſhort, Sentiments admit 
of all Figures of Speech. Sometimes they diſtin. 
guiſh ; for Example, Death is not a Woe, but 
the Approaches to it are woeſu],?””. Sometimes 
they are affirmative: ** The covetous Man has as 
« little Uſe of what he has, as of what he has not.” 
But by the Help of a Figure they make the greater 


Impreſſion; for Example, 1s Death ſo great a Wee? 


makes a greater Impreſſion, than if we were to ſay, 
Death is no Woe. Sometimes we make a general 
Sentiment perſonal: '** It is eafy to hurt, but diffi- 
e cult to ſerve, a Perſon,” is a general Sentiment; 
but it becomes more forcible, when Ovid introduces 
it in the Perſon of Medea, ſaying, © Was it in my 
Power to preſerve, and can you doubt that it is 
jn my Power to deſtroy ?** Cicero likewiſe renders 


the ſame Sentiment perſonal. In pleading for Ligariuß 


he ſays to Cæſar, In your Fortune, there is nothing 
% more. exalted than that you have the Power, in 
* your Nature there is nothing more amiable than 


(a) \ The Quick I han made uſe of in 8 this Sentiment 
ariſes from a Gingle in the Original, the true Reading of which 
ſeems to be, Princept, gui bers omnia noſcere, necifſe habet multa is 
neſcers. „ ee 


C chat 
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that you have the Inclination, to preſerve Num- 
« bers.” Here he turns a general Property into a 


perſonal Compliment. 
But with regard to Sentiments, we ought to guard 


againſt uſing them too frequently, and of ing fuch as 


are palpably falſe, which is frequently prackiſed by 
thoſe who have a ſtanding Set of Sentiments which 
they uſe upon al] Occaſions, and advance with a pe- 
remptory Air whatever they think can ſerve their 
Cauſe. We ought likewiſe to take care not to pro- 
ſtitute our Sentiments, and to conſult our own Abili- 


ties and Character. For the ſentimental Manner of 


Speaking is moſt becoming thoſe whoſe perſonal Au- 
thority gives weight to what they ſay. Nobody 
could bear with a Boy, a Stripling, or a Scoundrel, 
who ſhould deliver his Sentiments in a APE 
dogmatical Manner. 

The Enthymema is a Species of Sentiment. Now 
the Enthymema denotes any Conception of the Mind. 
But it properly is apply'd to a Sentiment ariſing from 
an Oppoſition to another Object, in Compariſon * 
which it is eminent: As Homer amongſt Poets, a 
Rome amongſt Cities. But I diſcuſſed this ee in 


treating of Arguments. The Enthymema, however, 
is ſometimes introduced rather for Embelliſnment 
than Proof. I hus Cicero ſays to Ceſar, © Shall then, 


„O Cæſar] they who are the Monuments of your 


* unpuniſhing Clemency, by their Language, ex- 


* aſperate you into Cruelty ?” Now, Cicero does 
not bring this as a freſh Argument, but to crown 
what he had elſewhere obſerved concerning the 
Injuſtice of ſuch a Conduct; and he introduces it at 
the End of the Period, not by way of Proof, but as a 
finiſhing Kind of Inſult upon his Antagoniſt, This 
Manner is called an Epiphonema, and is introduced by 

P 4 Way 
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way of a final Exclamation, after a Thing has been 


narrated and proved. We have an Inſtance of- Mk | 
wah in Virgil; f 


rf ald for all the Toil Jof Jeb'ring ne 
Of ſuch þJmportance was the Roman State! 


And in Ciceros Elediag for Milo, ldd af the 
Marian Soldier, he ſays, The virtuous Youth choſe 
„ to avoid, at the Hazard of his Life, what he 
a could not ſuffer without che Violation of his ** 
<c nour.” | 

The Word 8 may 8 indiferently ap- 
. ply'd to all Operations of the Intelle&s. But when 
we ſay that a Thing is «underſtood, we ſuppoſe it to be 
ſuppreſſed. Thus, a Fellow, whoſe Siſter had ſeve- 
ral Times redeemed him from the Profeſſion of Prize- 
fighting, ſued her, upon the Statute of Talio, for cut- 
ting off his Thumb, while he was aſleep. ** It is 
true, ſaid ſhe to him, you deſerve that your Hand 
<<. ſhould be unmaimed,”” giving him and the Court 
to underſtand, that he deſerved to be a Prize-Fighter 
as long as he liv'd, | 

There is ſuch a Thing a as a Point, by iche if we 
mean the quick Cloſe of a Period, it may be very 
proper, and ſometimes neceſſary. Thus Cicero ſays, 
in his Pleading for Ligarius, You are therefore un- 
der a Neceſſity of confeſſing yourſelves guilty, 
before you can impeach the Conduct of Ligarius.” 
Some however do not mean this, but require that every 
Topic, and every Period ſhould end with ſome Point, 
that ſtrikes the Ear. Such Gentlemen think it a 
Scandal, nay, almoſt a Prophanation, for an Orator 
ever to recover his: Breath, but to give an Opportu- 
nity for Applauſe. This leads them to hunt for 


petty, 


BeGxVITLL Hit IST I rorxs of Blipiencs” a 


petty, falſe,” glittering Points of Wit, that are quite 
foreign to the Matter. For 1 it would be impoſſible 
for them to introduce into a Diſcourſe ſo many true 
Sentiments, as they do gingling Periods. 


Of all thoſe Thoughts, the moſt” pleaſing is: chat | 


which is moſt unexpected. Thus, when a Man 
walked up and down the Forum in Armour, pre- 


rending that he was afraid of his Perſon, ſays Vibius 


Criſpus to him, Who'gave you Permiſſion, Sir, to be a- 
fraid at that rate? And Africanus paid a remarkable 
Compliment to Nero, upon his Mother's Death; Your 
Gallic Provinces, great Sir, beſeech you to bear your good 
Fortune with Firmneſs. Some Thoughts, that ſeem to 
riſe from one Thing, are applicable to another. 
Thus, when Aer Domitius pleaded for Cloantilla, 
whom Claudius afterwards pardoned for having buried 
her Huſband; who had been one of the Rebels; he 
addreſſes himſelf in the End of his Speech to her 


Sons, Young Gentlemen, ſays he, be de fure to bury your 


Mother. A Thought ſometimes is transferred yen 5 


one Topic to another. Thus, Criſps, pleading 

the Cauſe of | a Courtezan, whoſe Lover, who” hal 
left her a large Legacy, died when he was but two 
and twenty Years of Age, What a provident 
young Fellow he was, ſaid he, to make ſo £ 

* a Ule of fo ſhort a' Life (a)! » The Point of 2 
Sentiment lies ſometimes in the Repetition of A 
Word; thus, in the Reſeript which Seneca drew” up 
for Nin; on Occaſion” of his Mother's'Death, and 
which was ſent to the Senate,” when he hints that he 
thought himſelf in Danger, Nero ſays, Trat I am in 
Safety, wither 4⁰ js aun un 9 1 * bice. This 
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(a) Tho! both the 3 * the wit of theſe two laſt Ex- 


amples are pretty obſeure, yet I durſt not venture with the Abbẽ 
N 09 to @mit tranſlating them. 


Manner | 
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Manner has a better Effect, when it contains an- Op- 


poſition; Alas! lays Cicero to Atticus, I know the Man 


J ought to fly, but not the Man J ought to follow, Thy 
Wretch could not ſpeak, ſays another Writer, nor could 
be be filent. But the fineſt Manner is that which is 
marked by ſome Compariſon ; thus, Trachallas, 
Pleading againſt the Courtezan I have already men- 
tioned, ſaid, Ze Laws! Ye faithſul Guardians of fe- 
male Honour ! do you award to a Man's Wife the T, nth, 
ent to his Whore the Fourth, of his Fftate ? 
But all theſe Manners may readily lead us into 
Falſe, as well as true, Wit, A Play upon Words is 


fooliſh. Fathers Conſcript, ſaid an Advocate who was 


pleading for a Father againſt a Son, {for 1 begin with 
that Word to put you in mind of what is due to Fathers.) 


There is perhaps a more execrable Kind of this Wit, 
when equivocal Words are connected with falſe Ideas 


of Things. When I was a young Man, I remember 
a famous Pleader, who gave to a Mother a few Bones 
that had been picked out of a Wound her Son had 
received upon his Head, merely for the Sake of the 
following miſerable Clench ; Maſt unbappy Woman ! 
von have not yet attended your Son to his Funeral. P Hes 
and yet you have collected his Bones. 

Some take pleaſure in little Quirks, which at firſt 
promiſe ſome Humour, but, upon Reflexion, deſerve 
only Contempt. Thus, in a Declamation at School 
upon a Man, who, after being ruin'd by bad Crops» 
ſuffered Shipwreck, ſaid a Declaimer, The Man tho 


ir rejected both by Land and by Sea, onght to hang. Of 


Kin to this Kind, is what the Father ſaid to the 
Son, in the Example I formerly mentioned, when 
he gave him Poiſon, as he was biting his Limbs, He 
2050 eats this, oughtito drink this. Said one to a Rake, 


who was deliberating whether he ſhould hang or poi- 
ſon 
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ſon himſelf, The Rope .<vill hurt your Throat, and & 
profeſſed Debauchte ought to die by Drinking. Some 
Clenches are ſtill more puerile ;. thus, a Declaimer 
perſuading Alexanders Captains to bury him under 
the Ruins of Babylon, by ſetting it on fire at the ſame 
Time; Then, ſays he, every one may from his own 
Window enjoy. the Sight of Alexander's Monument. As 
if this had been the moſt melancholy Circumſtance in 
the whole Affair. Sometimes we are apt to overdo , 
thus, I have heard a Man, in deſcribing a German, 
ſay, As to his Head, it ſtood I know not where. And 
deſcribe a brave Man by ſaying, His Buckler. repelled 
Ibe whole War, But there would be no End, were I 
to inſtance all the Abſurdities of this Kind, that are 
now ſo much in vogue. I ſhall therefore Proceed to 

Matters of more Importance. | 

Learned Men are divided in. their 88 upon 
the Uſe of pointed Sentiments. Some think, that 
Eloquence is made up of nothing elſe, while others 
entirely condemn them. For my own part, I am 
fond of neither Opinion. When they are too thick 
planted, they choke each other; in the ſame Manner 
as we ſee Corn and Seeds, when they are too thick 
ſown, never riſe to full Maturity for want-of Room. 
In like manner, it, is a happy Diſpoſition of Lights 
and Shades that gives a Picture a beautiful Relief, 
Painters, therefore, when they deſign ſeveral Figures 
in the ſame Piece, take care to proportion the Di- 
ſtances ſo, as that the Shades may not fall too di- 
rectly upon the Objects. When we do not obſerve 
this Manner of Speaking, we are perpetually mincing 

and clipping the Thread of our Diſcourſe. For every 
ſentimental Point brings us to a full Stop; and then 

we are to begin anew. This disjoins the whole Stru- 
Cure of the Style, for not being compoſed of Mem- 
bers, 
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bers, but of Scraps and Pieces it has neither Strength 


nor Symmetry. Here is a Square, there a Sphere; 


the one can give the other no Support; the Whole, 
therefore, becomes an unconnected Maſs. 
Add to this, let the Colouring or Complexion of 


fuch Eloquence be ever ſo bright in general, yet it 


muſt be patch'd, and every Patch is a Blemiſh, A 
| purple Border, when properly diſpoſed upon a Robe, 


gives it an Air of Dignity ; but were a Robe to be 


laid over with Borders of various Colours, it would 


be ridiculous; Let, therefore, ſuch Points play and 


ſparkle ever ſo brightly,” yet I cannot compare their 
Brightneſs to that of the Flame, but to that of 
Sparks mounting, glittering,” and vaniſhing amidſt 
Clouds of Smoak. Were the Whole of the Plead- 
ing illuminated with Eloquence, they would no more 
de even viſtble, than the Stars are at Noon- day, 
when the Sun is ſnining. The Eloquence that is 
perpetually attempting to rife by Hops and Bounds, 
is always unequal and rugged : it has neither the 
Charms of Sublimity, nor the Elegance of Simpli- 
city. It labours under another Miſchief ; for while 
we hunt for nothing but Points, we muſt make uſe 
ef a great many that are trifling, dull. and imper- 
tinent ; beſides, their Number is ſo great as to ſhew 


that they are not pick d. Sometimes, therefore, you 


ſee a Diviſion have the Air of a Sentiment, and an 
Argument become ſentimental only by throwing it 
into the Cloſe of a Period. Though an Adulterer 
Jounſelf; you have murdered your Wife. Had you only put 


ber away, I ſhould have proſecuted you.” Here is a 


| Diviſion: Now follows an Argument. Am J to 


prove that the Love. portion was poiſonous ? The Man 
bad ſtill been alive had he not drank it. In general, 


5 ſuch Speakers deliver very few real Senti- 
TAE ments, 
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ments, yet they ſpeak every T oP with inte 


tal Air and Manner. 

Oppos'd to this is another Claſs of Speakers, gh 
| avoid all pointed Periods, as productive of falſe 
Pleaſure, and approve of nothing but what is flat, 
mean, and ſpiritleſs. Thus, for fear of falling, they; 
are always creeping. Give me leave to aſk ſuch 


Gentlemen, what Harm is there in a well-tim'd, and 


a well-turn'd, Sentiment? May it not be of Ser- 
vice to a Cauſe? May it not affect the Judge? 


May it not recommend the Pleader ? But, anfwer 


they, there is a ſentimental Manner, which the An- 


tients were Strahgers to. But to what Part of Anti- 


quity do you refer? Go as far back as Demoſthenes, 
he gave Eloquence Beauties unknown before his 
Time. And if you think, that the Manner of a 
Cato, or a Grarchus, ought not to be alter'd, do you 


not condemn Cicero? But Cato and Gracchus found 
Eloquence plain, and left ber adorn'd ; for my on 


part, I conſider an enlighten'd Style to be, as it were, 
the Eye · ſight of Eloquence; but Tam not for having 
Eyes thro' the whole Body, leſt its other Members 
ſhould loſe their Functions; nay, were I to take my 
Choice, 1 ſhould prefer the antient Uncouthneſs to the 
modern Affectation. But a middle Way is open; 
as in Dreſs and Living, there is a Neatneſs and Ele- 
gance which is ſo far from being blameable, that it 
is beautiful, and ought, to the beſt of our Power, 


to be engraſted upon the Virtues of our Anceſtors. 
Our firſt Care, however, ought to be to get rid of 
every falſe Manner, left, while we pretend to ee 


upon, we only differ from, the Antients. 
I now come to treat of Tropes, which, as I ob- 


ſerved before, come next in Order, - and which our 
beſt Authors call Removes, or MoTtions. Gram 
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marians uſe to lay down Rules for them too. Bur 
while I was ſpeaking of the Buſineſs of a Gramma- 
rian, I did not think proper to diſcuſs. this Subject; 
but referred it till now that I am treating of a much 


higher Subject, I mean, the Embelliſhments of Elo- 
quence. 


— 


. ? 


CHA P. VI. 
CoxckRN ING TROPES. 


'T ROPE is an advantagious Removal of a 

Word or Diſcourſe from its Original, to an- 
other Signification. Various and endleſs have the 
Diſputes been amongſt Grammarians and Philoſo- 
phers concerning their Kinds, their Species, their 
Number, and Subdiviſions. For my part, omitting 
all Cavils, as being foreign to the Education of an 


Orator, I ſhall treat only of ſuch Tropes as are moſt 


neceſſary and moſt uſual. And here it is ſufficient 
to remark, that ſome Tropes are employed for Sig- 
nificancy, others for Ornament ; ſome lie in pro- 
per (5), and others in borrowed Expreſſions, and that 
not only the Forms of Words but of an entire Period, 

nay, of a whole Compoſition, are liable to Change 
and Alteration, Therefore they are miſtaken, who 
think there is no Trope, but where one Word ſtands 
for another. Mean while I am ſenſible, that the 
moſt ſignificant Tropes are always the moſt beauti- 


ful. But the Reverſe of this does not hold, for ſome 
are calculated for Ornament alone. 


0 þ ) The Roman avas wiforious, inſiead of the Romans avere Vice 
FS, 45 , Livy. 
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I ſhall therefore begin with what the Greeks call a 
Metaphor, which is no other than the borrowing of 
a Senſe ;, and is the moſt uſual, as well as by far the 
moſt beautiful, Species of Tropes. So natural is in 
for a Man to talk metaphorically, that the moſt ig- ' 
norant and inattentive People frequently do it, with- 
out being ſenſible they are doing it; nay, they make 
uſe of Metaphors ſo. beautiful and bright, that they 
are diſtinguiſhable, by their own Radiance, in the 
moſt illuminated Diſcourſe. . For, provided a Meta- 
phor 1 is properly managed, it can have nothing about 
it that is vulgar, mean, or diſagreeable. Metaphors 
hkewiſe enrich a Language, by the Changes and 
Borrowings it introduces. Nay, they have the al 
moſt incredible Power of giving a N ame to every 
thing that exiſts. 
Now, a Name, or a Word, is benen from its 
original Signification into another Signification, in 
order to expreſs ſomewhat that cannot be expreſſed 
by any original Term of its own; or, by ſuch Re- 
moval, to better the original Term. This Practice 
we go into, either becaule it is neceſſary, or becauſe . 
thereby we heighten either the Force or the Beauty 
of our Style, But, where none of theſe Reaſons are 
found, none of theſe Ends are anſwered. Neceſſity 
teaches the Countryman to ſay, the Gemm of a Vine, 
becauſe he knew no other ſingle Word, 'by which ke 
could expreſs its young, ſwelling, Buds. He likewife 
tells you, the Fields are 7hir/ty, and the Corn are 
fickly. Neceſſity compels us to transfer the Epi: 
thets harſh and rough, to a Man ; for there is no ori- 
ginal Epithet expreſſive of ſuch Afﬀections. We 
fay, for the more Significancy, that a Man is kindled 
into a Paſſion ; that he burns with Luſt; that he has 
fallen into a Miſtake: For we cannot expreſs the 
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| Circumſtances in their proper, better than we do in 
| their borrow'd, Terms. Some Metaphors are mere. 
| ly for Ornament. Thus we ſay, an enligbten d Dif. 
courſe ; an illuſtrious Race; the Storms of the Vul- 
gar; and the Streams of Eloquence. In one Pa; | 
| Cicero calls Clodius the Pountain that ſupplied Milos 
1 Glory; and, in another Place, the Source and Ripener 
| of his Renown. Sometimes, a Metaphor is call'd in, 
that a Thing may be expreſſed with the more De- 
cency. Of this we have a fine Example in YirgiÞs 
Georgics (a). 

Upon the whole, a Metaphor is ſhorter than a Si- 
mile. A Simile introduces a Compariſon to a Thing 
—- we want to expreſs; a Metaphor ſtands for the very 
G Thing itſelf, When I ſay that a Man acted ike a 
Lien, I ſpeak comparatively; but when I ſay a 
Man # is a Lion, I ſpeak metaphorically, 

All Metaphors are of four Kinds; firſt, as they 


; relate to living Creatures, when one is Placed for an- 
other, For Example : 


He pilotted his Horſe with night Force. 


= - And Livy tells us, that Cato uſed to bark at Scipio 
| Next, when one inanimate Thing is put] for another of 
the ſame Nature; for Example: © He gives his Fleet 
„the Reins.” A third Kind is when we ſubſtitute 
| inanimate for animated Agents; as when it is aſked, 
| „Was the Greek Valour daunted by Szeel or Fate?“ 


1 Laſtly, Agency may be applied to paſſive Objects; 


for Example. 
ce? das- Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu obeufor uſus It 
Si. * arvo, & ſulcos oblimet inertes. re 
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The wond'ring Shepherd's Ears drink in the Scund: ) 


From this Manner principally ariſes that Marvellous 
and Sublime that proceeds from bold, and what . A 


may call dangerous, Metaphors, when we give Life 
and Spirit to inanimated Objects: for Example, when 
the ſame Poet ſays, that the River Araxes, diſdains a 
Bridge. And in the famous Paſſage of Cicero, Mbat, 


O Tubero, was the Meaning of thy ate Sword in the 


Ranks of Pharſalia ? Whoſe Breaſt did it ſeek ? What 
did thy Armour threaten? Thy Spirit? Thy Eyes ? \ Thy 


Hands? Thy forward Zeal ? This Metaphor 1 is ſorne- 


times double, as when Virgil mentions, Arming Steel 


by Poiſon. For to arm with Poifon, and to arm Steel, 
are two Metaphors. 1-260 . 

Theſe four Manners admit of many, y Subdiviſions! 
Thus we transfer one rational Object to another; or 
an irrational to another irrational Object. Or we 
may blend Irrationality with Rationality. All have 


the ſame Effects, whether they are taken in the Whole 


or in Parts. But I ſuppoſe that Jam not now ſpeak- 


ing to young Students, but that when the Reader is 
Maſter of the Kind, he is likewiſe Maſter of every 


Species ariſing from it. 

But as a well-tempered and well- wield Uſe of Me- 
taphors illuſtrates a Style, ſo; a frequent Return of 
them renders it obſcure and tireſome; and a conti- 
nual Return of them renders it allegorical and ænig- 
matical. Some Metaphors are quite mean; for Ex- 
ample, that which I have already mentioned, * an 


(5) Orig. ſedet inſcius alto | 
Accipiens ſonitum ſaxi de wertice Paſtor. Viso. 


72 


It is amazing, that the Commentators, and Burman among the 


reſt, have not been able to find a Metaphor in this Paſſage, and 
even the Abbe Gegdoyn in his Tranſlation has omitted it. I have 
not been able to preſerve its Spirit; the Metaphor certainly lies 
in the Word accipiens, which implies Activity, being transferr'd 
to a Senſe that is merely paſſive. 


Von. bs. Q | Altar, 


06 
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Altar, which is called, « fm Wart, Some are inde. 
cent; for if Cicero, to expreſs the Sordidity of ſome of 
his Countrymen, very properly called them the Bur. 
bouſe of the Commonwealth, that does not juſtily an 
old Orator, who makes uſe of the Expreſſion, Thou baſ 
made an Inciſion into the Hemorrhoids or the Piles of thy 
Country. And the ſame great Orator very properly 


puts. us upon our guard againſt making uſe of ſhock. 


ing Metaphors ; for he tells us, that he ſhould not 
chuſe to ſay ** that the Republic was: gelded, after the 


* Death of Scipio Africanus.“ Nor would he call Glay- 
cia ; the Excrement of the Senate.” In Metaphors, we 
are to guard againſt every Image that exceeds, and, 


what more frequently happens, againſt every Image 
that leſſens. We ought like wiſe to take care to pre- 
ſerve the Similarity of Images. And when we are once 
convinced that fuch Abſurdities are A bſurgities, ve 
ſhall find them but too frequent. 

An exceſſive Uſe of Metaphors, el if 8 


contain the ſame Images, is likewiſe 'blameable, 
Some Metaphors are likewiſe hard to be compre- 


hended, becauſe of their Incongruity with the Object; 


as when a Poet ſays, that Jupiter periwig'd (©) With 


Snow the bald- pate Woods.” | 
Some Speakers are likewiſe under a very gent Mi 
ſtake, when they introduce into Proſe the Metaphors 
made uſe of by Poets, who are at liberty to pleaſe 
their Fancy, and who are ſometimes conſtrained by 
their Feet and N umbers, which render their Liberties 

(e) Orig. 


Capitis Ni Ves. 


Juppiter hybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 


The Meaning ef which 1s, that Jupiter ſpit the Alps white; and 
this very Line 1: fincly ridicul'd by Horace. I have been tempted 
to ſubſti-ute in 1's Place, a Line of Sylveſter's, the Tranſlator 
of Du Bartas, whie has been taken notice of by Mr. Dryden, 
containing as falſe a Metaphor, and is indeed of the ſame Import 
with the Latin Line. 


3 1 2 allowable 
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allowable. But were I to plead, I would neither call 5 5 


a King the Sbepberd of bis Flock, upon the Authority 


of Homer, nor would I with Virgil ſay, The Steerage of __ 


the Wings, tho? that Poet applies that Expreſſion to 
the Flight of Bees, and to that of Dædalus, and that 
too wich great Propriety, For every Metaphor 
ought either to occupy an empty Space, or it ought : 
to be more powerful than the Expreſſion that it 
diſplaces. 

What I have ſaid concerning Metaphors 1 is ae: 
if not more, applicable to the Figure Synecdoche» 
A Metaphor generally is made uſe of to make the 
greater Impreſſion upon the Mind, or to characterize 
Objects, and place them before our Eyes. But the 
Synecdoche diverſifies a Style; by it, we take many for 
one, the Whole for a Part, the Kind for the Mer: E 
the Conſequent for the Antecedent, or the Reverſe; all 
which is more allowable in Poets than in Orators. It 
is true, in Proſe we may ſay, a Roof, inſtead of a 
Houſe ; but we are not at liberty to ſay, a Proto for a 
Ship, nor a Fir-tree for a Maſt. We may even ven- 
ture to ſay, Steel for Sword; but that does not autho- 
rize us to call a Horſe, in Proſe, A Duadruped. We 
may, thro' the Synecdoche, m make more free with 
altering the Numbers of Things. It is common with 
Livy, when he wants to tell that the Romans gained a 
Battle, to ſay, the Roman was victorious.” Cicero, on 
the contrary, in one of his Letters to Brutus, tho" he 
is only ſpeaking of himſelf, ſays, We impos d upon the 
People, and we made them take us for Orators. And 
this Manner is not only agreeable in formal Plead- 
ings, but is admitted into common Converſation. 
When there is any Thing underſtood by being o- 
mitted in a Sentence, ſome will call the Omiſſion a Sy- 
necdoche. For then we underitand one Word by an- 
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other. But ſometimes this comes to be an Eclipſis, 
. which 1 is a real Blemiſh in a Style. | 3 


7 ben thro the Gates * Arcadians to Dy 


Meanios; they began to ruſh; but as T think this is 
a Figure of itſelf, I ſhall treat of it under that Head. 
Sometimes one Circumſtance marks out another. 
Thus, Virgil, in order to eee the A of 
Night, ſays, | 


The wweory Heifers now - AI home, 
Their Plows upon their Necks ——— 


But I know not whether this Manner can ever be 
proper for an Orator, excepting in Argumentation, 
when he wants to characterize a Thing. = does not, 
however, belong to Elocution. 

The Metonymy is pretty much of the ame Kind, 
for it is a Trope by which we ſubſtitute one Appella- 
tion for another, the Cauſe for the Efe#, the Inventor 
for the Invention, the Sovereign for the Subjef?. But 
Cicero tells us, that Rhetoricians term this Figure 
Hypallage, An Example of the Metonymy is, 
(ſpeaking of Bread) Ceres ſpoild by the Water. In 
like manner, Neptune is put for the Sea, in Poetry: 
But the Reverſe of this renders a Style harſh... It is 
therefore of Importance for a Speaker to know how 
- far he ought to indulge himſelf in the Uſe of this 
Trope. In Latin Proſe it is common to expreſs the 
Fire by Vulcan; a Battle by Mars; and an Amour by 
Venus, I much doubt whether the Severity of Plead- 
ing can admit of calling Wine, Bacchus; and Bread, 
Ceres. But we may ſometimes expreſs the Contents 
by that which contains them; for Example, the 
Boltle was drank; the oy was polite; the Times were 
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happy. But it is ſeldom that any but a Poet can 
practiſe the Reverſe with any Propriety. Nou burns 
my Neighbour, ſays Virgil; meaning his Neighbour's 
Houſe. It may, however, be more allowable to ſub- 
ſtitute the Poſſeſſer for the Paſſaſed; for Inſtance, 
the Man is eat up, to _— his Eſtate being cc con- 
ſumed. 

The ſame Trope e of a thouſand Manners; ; 
for Inſtance, we may ſay in Proſe, that Hannibal cut 
in pieces ſixty thouſand Romans at the Battle of Cannz. 
Dramatic Poets ſpeak of their Heroes in the ſame 
Manner. *Tis common to ſay, I bought a Virgil. 

And © Proviſions are coming to us. He knew a great 


deal of War, inſtead of the Art of War,” It is like- 


wiſe common for Orators as well as Poets to expreſs 
the Efficient for the Effect. Thus, Horace . 


Death, unrelenting Death, beats down © 
The Peaſant” s ron and Prince ST brone. : 
Virgil ſays, . 


There pale Di ſecſes dwell, and drooping 8 


And an Orator is allowed to ſay, 1 Rage, 
gameſome Youth, indolent Repoſe.. © 

There is ſome Affinity between this Trope 0 the 
Synecdoche. For when I ſay, the Look of Man is 
noble,“ I put that in the SIT which ought to 
be in the Plural. (d) | 

The Antonomaſia is a Trope which ſubſtitutes. 
ſome Property or Deſignation for a proper Name. 
It is very common with Poets, who ſometimes de- 
ſign a Perſon by a Patrohymicy, inſtead of his o 


4 


2 ) There follows a N or two in the Original, which L 
have not tranſlated, becauſe it is both depray” d, and immaterial, 


H not onintelligibe, 
| Q 3 Name; 
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Name; for Inſtance, they call Diomed, 7 vides ; and 
Achilles, Pelides. Sometimes a proper Name is ſup- 
_ plied by fome capital Te] z as n. e 


| calls Jupiter ö 
of Gods the Pather, a of Men the King. 


ee a Man may be deſigned by his Actions. 
The Arms, the Tyrant, in the Chamber left. 


Orators ſometimes, but not often, make uſe of this 
Figure. They would not indeed ſay, Tydides or Pe. 
Ades; but they may deſign a Parricide by the Appel- 
lation of Ruffian ; Scipio, by that of The Deftreyer of 
Carthage and Numantia; and Cicero by that of, The 
Glory ef Roman Eloquence. Cicero himſelf makes 
uſe of this Figure, as appears from the following Paſ. 
ſage in his Pleading for Murena. (Says the great 
% Monitor to his brave Pupil, You are not wrong in 
&. many Things, but if you rvere 1 could ſet you right.” 
Here he names neither Monitor nor Pupil, but leaves 
both to be underſtood. Har 
The Greeks claimed great Merit from their Ne 
ſopæia, or, their coining Words, but it is what we dare 
ſcarce venture to do. We have, however, a great 
many Words coined by the original Inventors of 
Language, in Imitation of the Sound or Affection 
they wanted to expreſs ; for Example, The Lowing of 
the Ox; the Hiſſes of the Serpent; and the. Murmur of 
the Dove, or of the Lover. But as Language is 
no come to its higheſt Perfection, we do not ven- 
ture to coin any more Words, tho' many that were 
current among our Anceſtors are daily wearing 
out, We ſcarce indulge ourlelves in the Liberty 

of 


of deriving Words from. others chat are in common 5 
Uſe (e). | 

All other . belides thoſe I Wh m | 
are not employed for the Sake of their Significancy, 
but of their Beauty; for they rather adorn than en- 
force a Style. Epithets, ſor Inſtance, are applied for 
Embelliſnments, and are both freely and frequently 
made uſe of by Poets, who think it ſufficient, if they 
make them ſuit with the Object they are connected 
with. We therefore find no Fault with the ſaying, 
white Teeth, or humid Wine. But unleſs an Orator 
has a Meaning in every Epithet he employs, he falls 
into Bombaſt. Now we know that an Epithet has a 
Meaning, where it adds to the Thing it is connected 
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with ; for Inſtance, moſt deteſtable Wickedneſs ; meſs _- 


_ abominable Luſt, But all Epithets receive their great - 
eſt Beauties from Metaphors; for Example, anbridled 
Luſt; zaſteleſs Extravagance. Sometimes Epithets 
are joined to Tropes ; for Example, Virgil ſays, 
meagre Want; a melancholy Old-Age. But, in ſuch 
Inſtances, the Epithet has ſuch Power, that, without 
it, the Style muſt appear naked and ſordid. A Style, 
however, ought not to be overloaded with Epithets, 
for if it is, it becomes tedious and cumberſome, and 
the Judges in Court conſider them as they would ſo 
many Sutlers following a Camp, which increaſe the 


Number of uſeleſs Mouths, but not of fighting Men. 


Nay, ſometimes ſeveral Epithets are applied to the 
ſame Perſon ; thus Virgil nn of n. _ 


By Venus veſt in Roptures of ber Foy, 
| Thou Care of Gods, twice jav'd from flaming Troy. 


i) Some Part of «hat follows here cannot with any Propriety 
be tranſlated; and if it could, it would be of no manner of Ule 10 


an Ergll 72 Reader. 
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This Application of ſeveral Epithets to one ane 
has no bad Effect, at leaſt, not in Verſe. 
Some, however, will not admit Epithels to bo 
7 ropes, becauſe, ſay they, they change nothing. For 
jf you detatch the Epithet from the Thing it is joined 
to, the Signification is ſtill the ſame, and becomes an 
Antonomaſia, or a ſubſtituted Expreſſion; for Ex- 
ample, if you ſay, The Man who deſtroyed Carthage 
and Numantia, you make an Antonomaſia ; but if 
you add Scipio, it becomes an Epithet; here it is im- 
poſſible to ſeparate the Epitbhet from the 8.0 be- 
- cauſe it can ſuit no other Perſon. 
On the contrary, Allegory expreſſes one T ling 
ad means another ; nay, ſometimes its quite Oppo- 
ite; for Example, in the 14th Ode of the firſt Book 
of Horace, the Poet deſigns: his Country under the 
Term of a Ship ; civil Wars by ftormy Seas, and Peace 
and Tranguillity by a ſafe Harboe. Thus Lucrelius 
ſays, |: 5 


nf range the Miſs lech 7 alks. 
And 3 irgil, 


But * have gone a ; mighty Way, ls hire 
"31s fit I neck my foaming Steed's Career. 


Sometimes we meet with an Allegory iet any. 
„ e * | 


Poe beard; inde 555 vonder Mountain's $ weep. 
Sinks gently to the Level of the Deep, 1 
Where yonder Stream the azed Beeches ſbade; 

The ales reſounged, while Menalcas Play d. 


Here the Terms ſuffer no Change or Alteration, only 
| | Vini, 8 


i, 
* 


— 
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V irgil, under the Dan. of anion, allegoti cally y 


repreſents himſelf. 


An Orator has ohen Dccien to W ulb of the 
firſt Kind of Allegory I have mentioned, but ſeldom 
entirely, without throwing in ſome Expreſſions that 
explain its Meaning. Cicero makes uſe of it entire, 
in the following Paſſage; To me it appears both won- 
derful and deplorable, that a Man ſhould be ſo bent to do 
another a Miſchief, as rather than not do it, be will bore 
a Hoke in the Ship that carries bimſelf. The following 
is of the mixed Kind, and is very frequently made uſe 
of by the ſame Orator; I thought, indeed, that 
e all the Storms and Tempeſts, which tumultuury 
Faction and diftratted Counſels raiſe, muſt break 
e upon the Head of Milo.” Had there been no 
Mention of tumultuary Faction, and diſtracted Coun- 
ſels, the Allegory would have been pure and un- 
mixed; but it is mixed as it ſtands. In fuch Kind 
of Tropes, the Beauty lies in the borrowed, and the 

Meaning in the proper, Expreſſions... 0 
But nothing gives ſo much Beauty to a Style, as | 
when Similitude, Allegory, and Metaphor are u- 
nited ; for Example, in Cicero's Pleading for Mu- 
rena, · Do you think that the Waves of any Sea, or 
of Euripus itſelf, is toſſed and agitated with as vio- 
* Jent and various Workings, as the Tumults and 
& Tides that happen in a popular Election? One 
<« Day intermitted, or one Night intervening, often 
* throws every Thing into Conſuſion, and the ſmall - 
<« eſt Whiſper of a Report frequently alters their 
© whole Inclinations. We often meet with Diſap- 
. * pointments without any viſible Reaſon; and the 
People ſometimes ſtare at what is done, as if they 
e themſelves had not done it.“ Here, above all 
Things, we are to obſerve to finiſh with the very ſame - 
EE Kind 
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Kind of Metaphor with which we begin. For ſome 
Speakers I know, in the above Example, when they 
had begun with the Tempeſt, would have ended with 
Fire and Sword; which is a moſt ſhocking Incon- 
 Allegory likewiſe aſſiſts the moſt common Under- 
| ſtandings, and our daily Converſation, It has intro- 
duced into Pleadings the following Terms, which are 
now ſo familiar to us; 0 fight firm; to aim at the 
Threat, and, to draw Blood ; all which Expreſſions 
give us no Pain. For Variety and Change are pleaf- 
mg in Eloquence, and we are delighted with the 
Manner which we leaſt expect. But this has led us 
into Exceſs, and we have disfigured the Beauty of 
Allegories by our Over-fondneſs for them. Some 
Examples are given by way of Allegories, when no- 
thing is ſaid that explains them. Nothing is more 
common with the Greeks than to ſay, Dicnyfius went to 
Corinth (); with many other ſuch Allufions. When 
an Allegory is quite obſcure, it is called a Riddle. 
But, in my Opinion, Obſcurity is blameable, if Per- 
ſpicuity is beautiful. The Poets however make uſe 


of it ſays; Virgil, 


Tell, and you ſhall be my divining Cod, 
Where ſeem the Heavens ſcarce forty Inches broad. 


Orators likewiſe make uſe of Riddles; thus, Cælius 
mentions tne Farthing-hired Clytemneſtra z and he 
ſpeaks of, @ Spunge (g) in the Dining-Room, and a 
Clapper in the Bed-Room. For tho' many ſuch Ex- 
preſſions are now unriddled, and tho? they were not 


7 ) Sce concerning this Expreſſion, what I have obſerved upon 
Ceero's Epiſties to Atticus. Epiſt. . b. . 
(s) Nuadraloriam Ciytemneſtram: &, In triclinia Cloam: & in 
( abicule Nolan. | | WS, 
perhaps 
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perhaps ſo very dark, when they were originally 
ſpoken, yet every Thing that requires an n 
before one can underſtand it, is a Riddle. 
Irony is a Figure by which we mean the revetle of 
what we expreſs. Some call it a Mockery, and it is 
diſcernible either in the Manner of Speaking, or in 
the Character of the Perſon, or the Nature of the 
Subject. For if any of theſe are incompatible with  - 
the Expreſſions, then it is plain that the Words and 
the Meaning differ. But this happens in other 
Tropes, where we muſt be at Pains to examine both 
the Subject, and the Perſon ſpoken of, Becauſe, as 
I have obſerved before, it is allowable- to make uſe 
either of Mock-Praiſes, or Mock-Reproaches, when 
we want to laſh or to compliment a Perſon. Thus 
Cicero calls Verres, the polite Prætor, the honeſt, induſ= 
trious Man. On the contrary, when he wants to 
_ praiſe himſelf, he ſays, 1 ſeem'd to be ſomething of an 
Orator by impoſing upon the People. Sometimes we 
raiſe a Laugh by ſpeaking the very Reverſe of what 
we mean; as Cicero, addreſſing himſelf to Clodius 3 
Yes, Sir, you was acquitted thro* the Integrity of your 
Life, you was delivered by the Purity of your Manners, 
you was ſaved thro* the Virtues of your Youth, 
Sometimes by Allegory we improve upon the Me- 
lancholy and Diſaſter of a Narrative, and ſometimes, 
when we think it for our Purpoſe, we diſguiſe our 
Meaning by an Oppoſition of Terms, and ſometimes 
without venturing upon a direct Detail (S); all which 
Manners I have already mentioned. There 1s an 
arch, deriding Manner, ſomewhat between Irony and 
n which a Speaker may ſometimes employ to 


By, 5 J have not thought proper to tranſlate ſome Part that fol- 
lows in the Original, -as being either of no manner of Uſe, or only 
a INE of what has been ſaid before. | 


good | 
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good Purpoſe. When we expreſs one Word by ſeve- 
ral, we call it a Periphraſe; and ſometimes this 
Manner is neceſſary, eſpecially when we are obliged 
to mention ſome indecent. Action. Thus Saluſt 
ſpeaks of, an Afﬀair of Nature. Sometimes a Peri- 
- phraſe is introduced by way-of Ornament only. Thus 
ne calls the Night, 


The Tine when Mortals fink from Toil and Moe, 
To the beſt Bleſſing that the Gods beſtow. 


This Manner is pretty frequent amongſt Orators, 
but without ſo. much Circumlocution, which is the 
Term we give to every Thing that for Ornament 
Sake is expreſſed in more Words than it properly re- 
quires. This Term however gives us no very advan- 
tageous Idea of a Style, becauſe It 1s apt to run-into 
Verboſity, which is always a Blemiſh. 

The Hyperbate is often neceſſary to the Beauty of 
Style and Compoſition, and has great Merit in both. 
It very often happens that a Style becomes rugged, 
harſh, looſe, and yawning, by placing every Word 
in its Order, and by unnaturally forcing it to connect 
with the Word immediately preceding. We are 
therefore to keep back one Word, and to puſh for- 
ward another, in the ſame Manner as Workmen, in 
Building, place the rough Stones as beſt ſuits their 
Shape and Figure ; for it is impoſſible for us to cut 
and chiſſel them in ſuch a Manner, as to ſtand in ex- 
act Rank and File: No; we muſt make uſe of each 
Juſt as it comes to our Hand, and lay it where it fits 
belt (i); and indecd inexpreſſible is the Harmony of 

l 
of i) Tho' the Engl; h Language admits of but ſew Hyperbates, 
yet it does of ſome, with a very fine Effect. | ſha!! give one for 


al, from our Tranſlation of the Bible; For Topuer is ordained of 
3 old, 
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Style that ariſes from the judicious Uſe of this Figure. 
So ſenſible was Plato of this beautiful Effect, and fo 
intent was he on making Experiments upon the-Fi- 
gure, that he leveral Times changed the Order of 
the four Words which begin the beſt of all his 


Compoſitions (), and they are to chis Day differently 
placed in different Editions. 


The Anaſtropbe inverts the Order of two Words, c 


as in Latin we ſay, mecum and tecum, The Poets (1) 
ſometimes not only diſplace, but divide, a Word: 
but this is not allowable in Proſe. | 

I have reſerved the Fhperbole to the laſt, becky 
it is the boldeſt of all ornamental Tropes, and its 


Effect lies both in exaggerating and diminiſhing, by 5 


ſuperadding Fiction. This is done ſeveral Ways. 
Firſt, by ſaying more than what is Fact; as when 


Cicero ſays, that Antony filPd his own Boſem, and all 


the Tribunal, with indigeſted Morſels, ſmelling rank of 
Wine. And Virgil, Two Rocks that threat the Sky. 
Or the Hyperbole may be effected by heightening 


old, yea for the King it is prepare; Iſa. xxx. 33. The Reader 
will find many Examples of the ſame Kind in our Bible ; where 


this Manner gives the Text a much more ſerious and earneſt Air 


than if the Words ſtood in their natural Order. It has a very 
beautiful Effect in Eugliſß Eloquence, and Compoſitions of all 
Kinds. Mr. Pope, on one Occaſion, has made uſe of it with inimit- 


able Effect in his Inſcription upon Mr. Rowe's Monument, where 


comparing him to Shakeſpear., he ſays, 


O ſkill d next him to draw the tender Tear, 

For never Breaſt felt Paſſion more fincere, 

With nobler Sentiments to fire the Brave, 

For never Briton more diſdain'd a Slave. 
) Meaning his Treatiſe on 2 ans 
(1) As Virgil lays, 
Hyperbores ſeptem 2 Tian. a 
for ſubjecta ſeptemtrioni, and notwithſtanding what my Auchor ob- 
ſerves, Cicero ſays, Per mihi gratum feceris ; ; and fpergue jucun- 
dum. Some other Examples may be (quand in his Writings, 


the 
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| the Object with a Simile. Thus Virgil: 


You'd think the Cyclades had floated round. 
Or by Compariſon : Swifter far than Wings of Light- 


ning. Or by Marks; as Virgil ſays of Camilla, 


Swift would ſhe fly above unbending Corn. 


Or by a Metaphor, as in the laſt Example, foe flew. 
The Hyperbole is ſometimes heightened by an Ad- 


dition; as in the following Paſſage of Cicero, ſpeak- 


Ing of Antony: Was Charibdis herſelf ſo voracious ? 


What do I talk of Charibdis! Charibdis, F ever there 
was a Charibdis, was but a ſingle Monſter, By Hea- 
wens ! it ſeemed impoſſible for the Ocean itſelf ſo quickly 
to fewallow down ſo much Wealth, ſo widely ſeparated, 
and fituated in ſo very various Places! But the fineſt 
Hyperbole I meet with is in Pindar, that Prince of 
the Lyric Poets, in one of his Books which he in- 
ſcribes, The Hymn. There, in order to ſhow the Fu - 
ry with which Hercules attack'd the Meropeans, who 
are ſaid to have inhabited the Iſle of Coos, he ſays, 
that he was not to be compared to a Fire, nor to 
“ the Winds, nor to the Sea,” as if the Fury of 
theſe Elements was unequal to his; but that ** He 
« pas like a Thunderbolt.” Cicero imitated this Man- 
ner in his Invective againſt Yerres : There lived in 
Sicily, ſays he, after a long Diſtance of Time, not 
* a Dionyſius, nor a Phalaris, (though that Iſland 

„formerly was fertile in cruel Tyrants) but a new 
“and a monſtrous Prodigy of Tyranny, who was a 
Compound of all their inhuman Ferocities. For, 
* I venture to ſay, that neither Charibdis nor Scylla 


vas ever ſo deſtructive to Sailors, as Verres was to 
% * Sicily.” * 


There 
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There are as many Manners of diminiſhing an 


Object. Thus Virgil makes a Shepherd. ſay, to ſhew 
the Leanneſs of his Flock, 


Scarce can their Bones and Hides ragether fick. 


And Cicero has a jocular Epigram, That his Frie nd . 


© Yarius had a Farm, which was ſo ſmall, a 
& could put it into a Sling, and throw it away.” (n) 
But, even in this Figure, we ought not te overdo; 
for, though an Hyperbole is more than what we can 


9 


believe, yet it ought not to be more than we can 


conceive: for that leads us into Aﬀectation. I 
ſhould tire both my Reader and myſelf, were I to re- 
count all the Errors that ſpring from this Abuſe z 
eſpecially as they are ſo well obſerved and known. It 


is ſufficient to inform him, that tho? an Hyperbole 


is a Lye, yet ought it not to be a groſs Impoſition. 
We, therefore, guckt to be the more careful how far 
we puſh a Way of ſpeaking, ia which we are ſenſible, 
we are net believed. For very often the Hyperbole 
raiſes a Laugh of Approbation, if it is witty ; and 


of Contempt, if it is extravagant. Now, both learned 


and unlearned have, in common with one another, 
a Paſſion for either aggravating or leſſening Things: 

and few are contented with repreſenting Things as 
they really are. The Hyperbole, however, paſſes 
pretty we off, when we are not too poſitive in at- 


tirming it. In ſhort, the Hyperbole has a very good 
Effect, —— 5 the Thing we are ein or han- 


(n) This is at beſt a very jingling Lins, and is as follows; 
Fundum Varro wocat, quem palſim mittere fur la, 
Ni lapis exciderit, qua cava funda patet. 
The Reader here is to obſerve, that a Farm is call'd Fendus, and 
a Sling Funda; but I do rot remember, that Commentators 
bave taken Notice, that the Romans ſlitted the Part of the Sling 
in which the Store 1 before they diſcharged it. 
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dling is very extraordinary; for then an 
ance is made, becauſe it is not to be expreſſed by 
ordinary Language, and in ſuch Caſes it is * 
| to over-do than to under-do, But I here take m 

Leave of this Subject, becauſe I have handled it h 
large in my Treatiſe concerning the Cauſes of cor- 
rupted Eloquence, 
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Or FIGURES, HOW THEY DIFFER FROM TRrops 
AND THE Propznries or Ficunks. 


E 7 
- 6 * 


5 AV 1 NG, in the gere Book: 
5 diſcuſſed the Subject of Tropes, 
ffs * it naturally follows, that I am 
bhere to treat of Figures, tho? 
2 ſome confound them together: 
for, as their Name implies, 
there is a particular Method 
of forming Tropes; and they 
are termed Movements, becauſe they alter the plain 
Courſe of the Style; both which are the Properties 
of Figures likewiſe. The Uſes of both, too, are 
pretty much alike, for they give both greater Energy 
and greater Beauty to Things. Nay, ſome, amongſt 
whom is Caius Artorius Proculus, have called all, 
Tropes Figures. The Truth is, they reſemble one 
another ſo nearly, that the Difference is not inſtantly 
Vol. II. . N Per- 
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perceivable; there is, therefore, (a) the more Reaſon 
why we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh them. 


A Trope, therefore, is a Tranſition from a Word's 
natural and original Signification to another, for the 


| ſake of Ornament. Or, as Grammarians generally 


define it, it is an Expreſſion. carried from a Place 
where it is proper, to a Place where it is not pro- 


per. 


A Figure, as the Word itſelf implies, is a certain 
Form of Style different from the common and ob- 


vious Manner of ſpeaking. 


Upon the whole, therefore, Tropes ſubſtitute ſome 
Words for others; while nothing of this Kind is ne- 


ceſſary in Figures; for they may retain the proper 


Expreſſions, without departing from their natural 
Order. But I am to remark, that very often 
a Trope and a Figure meet in the ſame Sentence. 
For, a Style may be figured in metaphorical, as well 
as proper, Expreſſions. ' Authors, however, greatly 
differ with regard to the Word itſelf, as well as about 
the Kinds, and the different Species of Figures. Let 
us, therefore, conſider in what Senſe we are to under- 
ſtand a Figure. A Figure is applicable in two Man- 
ners; firſt, to the Form of a Sentence, be that Form 
what it will. For it is with Figures, as with Men's 
Perſons; becauſe, however differently they may be 
formed in particular Features and Limbs, yet ſtill 
their general outward Form is the fame. The next 
Manner (and indeed what we properly call a Figure) 
is where we deviate in Senſe and Style, for good Rea- 
tons, from the common and ſimple Manner; uſt as 


(a) There are a few g here in the Original which I 
have not tranſlated ; and I have taken the ſame Liberties in other 


Parts of this Chapter, which 1 thought contained no more than a 
Repetition of what has gene before. 
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we throw our Bodies into the different Poſitions of 
ſitting, lying, or looking behind. For, when a 
Speaker, or a Writer, makes a too conſtant and fre- 
quent Uſe of the ſame Caſes, Tenſes, Numbers, or 

even Cadences, we deſire him to vary his Eigures, in 
in order to avoid a Sameneſs of Style. Now, by 
this Way of ſpeaking, we ſuppoſe, that every Style 
and Manner has a Figure annexed to it; and indeed, 
in the firſt Senſe of Figures I have laid down, there 
is nothing that we do not ſuppoſe to be figured. 
But, if we conſider Figures as the Airs and Attitudes 
of our Thoughts and Expreſſions, we ſhall then in- 
clude, within that Term, every thing that either po- 
etically or oratorially differs from the ſimple and 
obvious Manner of ſpeaking. In this Senſe, we 
may venture to ſay, that there is a Style which is 


void of Figures, (and that, of itſelf, is no ſmall | © 


Blemiſh) and a Style that is figured. Upon the 
whole, therefore, a Figure is an extraordinary 
Manner of ſpeaking by a certain Art.“ 5 

It is generally agreed, there are two Sorts of Fi- 
gures: one, of Meaning, or Sentiment; the other, f 
iVords, or Style: which form the Ground- work of 
Eloquence itſelf. But, as it is natural for the Mind 
to conceive Ideas before they are expreſſed, I will 
therefore begin with the ſentimental Figures, the Uti- 
lity of which is ſo extenſive and various, that they 
form the moſt beautiful Part of every Kind of Elo- 
quence. It is true, we may not think it very mate- 
rial by what Figure we ſpeak, when we want to eſta- 
bliſh a Proof, yet ſtill they are uſeful for rendering 
what we ſay credible, and for, as it were, inſenſibly 
ſealing upon the Minas of the Judges, where they 


are leaſt guarded, | 
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Now in a Combat, where the Strokes are direct, 
one, by ſeeing the ſimple Motion of his Adverſary's 
Wriſt, can eaſily parry and return them; but it is 
not ſo eaſy to guard againſt back Blows and F eints: 
for it is a great Point of Art to aim at a Place dif- 
ferent from what you intend to ſtrike. In like man- 
ner, an Orator, who is void of Art, muſt rely upon 
his Strength, his Size, and his Fury; but when he 
knows the Feints and the Shifts of his Art, he can 
then attack and reach his Enemy in the Belly or the 
Side, and while he is obliging him to guard one 


Place, he can ſtrike him in another, and all this | 


by the very Turn of his Eye, Indeed, nothing 
makes a greater Impreſſion upon the Affections, 
than this Manner does. For if the Eyes, the Look, 
and the Geſture have a powerful Effect upon the 
Mind of the Hearer, | how much more powerful 
muſt the Air of a, Diſcourſe be, when conformable 
to the Effects it ſhould produce? Figures are of 
vaſt ſervice in rendering Eloquence agreeable; in re- 
commending the Manners of the Pleader; in pre- 
poſſeſſing an Audience in his Favour; in relieving the 
Fatigue of a Court by their Variety; and by throw- 
ing every Object into the moſt agreeable and leaſt 
offenſive Light. | 

But, before I come to the Application of Fi igures, 


I cannot agree in thinking them ſo very numerous, 


as ſome do. For I pay no Regard to thoſe Terms, 
that are fo readily invented by the Greeks. Above all 
I reject the Opinion of thoſe, who ſay, there are as 
many Figures, as there are Sentiments. 

Cicero, when he treats of this Subject, compre- 


| . hends, under the word Figure, every Thing that 


can give to a Style, Luſtre and Ornament, and in my 
Opinion, he obſerves a certain middle Way, in not 
admitting, 


0 Vo Ay 8 
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admitting, as many do, that every Style is figured, 
and by admitting only that Style to be ſo, that deviates 
from the common Uſage of Speaking. But he ranks, 
as Figures, every Manner of Speaking, that is moſt 
effectual for illuſtrating a Subject, and moving the 
Affections of the Judge I ſhall, that I may not 
deprive my Reader of ſo great an Authority, here 
give him his Words upon this Subject, as we 
have them in his third Book of his Treatife con- 
cerning an Orator, “ In the Thread of a Diſcourſe, 
« after we have conſulted the Smoothneſs of Periods, 
and the Harmony of Numbers, I have mentioned, 


4 the whole Style is to be marked and beſpangled 


„ by the Brilliancy of Sentiment and Expreſſion. 
« For the Figure, by which toe dwell upon one Subs 
feli, is of great Efficacy, as its a perſpicuous II- 
8 luſtration, and a lively Repreſentation of Facts 
<« in the ſame Manner in which they happened. 
This is very ſerviceable,” firſt in repreſenting 2 


Matter, then in illuſtrating that Repreſentation ; 


“ and likewife in heightening it, ſo that with our 


„ Hearers we make the moſt of our Subject, that 


“js in the Power of Words to make. Oppoſite to 
* this Figure is Preciſon, which rather gives a Hint 
e to the "Underftanding more than you ſay; as is 
e likewiſe Brevity, which conſiſts in a diſtinct Con- 
*+ ciſeneſs, together with Extenuation and Huſion, 
«© which falls pretty well in with Cz/ar's' Rules. 
Then comes Digreſſion, which as it is delightful, 
your reſuming your Subject ought to be proper 
* and agreeable; then follows the Propoſition of 
« what you are to ſpeak to; then its Digun#ion 
* from what hath been already ſaid; then you return 


«* to what you propoſed ; then you re-capitulate, then 
you draw from the Premiſles year Conclyfion; then 


4 = you 


- - 
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„ you enhance or evade the Truth, according as your 
“Intention is to exaggerate or extenuate; then you 
* examine, and, what is very near a- kin to Exami- 
© nation, you expoſtulate and anſwer upon your own 
Principles; then comes that bewitching Figure of 
& Trony, by which a different Thing is underſtood 
& from what is expreſſed, a Figure that has the moſt 
& agreeable Effects in. a Diſcourſe, when introduced 
* not by Way of Argument, but Entertainment; 
e then comes Dubitation; then Diſtribution ; then 
& the Connection of what you have either ſaid, or are 
„ to ſay ; or when you are to throw any Thing off 
from yourſelf, Premunition regards the Point you 


attempt to prove; then there is /browing the Blame 


upon another; then there is Communication, which 
* is a Kind of Deliberation, with thoſe to whom you 
&* ſpeak ; then there is the Imitation of Morals and 
* Life, either when you name or conceal the Cha- 
* racters they belong to; this is a great Embelliſh. 
* ment to a Speech, and is chiefly calculated for 
© conciliating the Favour, but often for moving the 


„ Paſſions, of the Audience. Then follows an imna- 


% ginamy Induclion of real Perſons, which is perhaps 
„the moſt heighten'd Figure of Exaggeration ; then 
& Deſcription; then the Introduction of a Miſtake ; the 
% TInpuljion to Cheerfulneſs; then Prepoſſeſſion ; to- 


« gether with thoſe two Figures that have ſo ſtrong 


an Effect, I mean Compariſon and Example; then 


comes unravelling, Interruption, ſtraining, Supprej- 


ion of what you inſinuate you knew; Commendation ; 


a more free, and even an unbridled Style, when 
% you want to exaggerate, and give an Emphaſis to 
660 . 

your Expreſſion ; then comes Anger, chiding, pro- 


6 miſing, deprecating, beſeeching; a ſhort Deviation 


% from your Subject, but not of the Nature with 


GE Digr 2. on, which 1 have already mention*d ; then 


by « apologizing: 
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* apologizing," conciliating, blaming, wiſhing, and. exe- 
« crating. It is chiefly by theſe Figures that Senti- 
£ ments give Beauty to Eloquence. As to. the Fi- 
« pures of Style, they ſerve as in the Caſe of Fenc- 
ing, either to ſhew how well the Maſter can aim, 
% and, as it were, fetch a Blow; or how gracefully 
“e he can handle his Weapons. For, the Repetition 
„ of a Word ſometimes gives Force to a Style, at 
« other times it ſhews Wit, as does a ſmall Varia- ' 

„ tion or Alteration. of a Word. A frequent Re- 
£6 petition of the ſame Word from the Beginning, 
&* or the reſuming it in the Cloſe of a Speech; the 

« giving Force to Words, and then making the 

„ ſame Words meet, adjoin, and proceed, together 
e with putting a certain Mark of Diſtinction upon 
&« a particular Word, which you often reſume, and 

«© thoſe which have the like Terminations, and the 

like Cadences; thoſe which form the reſpondent 
« Parts of a Period, and have a mutual Relation to 
« one another. There is likewiſe a certain Grada- 
<« tion and Converſion, with a well judged Tranſpaſi- 
„ tion of Words; there is then their Oppoſition, and 
« Detachment from one another, by throwing out 
& conjunctive Particles; then Evaſion, Reprebenſion, 
C Exclamation, Diminution; and what is laid down in 

„ many. Cafes, and what is drawn from particular 
« Propoſitions, and apply'd to particular Subjects; 
and the Method of laying down a Propeſition, toge- 
ther with ſubdividing it into ſeveral Parts; and 

* Conceſſion, and another kind of Daubting and Sur- 
prize, and enumerating, and another Connection, and 
«© Diſipating, Continuity, and Interruption, and Re- 
&« preſentation, and anſwering ones ſelf, and Immuta- 
tion, and Diſputation, and Order and Relation, 
* and Digreſſion and Preciſion. Thoſe, or the like, 
<< perhaps there may be more, are the Figures that 

R 4 - illuſtrate 


_ 1 
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* illuſtrate the Sentiments and the Seo: of a 
6 Speech.” 
The ſame great Maſter has in his Book, intieled 
the Orator, inſerted a great deal, but not all, of the 
above Quotation. It is, however, more diſtinctly 
mark'd, becauſe he adds a third Topic after the Fi- 
gures of Style and Sentiments, which third Topic, 
as he himſelf ſays, (addreſſing himſelf to Brutus) be- 
longs to other Properties of Eloquence. LE 
As to the Ornaments, ſays he, that ariſe from 
& the artificial Diſpoſition of Words, they reflect 
great Luſtre and great Ornament upon a Style. 
„They are like the principal Decorations of a ſpa- 
% cious Theatre or Court, that ſtrike us not merely 
as they are ornamental, but becauſe they are di- 
4 ſtinguiſhedly ſo. The Figures of Words have the 
ͤſame Effects; they give Light, and, as it were, a 
s diftinguiſhing Beauty to a Style, either by re- 
& doubling or repeating Words, or by making them 
* undergo a flight Alteration, or by beginning or 
«* ending ſeveral ſucceſſive Periods with the ſame 
& Word; or when the ſame Word occurs in a Period 
once, and again; or when Words that have ſimi- 
&* lar Beginnings and Endings are thrown together; 
or when the Meaning of a Word is altered, even 
« in the ſame Period; or when the various Methods 
are practiſed for oppoſing one Word to another; 
or when the Energy of a Period gradually riſes to 
its Cloſe; or when, to render it more rapid, we 
throw out the Conjunctives; or when we diſcover, 
by our Manner, the Reaſon of our omitting any 
Circumſtance; or when we correct, and, as it 
were, blame ourſelves; when we fall into Excla- 
++ mations, either of Surprize, or Concern ; or 
when w2 vary the ſame Word through different 


«6 Caſes. 
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« Caſes. All this is done by Means of verbal Fi- 
17 gures. i 

« But the Effects of ſentimental Figures are much 
e more powerful; and becauſe Demoſthenes chiefly 
« attached himſelf to them, ſome think that to 
ebe the characteriſtical Excellency of all his Elo- 
« quence; for, to ſay the Truth, he ſeldom touches 
e upon a Point without giving it the utmoſt Beauty 
«and Force of Sentiment. And, indeed, the true 
Property of Eloquence is nothing elſe but the giv- 
* ing a beautiful Luſtre to all, or moſt Part of, our 
« Sentiments. But, as you, my Friend, are fo 
great a Maſter of that Excellency, there is no Oc- 
„ caſion for me to enter into any Minuteneſs or De- 
“e tail of Examples. It is enough, if I have touched 
* upon the Head. 
Let, therefore, the Orator I wiſh to form, know 
how to vary one and the ſame Thing in ſeveral 
Manners, to cloſe with, and to dwell upon, the 
« ſame Sentiment; let him know how, ſometimes, to 
c extenuate, ſomerimes to ridicule, to make his 
Diſcourſe take a certain Byaſs, and his Senti- 
« ments but juſt glance upon his Subject, that he 
e may elude a Difficulty ; let him lay down the 
Matter he is to ſpeak to; then having diſcuſſed 
it, bring it to a certain Point ; then recovering 
* himſelf, make a ſhort Summary of what he had 
ſaid before, and from thence form a rational Con- 
clufion ; let him preſs his Adverſary by queſtion- 
ing him, that he may the better confute him by 
anſwering his own Queſtions. Let him know how 
« ro practiſe Irony, by making his Words differ 
from what is plainly his Meaning; let him heſitate 
in what Manner, and in what Order he is to 
« ſpeak; let _ make his proper Diviſions, laying 
| - down 
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« down ſome Points, and omitting others. Let him 
take ſuch Precautions as that, if the Omiſſion or 
* any other Slip is diſcovered, he may turn all the 
% Blame upon his Antagoniſt, Let him affect ſuck 
4 a Confuſion, as to ſeem to adviſe with the Judges, 
* nay, with his Opponent; let him know how to 
& deſcribe the Characters and Converſation of Man- 
* kind, and to give a Language even to the mute 
Creation; when it is for his Purpoſe, to divert 
* the Attention of the Audience by frequent Returns 
« of Wit and Humour; to obviate Objections be- 
“ forehand, to apply Similies and Examples, to 
* make a proper Diviſion, to check his Opponent 
“for his Intruſion, to pretend to conceal ſome 
Things, to acknowledge his Apprehenſions, to 
4 ſpeak with Freedom and Independency, to put 
„ himſelf even in a Paſſion; ſometimes to reproach, 
to deprecate, to ſupplicate, to apologize; to di- 

« oreſs a little, to wiſh, to execrate, and to aſſume 
an Air of Familiarity with his Judges. 

Let an Orator likewiſe know to uſe the other 
« Powers of Eloquence ; let him be conciſe, where 
«© Concileneſs is proper; let him paint a Thing by 
% his Expreſſions; let him make uſe of Exaggera- 
& tions; let his Emphaſis often contain more Mean- 
* ing than his Words; let him frequently be good- 
1 bkomour'd. and fall into an Imitation of Life and 
© Manners. By ſuch Means alone, (and you ſee 
e how various and extenſive they are) all the Powers 
of Eloquence can be exerted.” 


CHAP 
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C4 Pa JE; 
ConceRnino SENTIMENTAL FICURES. 


ICERO has here laid down Rules for thoſe . 

who ſhall take the Doctrine of verbal and ſenti- 
mental Figures i in its large Extent; nor indeed dare 
J fay that it is poſſible for me to improve upon what 
he has laid down, but I hone the Reader will apply 
them to the Principles of my Work. For my Pur- 
poſe is to treat of thoſe ſentimental Figures' which 
deviate from the plain, ſimple, Manner of Expreſſion- 
And, for this, I have the Authority of many eminenr 
Authors. As to the other Manners which Cicero has 
laid down, I mean even thoſe which throw the great- 
eſt Luſtre upon a Style; they are ſo much the Pro- 
perties of Eloquence, that, without them, it is impoſ- | 
ſible we can have any Idea of Speaking in Public, 
For how can a Judge be informed without “ a clear 
<« Explanation, Propoſition, State, Definition, and 
0 Diviſion of the Caſe ? The Opinion of the Pleader, 
« a proper Deduction by Reaſoning, Precaution, Si- 
% militude, Example, Diſtribution, Interruption, 
Checking, Labouring, Apologizing, and At- 
„ tacking ?” In ſhort, what will remain to Elo. 
quence if we ſtrip her of the Powers of heightening 
and extenuating ? The firſt requires an Emphaſis 


which conveys more Meaning than you expreſs ; it 


exceeds and exaggerates the Truth, while the latter 
employs only Alleviation and Deprecation, On ſuch 
Occaſions, can the Paſſions be rouſed without a Free- 
dom of Voice, and a Boldneſs of Reſentment, with- 
out reproaching, vowing, and execrating? Or can 
they be calm'd, but by applying the lenient Arts of 


Inſinuation, Reconcilement, and Good-Humour ? 


Di 
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Can an Orator give Delight, nay, can he give one 
Proof of his being a Man of Parts, unleſs he knows 


to make an Impreſſion ſometimes by repeating, ſome- 


times by dwelling upon what he ſays ? unleſs he 
knows the Art of Digrefling from his Subject, and of 
bringing that Digreſſion home to his Purpoſe ? to re- 
move an Imputation from his Client, and to throw 
it on another? unleſs he has Judgment to diſcern the 
Points he ought to omit, and thoſe he ought to de- 
ſpiſe? In ſuch Arts lie the Spirit and Action of 
Elequence : If you remove them, ſhe is no better 
than a Body without Animation. But we muſt not 
only be ſenſible of their Neceſſity, but we ought to 
know how to employ and to vary them, fo as that 
our Pleading, like a well tun'd Inſtrument of Muſic, 
may communicate Delight from every Sound. 

Such Beauties however are generally natural and 


obvious; and are ſo far from diſguiſing, that they 


avow, their Effects. But, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, they admit of Figures; for Inſtance, no- 


thing is more common than to aſk a Queſtion. of, or 


to examine a Perſon; for we uſe the former of thoſe 


Terms, when we want to be informed of a Fact, and 


the other when we want to eſtabliſh a Reaſoning ; 


tho* ſometimes they are uſed indifferently. But, i in 


whatever Senſe we take the Words, the Matter itſelf 
of Queſtioning admits of various Figures. 


To begin then from thoſe that render a Proof more 


keen and ſtrong, which I firſt took notice of. This 
may be done in a very, ſimple Manner; as when Vir- 
gi! makes Venus ſay to Aneas, : 8 


But whence are you? what Country claims your Birth ? 


But there is another init which is figured, and i is 


not * by way of informing ourſelves, dut of 
con- 
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confounding our Opponent; thus Cicero, ſays, For 
what, O Tubero, .was the Meaning of thy naked Sword 
in the Ranks of Pharſalia ? and, How far wilt thou, 
0 Catiline, abuſe our Patience? art thou inſenſible thy 
Pratiices are detected? and ſo thro' the whole of that 
Paragraph. How much more ſpirited is this Man- 
ner than if Cicero bad ſaid, Tou bave long abuſed « our 
Patience our Prafices are all detected. 
Sometimes we put a Queſtion that we know cannot 
be denied; thus Cicero, Has Caius Fidiculanus Fal- 
cula at laſt finiſhed his Pleading i ? When it is difficult 
to account for a Thing, it is common for us to ſay, 
How could that bappen ? How is it Poſſeble ? Sometimes 
we put a Queſtion from merely to make another Per- 
ſon odious; for Example, Seneca makes Medea ſay, 
Whither, O whither would you, have me go? Some 
times, in order to raiſe Pig. * Virgil makes | 
Sinon ſay, 


1 bet E * remains, 3 Sea 6 
J open to receive unhappy me?? 


Sometimes we make uſe of the mite iner, 857 
preſſing our Adverſary, and, in ſome ſort, forcing 
him to underſtand us; thus, as Afnius ſaid, Do you 
hear me? it is the Madneſs, the Madneſs, I ſay, of the 3 
Teſtator, and not his Injuſtice that we blame. 
The whole of this Manner admits of great vate 
For it ſerves to mark Indignation; thus Virgil, 


Aud Juno's Name who henceforth will adore ? 
And RY 


Of Gold, thou Sade fell! 
3 Was wilt thou not mortal Minds impel ? 


Sometimes it denotes a Keenneſs of Reſolution ; 3 23 
OO makes Dido ſay, ES 


ZE, Shall 
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Sball wwe not arm, not ruſh from every Street, 
To follow, fink, and burn the Traitor's Fleet? 


Serien we put a Queſtion to ourſelves; ' What 
then ſhall I do? Says a Character in 7. erence, Am 1 
not to go, tho ſhe ſends for me ? | 

Anſwers likewiſe admit of being hgured ; for Ex- 
ample, when an indirect Anſwer is given to a Que. 
ſtion, and that for a uſeful Purpoſe, becauſe it ag- 

avates a Criminal's Guilt. Thus, a Witneſs being 
aſk'd, Whether the accuſed Party had ever whipped him 
with Rods? Tho I was innocent, anſwered the Wit- 
neſs. We very often make uſe of this Manner in de- 
fending ourſelves. Have you not killed a Man? The 
Anſwer is, A Robber. Do you poſſeſs an Eſtate? The 
Anſwer is, My own. Sometimes we employ it at 
once to excuſe and to acknowledge an Action; thus, 
Virgil makes one of his Shepherds ſay, 


Did I not ſee you, Wretch, a Goat furyrize ? 
The other's Anſwer is, 


Its Maſter gave it as my lawful Prize. 
Akin to this Manner is that which J have treated of 
. elſewhere ; I mean, an arch Way of anſwering, ſo as 
to raiſe a Laugh. For if we take ſuch Anſwers ſe- 
riouſly, we muſt hold them for Confeſſions, 

There is likewiſe an agreeable Way of one queſtion- 

Ing and anſwering himſelf. Says Cicero in his Plead- 
ing for Ligarius, Before whom do I own this? 
„ Why, before the Man, who, tho' he knew it, yet, 
te without my appearing before him in Perſon, re- 
* ſtored me to the Boſom of my Country.” There 
is another Manner employed 1 in his Pleading for Cæ- 
lius ; I may be told, Is it thus you train up young 
Gentlemen? Did his Father, recommend him, 


” * a Boy, and deliver him to you, that you 
might 
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« might initiate his Youth into Lewdneſs and Plea- 
„ ſures? Wilt thou be an Advocate for: ſuch a 
« Courſe of Life and Studies?” To this he imme 
diately makes the fine Anſwer that begins with, My 


« Lords, if there is a Man endued with ſuch Forti-. 


« tude of Soul,. with ſuch Diſpoſitions to Virtue and 
« Chaſtity, as to reject all Pleaſures, as to finiſh his 
„Career of Life with the Toils of the Body, and 
« the Purſuits of the Mind.“ There is a Manner 
different from this, when we queſtion and anſwer for 
another Perſon at the ſame Time; Had you no Houſe ? 
But you had. Had you ready Mines ? But you was in 
Want. Some call this, A Figure by Subjection. 
The ſame Manner is effected by Compariſon ; Mbe- 
ther was it more eaſy for him to give an Account of his 
Opinion? This Figure ſometimes is quick, and 
ſometimes lengthened; it is applied ſometimes to one 
Thing, ſometimes to ſeveral. 

The Prolepſis or Auticipation, by which I mean 
our anſwering Objections which we foreſee, is of great 
Service in a Pleading. This Figure may prevail thro? 
all the Parts of a Diſcourſe, but it is chiefly proper 
for the Introduction. But tho' it is only of one 
Kind, yet it admits of ſeveral Subdiviſions. Some- 
times it enters by way of Precaution, as when Cicero, 
in his Pleading againſt Cæcilius, anticipates, as it 
_ were, the Objection, which he foreſaw would ariſe 
from his commencing, Impeacher, after having, al- 
ways acted as a Defender. Sometimes, by way. of 
Confeſſion ; as when the ſame great Orator conte 
that he blames his Client Rabirius Poſthumus, for 
having entruſted the King with Money. Sometimes, 
by. way of Forewarning; 7 ſay it not to exaggerate his 
Crime. Sometimes, by way of Acknowledement ; 1 
intreat you, pardon me, if I have digreſſed too far. Very 

ben 1, | often 
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often by way of Preparation; as when we account at 
large for what we either have done, or are to do, 
This Manner of Anticipation ſerves likewiſe to fix the 
Property and Energy of a Word: Tho that was not 
the Penalty, but the Prohibition of Guilt. Sometimes 
it is employed by way of Reproach : My Countrymen, 
if ſuch Perſons deſerve to be called my Countrymen. 

Heſfitation may be reckoned amongſt the Figures of 

Perſuaſion ; when we pretend, for Example, to be 
in Doubt, where we are to begin, where we are to 
end, what we are chiefly to infiſt upon, and what 
we ought to ſuppreſs. Many Inſtances of this occur ; 
the following may ſuffice ; ** For my own part, my 
« Lords, I know not to what Hand to turn me; 
„ ſhall I diſown the Corruption of the Judges?“ 
This Manner may have a Retroſpect, by our pre- 
tending to have been in Doubt. 

Conſultation is a Figure, or a Manner, pretty much 
of the ſame Kind. Sometimes we conſult our very 
Adverſaries; thus, ſays Domitius Afer, in his Plead- 
ing for Cloantilla; But the trembling Lady knows 
„ not how far a Woman ought to venture, or what 
« is decent for a Wife to do, in this her forlorn 
« Condition ; you are perhaps aſſembled to extricate 
% her from her Miſeries, yea, you her Brother, ye, 
e the Friends of her Father, to what will you adviſe 
„ her?” We very often apply to the Judges for 
Advice; What, my Lords, will you counſel us to 
« do? I appeal to the Bench how we ought to have 
% afted.” Thus Cato, © Suppoſe yourſelves to have 
* been in the ſame Situation, what could you have 
* done elſe? And in another Place, “ Suppoſe, 
* my Lords, that the Matter touches us all, and 


that you are to ive your Verdict upon this Af- 
9 * fair 2 


e 


Some- 
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Sometimes, in this Courſe of Deliberation, we 
throw out ſomething that is unexpected; and this 
ol itſelf is a Figure; thus, Cicero in his Invective a- 
gainſt Verres, ſays, Well, my Lords, what fol- 
% lows? what is your Opinion? what do you look 
« for ? Some petty Theft! ? ſome trifling Plunder?“ 
Then, when he has kept the Minds of the Judges 
long in Doubt, he brings a Charge of a much more A 
atrocious Nature. f 


Celſus calls this Figure à Suſpenſe. Now, it is of 
two Kinds; for often, when we have raiſed the Ex- 
pectation of the Hearer to ſome important, ſome” 
dreadful Charge, we bring it down to ſomething that 
is trifling and inoffenſive. But as this is not done in 
the way of Adviſing, ſome call it the Figure of Sur- 
prize. But, I am againſt its being ranked as a Figure 
at all; even when we pretend that ſomething has 
happened contrary to our Expectation ; as when Pol- 
lio ſays, *©* Never did I believe, my Lords, that when 
* Scaurus was brought before your Tribunal, I 
e ſhould be obliged to pray, that the great Intereſt 
he has may have no Influence in his Trial.“ 


Piermiſion i is almoſt of the ſame Kind with Adviſing, 
becauſe, there, we leave certain Matters to- be eſti- | 
mated by the Judges, and ſometimes by our Oppo- 
nents; thus, Calvus ſays to Vatinius, Put on a Brow, 
and affirm that you deferve the Prætorſhip better | 
* than Cato does.“ 

But the Figures that are proper for moving the 
Paſſions, are chiefly effected by Fiction. For an 
Orator very often feigns himſelf to be angry, glad, | 
fearful, ſurprized, pained, offended, and anxious 
hence Cicero ſays, in his Pleading for Milo, Thus 
„IJ recover my Spirits, I am acquitted.” Hence are 
the Expreſſions of, The Affair goes — on”. 

Ver. II. I | And, 
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And, What Madneſs is this!” O Times! O 
«© Manners! Wretch that I am! My Tears are 


* exhauſted, but my Heart is oppreſſed. Gape, 


&« Earth, and ſwallow me.“ Some, however, think 


the latter an Exclamation, and rank it amongſt the 


Figures of Speech. | 

When ſuch Expreſſions ariſe from real Sorrow, 
they are not to be look'd upon as Figures; as un- 
doubtedly they are, when they are no other than 
artful Fictions. We may ſay the ſame Thing of 
Boldneſs, or Freedom in {ſpeaking ; for, when it is 
real, nothing can be more removed from a Figure. 
Yet often this Manner is made uſe of to convey an 
artful Adulation. Thus Cicero, in his Pleading for 


Ligarius, ſays, After the War, O Cæſar, was be- 
* gun, after its Operations were advanced, without 


& Compulſion, it being the Reſult of my own 
Judgment and Choice, I enliſted myſelf with that 
% Party which took Arms againſt you,” Here, 
this bold Avowal, at the ſame Time that it does Ser- 
vice to Ligarius, beftows the higheſt Compliment 
that can be imagined upon Ce/ar's Clemency. Af- 
terwards, with what wonderful Art does he equally 
eſtabliſh the Merit of both Parties, and, at the ſame 


Time, win over Cæſar, who, he thought, was at the 


Head of the worſt, when he ſays, But what, my 
Friend, did we do, but wiſh to be Maſters of Cæ- 
* ſar, as he now is of us?“ 

In perſonating Characters, or in the Proſe opopeia, 
a bolder Manner, and, as Cicero thinks, a ſtronger 
Exertion, is required : and, indeed, they give won- 
dertul Variety and Spirit to a Pleading. Here we are 
at liberty to ſuppoſe our Adverſaries reaſoning with 
themſelves, and to diſplay their Thoughts; but, if 


we would ſucceed here, we are to keep within the 


Bounds 


. 


* 


cd 
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Bounds of Probahiliry, by making them ſpeak what 
it is not unreaſonable to believe they think. We are 
likewiſe to obſerve the ſame Rule in all our fictitious 
Converſation with others, and of others amongſt 


_ themſelves; and we are to introduce proper Cha- 


racters, when we apply this Manner to the Purpoſes 
of perſuading, reproaching, complaining, Fan 
and pitying. 

Nay, an Orator is at liberty e to anplay. 


this Figure either in bringing Gods from Heaven, or 


Ghoſts from Hell; and to give a Voice to Towns _ 
and Cities, Some confine this Figure entirely to the 
Introduction of ſuppoſivitious Perſons and Speeches. 


As to what is ſuppoſed to paſs between Man and 


Man, they. call it Dialogue, and we call it Converſa- 
tion. But I have ranked both thoſe Manners, ac- 
cording to the received Practice, under the ſame 
Head, For we certainly are as much at liberty to 
ſuppoſe Characters as Speeches. 

But, when a Proſopopœia ſeems a little too bold, 
it may be ſoftened in the following Manner: For, 
“ ſhould my Country, that Country which to me is 
« far dearer than Life; ſhould all Lady, ſhould all 
ce the Frame of this Conſtitution, thus accoſt me: 
* Marcus Tullius, what are you about? In the 
fame Pleading Cicero introduces a ftill bolder | 
Manner: Hear, O Catiline, the Manner in which 
ve may interpret the expreſſive Silence of this Pa- 


rent; hear the Words in which we may ſuppoſe 


«© her to accoſt you: From zhee, for theſe many 
„ Years, have all Offences ſprung ; wwitheut thee has 
* no Crime had a Being.“ 

A fine Effect likewiſe follows, when we imagine 
Things and Perſons to be before our Eyes, or when 
we ſeem ſurprized that dur , Opponents and Judges 


8 2 | . do- 
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do not ſce what we ſee. For Example, I ſee him, my 
Lords , do you not think, my Lords, you ſee him? But 
this Manner requires the utmoſt Powers of Elo- 
quence. For, whatever is incredible or fictitious in 
its own Nature, is either ſtriking by being beyond, 
or ridiculous by being againſt, Credibility. 
Imaginary Writings, as well as Speeches, are 
ſometimes introduced. Thus A/nius, in his Plead- 
ing for Liburnia, introduces an imaginary Teſtament 
in this Manner: I deviſe to my Mother, becauſe 
„ in Life I loved her, and ſhe me, above all other 
Objects; becauſe ſhe ſeemed to live only on my 
„Account, and becauſe ſhe twice ſaved my Life in 
% one Day, —NoTaixng.” This Manner of itſelf 


is a Figure, and is doubly ſo when, as in this Cauſe, 
it is introduced in Imitation of another Teſtament, 


which ran in the following Manner: *I deviſe to 
Publius Nevanins Gallic, becauſe I am obliged 
& and indebted to him in the higheſt Degree, 
« and becauſe he has always expreſſed the 
&« preateft Eſteem and Regard for me,—mMy WwRHOL E 
„% ESTATE.” This Manner here becomes a Paro- 
dy, a Term that 1s applied to Tunes compoſed in 
Imitation of other Tunes ; and, from thence, to the 
Imitation of Verſes and Speeches. 

An Orator very often invents Forms, as Virgil does 


one for Fame; and Prodicus, as he is repreſented by 


Xenophon, for Pleaſure and Virtue : and as Ennus, 
in one of his Satires, brings in a Combat between 
Lite and Death. Sometimes an indefinite Perſon is 


introduced ſpeaking : Here, ſome may ſay; Here, one 


objetts, Common Converſation may be introduced 
without any Perſon at all. Thus Virgil, deſcribing 
the Diſcourſe of the Trojans, ſays, 


Here 
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Here Phoenix, Bere Achilles, made Abode; 3 
Here join d the Battles, there the Navy rode. 


This Manner is effected by ſuppreſſing the Words, 
ſuch a Man, or, ſuch Men ſaid. 

The Proſopopaia is ſometimes converted into a 
Kind of a Narrative. Hiſtorians often introduce, 
oblique Speeches. Thus Livy, in his Firſt Book, 
after telling us that Romulus ſent out Ambaſſadors 
to procure Alliances for his infant State, goes on, 
without expreſling the (zhey ſaid) © that Cities, like 
% other Things, were inconſiderable in their Begin- 
ning, but that thoſe which were ſupported by 
6 Valour, and favoured by the Gods, riſe at laſt 
* to great Power and great Glory.” 

The Apoſtrophe, or the Manner which turns 
from a Judge to another Perſon, has a wonderful 
Effect, eſpecially in attacking our Adverſaries ; as 
when Cicero ſays, What, O Tuberc,was the Meaning 
6 of thy naked Sword in the Ranks of Pharſalia ?*? 
Or when we employ it by way of Invocation : © For 
&« you, ye Aban Mounts and Groves, I implore 
and atteſt.” Or by way cf imploring to excite 
Hatred; Ze Porcian, ye Sempronian Laws! But 
the Proſopopœia may be employed in diverting a 
Hearer from the Matter in hand. Tus Virgil makes 
Dido ſay, 


Haſte then, and humbly ſeek my haughty Foe ; 

Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go, 

Nor did my Fleet againſt his Friends employ, | 
Nor ſtvore the Ruin of unhappy Troy. DR v:. 


This Diverſion is effected by many and various Fi- 
gures. Sometimes we pretend that we expected 
ſomewhat elſe; that we fear'd ſomething more con- 


D 3 : ſiderable : 
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ſiderable: Sometimes that the Judges, not being 
fully inform'd, imagine the Matter more important 
than it is. And this is the Manner employed by 
Cicero, in the whole of his Pleading for Cælius. But 


that which Cicero calls the placing a Thing in our 


Sight, is effected, not by pointing out the Manner 
in which it was tranſacted, but by painting the very 
Thing in our Expreſſions. This is not to be done 
by the Lump; but by delineating every Circum- 


fkftlance; but, in my laſt Book, I have handled this 


Matter, Some call this F one Evpotspefis, b 

which they mean, Expreſſions that paint out the 
Thing in ſuch a Manner, that you may imagine you 
behold it, rather than hear it. Says Cicero, He 
& himſelf comes into the Forum inflam'd with Guilt 
% and Fury, his Eyes ſparkling with Rage, and 
& Cruelty painted on his Countenance.”* We not 
only can figure to ourſelves paſt and preſent, but 
future, Tranſactions. This is done with wonderful 
Beauty by Cicero, in his Heading for Milo, when 
he deſcribes what muſt have et as had Claudius 
been raiſed to the Prætorſhip. But this Transference 


of Time and Place, as I may call it, was more 


if paringly uſed by former Orators. They generally 
uſed it in this Manner; Imagine that you behold : Or, 
with Cicero, Figure in your Minds what you cannot ſee 
with your Eyes. But our modern Orators, efpecially 
thoſe who deal in Declamation, are much bolder in 
the Uſe of this Figure; they charge their Images 

with an Extravagance of Action, and they are not, 
(by Heavens !) animated, but agitated. Thus Seneca 
(in the Declamation upon the Controverſy, where a 
Father, being introduced by one of his Sons to a 
Chamber, where his other Son was in Bed with his 
hf -Mother, kills them both in the Act of Adul- 


 tery) 
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tery) makes the Father ſay, „Lead me, my Son, 
« I follow you; take this aged Hand, direct it 
&* where you pleaſe.” Soon after he Wales the Son 
ſay, Now behold, what for a long Time you 


would not believe.” The Father's Anſwer is; 


&« ] ſee nothing, I am ſurrounded with Darkneſs, | 
6 palpable Darkneſs.” This, you. may ſay, is lively ; 


Tes; but it is ſuch a Livelineſs, as is more proper. 


for the Stage than the Bar. 

Under the ſame Heag of the Hypotypoſes ſons rank 
a Clear and expreſſive Manner of deſcribing a Place, 
tho' ſome give that the particular Term of T p- 
gropiy. 

Some, I know, call all Tomy Diff mulation. But i 
as that Term, as I obſerved before, does not fully 
comprehend what is meant by Jrom, I muſt, as uſual, 
adopt the Greek Word. Irony, therefore, as a Fi- 
gure, differs little or nothing in the Kind from Irony 
conſidered as a Tope. In both Caſes the Meaning 


differs from the Expreſſion ; but, if we eximine nar- 


rowly, it admits of different Species. In the firſt 
Place, the Trope is more plain, and tho? it differs in 
Expreſſion and Meaning, yet it is not fo much diſ- 
guiſed, and is more palpable. Thus, Cicero ſays to 
Catiline, © Being repulſed there, you marched off to 
ee that rellen Man Marcus Marcellus, your Com- 
© panion. Here, as all the Irony lies in the two 
Words, excellent Man, it becomes à Trope. 
But where Irony is a Figure, the whole Meaning is 


diſguiſed in a perceptible, but not a palpable Man- 


ner. As in the Trepe one Word ſtands for another, 


ſo in the Senſe one Word ſtands for another. Some- 


times the whole Proof of a Cauſe, and all a Man's 


Life, is a continued Irony; witneſs the Life of So- 


crates, who affected the Character of a Simpleton, 
| w and 
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and an Admirer of other People's Wiſdom, by which 
he got the Appellation of the Ironical, or the Shrewd. 
Now, as a continued Uſe of Metaphors, produces 
an Allegory, ſo a String of Tropes produces the Fi- 
gure of [rony. 

Some Sorts of this Figure, however, ſtand de- 
tached from all Tropes ; for Example, that which 
proceeds by way of Negative, which ſome call an 
Apophaſis. Thus, Cicero ſays, ** I will not be too ri- 


« gorous with you, I will not aſk what perhaps muſt 


debe granted me.” And ſpeaking of Autony, Why 
„ ſhould I diſcloſe his Decrees, his Rapaciouſneſs, 
„ the Legacies which he unjuſtly beſtowed, and 
* thoſe which he violently forced.” And again, I 
* ſhall not mention the firſt Efforts of his Luſt ; I 
<* ſhall not repeat the Evidences, which prove the 
% vaſt Sums he plundered.” This Manner is appli- 
cable to the whole of a Pleading ; as Cicero ſays, 
« Were I to handle this Matter as I would do, were 
I to anſwer a Charge, I ſhould be too tedious,”* 
tho? he had diſcuſſed every Point of it before. 

Irony likewiſe is practiſed when we affect to deſire 
or permit what we really diſlike; thus Virgil makes 
Dido ſay, 

Haſte, and thy Sails for lovely Latium ſpread, 


And when we ſeem to compliment an Adverſary with 
Qualities that he is yoid of, But that Kind of Irony 
is moſt cutting, when we mention thoſe Qualities 
which we poſſeſs, and of which our Adverſary is de- 
ſtitute. Thus, in Virgil, 


IWretch, call me Coward, when on yorder Plain 
Shall lie ſuch Numbers, by thy Valour ſlain. 


The Reverie of this holds, when we, as it were, ac- 
knowledge ourſelyes guilty of Crimes committed by 
our 
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our Adverſary, and of which we are really innocent. 
Thus, Virgil makes Juno ſay to Venus, 


To Helen's Arms th' Adulterer I led, : 


But this Contrariety, between the Word and the 
Meaning, is applicable not only to Perſons, but to 
Things; as may be ſeen through the whole of the 
Introduction to Cicero's Pleading for Ligarius ; and 
by ſeveral Exclamations we make uſe of, all of them 
jronical, ſuch as, Well ſaid ! very ſurprizing ! 


A fit Employment for the Powers above 


ſays Dido to Aneas, in Virgil. And Cicero, in his 
Pleading for Oppius ; What wonderful Affection! what 
matchleſs Kindneſs ! = 
This Manner admits three Kinds pretty much re- 
ſembling one another; firſt, a Confeſſion of what can 
do us no Harm; Tou have, Tubero, ſays Cicero to 
« Ligarius, the greateſt Advantage which a Proſe- 
* cutor can have, the Accuſed pleads guilty.” Se- 
condly, Conceſſion, by admitting, through the great 
Confidence we have in the Goodneſs of our Cauſe, 
ſomething, that is very criminal, not to be ſo. ** A 
Ship-maſter, the Native of: a moſt renowned City, 
ranſomed himſelf from the Whipping- Poſt by a Sum 
of Money. This was compaſſionate.” The ſame O- 
rator in his Pleading for Cluentius, ſpeaking of Envy, 
Let Envy, my Lords, reign in the Aſſemblies of 
e the People, but let her be humbled in the Courts 
of Juſtice.” Thirdly, Conſent; as when Cicero. 
in the ſame Pleading, agrees that the Judges were 
corrupted. But when we agree to any Thing, which 
is to make for us, ſuch Conſent is too palpable to be 
called a Figure, nor can we have any ſuch Opportu- 
nity, but through the Unſkilfulneſs of our Opponent. 

| There 
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There are ſome Things, which, in Irony, we affect 
to praiſe ; thus, Cicero, ſpeaking of Verres plunder- 
ing one Apollonius of Drepanum, ſays, ] have no- 
«* thing to ſay, if you did plunder him, but that 

4 you never did a better Action in your Life.” 
Sometimes we aggravate Crimes, when it is eaſy for 
us to confute and deny the Charge; but this Manner 


is fo frequent, that I need give no Example of it. 


Sometimes, however, by this Manner of Exaggera- 


tion we render the Charge more improbable. With 


this View, Cicero, in his Pleading for Roſcius of Ame- 
rium, renders by his Eloquence the Crime of Parri- 
cide more deteſtable, if poſſible, than what the World 
thinks it. | 
This Suppreſſing, or as ſome call it, the Checking 

2 Word or a Thing, is of the ironical Kind, and is 
expreflive of Paſſion or Reſentment ; thus Neptune, 
in Virgil, 


Whom E= meet it is, I calm the Waves. 


Sometimes it expreſſes Anxiety, or ſome religious 
Scruple; Can you think, my Lords, that Clodius 
would have dar'd to have even mentioned, I will 
« not ſay in the Conſulate, but in the Life-time, of 
4 Milo, that Law, which, he boaſts, he invented ; 
4 for as to us—— But 1 dare not ſpeak out.” There 
is ſomewhat like this in the Introduction to the Plead- 
ing of Demeſthenes for Cigſiphon. 

This. Figure 1s likewiſe very proper to effect a 


Tranſition, and likewiſe a Digreſſion, tho“ ſome 


think, that a Digreſſion is not a Figure, but a Part 
of 2 Cauſe. For Cicero, in his Pleading for Balbus, 
might, without this Manner of checking himſelf, 
have launched out in Praiſe of Pompey. As to the 
art, quick Digreſſions mentioned by Cicero, they 


admit 
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admit of various Manners ; the following may ſuffice 
as Examples of it. Then Caius Varenus, the ſame 
« who was killed by the Slaves of Ancharis; you 
« will, my Lords, I hope, carefully attend to 
« that Circumſtance.” And ſpeaking of Sextus Cla- 
dius, in his Pleading for Milo, he ſays, Now he 
« ſurveys me with that Look, 3 Inſolence of 
« Look, with which to every Citizen he uſed to 
* threaten every Inſult.” There is another Kind of 
Check, which does not indeed cut ſhort the Sen- 
' tence, but yet it ends it before it comes to what ap- 
pears its natural Period; ſays Cicero for Ligarius, I 
« preſs the young Man too much; he ſeems to be 
&« ſhock*d.” And again, Why ſhould I go on? 
« you have heard the reſt from the Youth him- 
. 23 
Etbopœia is the Imitation of KS the $ Manner, 
and deals, as it were, with the gentler Paſſions, for 
it conſiſts almoſt entirely in Mimickry ; but it com- 
prehends both Actions and Words. That which re- 
lates to Actions 1s pretty much the ſame with the Hy- 
potypoſis; as to that which relates to Actions, we 
have an Example of it in Terence, where Phedria imi- 
tates Thais, when ſhe ſays, When ſhe was a little 
„ Child, ſhe was conveyed hither, my. Mother has 
“brought her up as her- own; - ſhe is called my 
“ Siſter; I want to bring her off, that I'may reſtore 
e her to her Relations.” In like manner, we imitate 
even our own Words and Actions, by way of Re- 
Preſentation rather than Mimickry. © I told the Si- 
&« cilians, ſays Cicero, that they might have recourſe 
to Quintus Cæcilius. 
There are other Manners which are very agreeable, | 
and not only recommend a Pleading by giving it Va- 
riety, but are of themſelves extremely ſerviceable to 


it, 
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nothing in it that ſeems to be ſtudied ; and therefore 
prepoſſeſſes the Judges in our Favour. Sometimes 
we ſeem to retract what we have faid ; thus Cicero, 


doing, my Lords; I have introduced ſo grave a 
Character that I am afraid” It is common with 
us to ſay, I did not refleff——Or when we ſeem to be 
at a Loſs, Let me think what comes next; or, Have I 
omitted nothing? I have ene Crime of the ſame Sort to 


gainſt Verres. And, How one Circumſtance puts me in 
mind of another ! 

This Manner gives us an Opportunity of making 
a Tranſition more graceful. Thus, Cicero, juſt hap- 
pening to mention the Story of Piſo having, while he 
was upon his Tribunal, ordered a Goldſmith to make 
a Ring for him, as if this Circumflance had ſtarted 
2 ſudden Thought; This Story of the Ring, ſays 
he, recalls to my Memory a Circumſtance I had 
cc entirely forgot: How many brave, honeſt Mens 
* Fingers, do you think, he has ſtripped of their 


rant of a Thing: But who was the Statuary, who 
made thoſe Figures? let me think — I have his 
& Name now, it was Polycletus.” This ſerves more 
Purpoſes than one ; as appears from the preſent In- 
ſtance, for while Cicero here ſeems to be intent on 
one Point, he gains another; and while he reproaches 
Verres for his Rage aſter Statues and Paintings, he 
avoids being himſelf thouglit to have a Paſſion for 
them likewiſe. And when Demeſthenes {wears by the 
Gnoſts of the Heroes who were killed in the Battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, he leſſens the Repreach of 
the 


it, by the Simplicity of their Appearance, which hag 


in his Pleading for Cælius, ſays, But what am I 


lay before you, ſays Cicero, in one of his Pleadings a- 


*© Gold Rings? Sometimes we affect to be igno- 


. 
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the Public, on account of the unhappy. Action at 


(beronea. 


A fine Effect Een proceeds from deferring to 
ſpeak of ſomewhat we have mentioned, and confign- 
ing it, as it were, to the Memory of the Judges; 
then calling for what you had thus conſigned, and 
employing ſome Figure, (for the Repetition is not a 
Figure) in treating certain Parts of it diſtinctly, and 
hanging upon others, till the whole of your Pleading 
thereby is recommended by being diverſified. For 
Variety gives wonderful Beauty to Things; and as 
the Eyes dwell with more Pleaſure upon Objects that 
are diverſified, ſo the Mind is always beſt "pleaſed, 
when gratified with Novelty. 

There is a Kind of Emphaſis, which may he 


ranked amongſt the Figures, and is formed * ſome 


Expreſſion that diſcovers a ſecret Meaning, Thus, 
when Virgil makes Dido ſay, 

My Life I, like the Savage, might have led, 
Free from the Moes that wait the bridal Bed. 


Here, tho' Dido ſeems to curſe Marriage, yet an 


Expreſſion eſcapes her which diſcovers that ſhe 
thought a ſingle Life was only fit for the brutal Part 
of the Creation, and not for Womenkind. There is 
another Stroke of the ſame Kind in Ovid, where 
Myrrha confeſſes to her Nurſe the Paſſion ſhe had for 
her Father, 


How happy was my Mother in a Spouſe! 


Of a like, or the ſame Kind, is that Manner, which 
is now ſo much in Uſe, and to which I now proceed, 
both becauſe it is common, and becauſe I ſuppoſe 
my Readers are impatient till I handle it. I mean, 
when we give a Hint, ſo as to make our Meaning 

- under - 
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underſtood without expreſſing it; not that this Hint 


is to be of the ironical Kind by being contrary to our 


Meaning, but rather ſomewhat that is dark, and is, 
as it were, to be found out by the Hearer. This 
| Manner, as I obſerved already, is almoſt the only 


Figure that now prevails in Schools, and hence ariſe 
our figured Declamations. 


We make uſe of it for three Reaſons ; firſt, if what 
we are to ſay is unſafe to be ſpoken without a Figure; 


| ſecondly, if it would be indecent; thirdly, becauſe” 


this Manner is more graceful, and more pleafing 
both by its Novelty. and Variety, than the ſimple, 
downright Manner. 

The firſt Reaſon frequently occurs in our Schools, 
where we often ſuppoſe Tyrants to reſign their Go- 
vernment upon Terms, and Acts of Amneſty to 
paſs after a civil War, which render it criminal to re- 
proach any Perſon with what is paſt ; for the ſame 
Laws are ſuppoſed to prevail in the School, as in the 


Forum. But the Figure is differently treated by the 


Declaimer, and the Orator. The Declaimer may be 
as ſevere as he pleaſes againſt Tyrants, provided what 
he ſays can admit of a favourable Interpretation, be- 
cauſe his Aim is to avoid Danger. Now, if he can 
ſkreen himſelf by an artful ART; he meets with 
Applauſe. 
In real Buſineſs, there is no Danger of offending a- 
gainſt Acts of Amneſty; but there may be Danger of 
a like, and a more difficult, Kind, ariſing from the Of- 
fence that may be taken from what you ſay, by a 
Perſon in Power, whom you muſt diſoblige, before 


you can gain your Cauſe. An Orator therefore treads 


upon ſlippery Ground, that requires all his Circum- 
ſpection; for the Offence is the ſame, whether it is 
conveyed in a Figure or not. And a Figure ceaſes 
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to be a Figure, when it is puſhed too far. Some, 


therefore, reject all this Manner of Speaking by Fi- 
gures that are either underſtood, or obſcure ; but 
ſtill, I think, we may fall upon a Mean. 

In the firſt Place, we ought to admit no Figures 
that are palpable, and therefore we ought carefully 
to avoid all Expreſſions, that carry a doubtful, or a 
double, Meaning. Thus, a Woman being ſuſpected 
of having had a criminal Converſation with her 


Huſband's Father ; the Son, to apologize for his 


marrying her, ſays, I took a Wife according to my Fa- 
ther 5 liking. There is another Manner which is ftill 
more impertinent and lilly, I mean an ambiguous 
Diſpoſition of Words, as in the Caſe when a Father, 
who was ſuſpected of having debauched his own 
Daughter, aſked her upon Examination, bo, my 


Child, debauched you? Her Anſwer was, Do you not 
know, my Father? 


The Matter itſelf ought to Stubs: a Judge in his 


Conjecture, and this ought to be our only Aim. 


In this Caſe, a well managed Heſitation, Backward- 


nels, and Unwillingnels to ſpeak, has a moſt excel- 
lent Effect, by leading the Judge into an Enquiry 
after ſome Circumſtance or other, which, perhaps, 


he would not have believed, had it been flatly told 


him, but believes it from his Fondneſs to think 
that he has diſcovered it. But let this Manner be 


ever ſo artfully manag'd, we ought to be ſparing as 


to the Uſe of it. For Figures, when too thick 
planted, become too palpable, and are more pro- 


voking, though leſs effectual. A Judge then thinks 
it is not Modeſty but Diſtruſt of our Cauſe, that 


hinders us from ſpeaking out. In ſhort, this Figure 


loſes all Effect with the Judge, unleſs he thinks that 
we are really unwilling to ſpeak out. 
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J was once concerned in a Cauſe, and what is 


pretty extraordinary, a real Cauſe, which was fo cir- 


cumſtanc'd, that it was impoſſible to gain it, with- 
out making uſe of the Manner I am now ſpeaking. 
of. A Lady, my Client, was accuſed of having 
torged a Will for her Huſband, and immediately 
upon his Death, of having received a Conveyance 
of his Eſtate from the Heirs mentioned in that Will: 
Which laſt Circumſtance was true. Now this was 
done becauſe the Wife was incapable of being left her 
Huſband's Heir, and therefore he was obliged to 
make this Will in Truſt for her. This Defence, 
had we ſpoken it out, would have ſecured; her Life 
againſt the Law; but then the Eſtate muſt have 
been forfeited. My Buſineſs, therefore, was to make 
the Judge underſtand the real Matter of Fact, with- 
out it being poſſible for thoſe, who inform'd againſt 
the Lady, to lay any Hold upon what I faid ; and 
I ſucceeded in both. This is a Matter I would not 
have mentioned, (for I hate to be thought vain) but 
J was willing to prove, that ſuch Sort of Fi igures are 
hkewiſe of Ve at the Bar. 

Somerimes, when you cannot prove an Allega- 
tion, Inſinuation, by a Figure, may be of great 
Service. For Inſinuation, like a hidden Weapon, ſticks 
faſt, and it is the more difficult to pluck it our, 
becauſe it is hidden. But flat A ſſertions are liable 
to a Contradiction, and call for Proof, 

The next Difficulty I mention'd was, our having 
ſome powerful Perſon, either by his Character or 
Intereſt, to encounter with; and we are to be more 
cautious, becauſe Modeſty is a ſtronger Reſtraint upon 
a good Man, than Fear is upon a bad one. Here 
we muſt manage ſo, as that the Judge may think 
we are induſtriouſly ſuppreſſing great Part of what 
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we know; and that what we ſay burſts from us 
through the Force of Truth alone, notwithſtanding 
all our Endeayours to ſtifle; it. For Reſentment at 
offenſive Expreſſions is greatly abated in the Breaſts, 
not only of the Judges and Hearers, but of our 
Opponents: themſelves, if they think it againſt our 
Will, that we throw them out. But by a too fre- 
quent Uſe of this Manner we may diſcover, not on- 
ly Oppoſition, but Rancour. In ſuch a Caſe all we 
gain is to diſeover to the World that we are LO 
what we are ſenſible we ought not to do. 

This falſe Manner prevailed mightily wh 1 firſt 
began to teach, as a Profeſſor of Eloquence. Gentle- 
men then took. a Delight to exerciſe themſelves in 
Controverſies that had an Air of Difficulty, though 
perhaps, in fact, they were eaſier than any others. 


A Matter of Fact, when it is plain and fimple, re- 


quires the utmoſt Powers of Eloquence to eftabliſh 
it. Whatever is romantic and extraordinary con- 
tains ſuch Doublings and Turnings, as favour a 


Speaker's want of Capacity. In like Manner, as a 


Perſon who is purſued betakes himſelf to Turnings 
and Feints, when he finds his Purſuer is - ſwifter. 
Mean while, I muſt obſerve, that this figured Man- 
ner of ſpeaking borders pretty near upon Ridicule. 
The Hearer too has a Pleaſure in thinking that he 
has been able to underſtand the Hints that have been 
thrown out ; he applauds | his own Penetration, and 
plumes himſelf upon another's Eloquence, + 

When Decency is to be obſerved, with regard to 


Character, the Manner and not the Figure is to be, 
chiefly regarded. And yet the Cuſtom was, to have 


recourſe to Figures, not only in ſuch Cafes, but in 
Caſes where Fi igures were both uſeleſs and prejudi- 


cial. Thus, in the fictitious Caſe of a Father, who | 


Von. II. T | had 
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had privately murder'd his Son, whom he ſuſpected | 
of a criminal Converſation. with his Mother, the 


Perſon who is ſuppos'd to plead for the Father has 
recourſe to obſcure Hints and half Sentences: againſt, 
his Wife. Now, what could be more ſcandalous, 
than to obſerve any Meaſures with ſuch. a Creature, 
or ſtill to cohabit with her as his Wife ? or what 


can be ſuppoſed more abſurd, than that the accuſed 
Perſon, by throwing out Hints of his Wife's de- 
teſtable Guilt, ſhould diſcover, by his very Defence, | 
the Shame he ought to conceal ? Would Declaimers, 


in ſuch Caſes, put themſelves in the Place of Judges, 


they would be ſenſible how unſufferable fuch Kind 
of Cauſes are ; eſpecially, when Parents are N d 


with the moſt exectable Crimes. 


Now, that J am upon this Subject, I mill "Fr 
a little more upon Schools. For there an Orator A 
has his Education, and, by declaiming, he learns 


how to plead. I muſt. therefore touch upon thoſe 
contro verted Subjekts, that require not only Figures 
of Inſinuation, (a) but ſuch as are flatly, contrary to 


the Spirit of the Cauſe ; For Inſtance, a Perſon. 


e who is condemned for aſpiring ro Sovereignty, is 
« to be rack'd till he diſcovers his Accomplices : 
The Proſecutor of this n is to be gratified in 


« whatever he ſhall deſire. A Son accuſes his Fa- 
ther of this Crime, and he deſires that his Father 


(a Orig. era fguras; and this Read) is retained b 
bike, Gee, fora fi ard the beſt Bee but 1 ene 
that 4 Leyden Edition reads 40 5, which ſeems to be the true 


Reading. though one Commentator l cannot comprehend * 
a Page or two back, 


the Meanirg-o0t it But, if he had loo 
he would have been ſenſible that our Author +26 all this time 


ſpeaking of the a/per/e Figure. Figure, ſays he, ſpargendee ſunt. 
; 5 the Expreſſion of, In/oruatior: by a Fi- 
gure, yet the Meaning plainly is, a Figure which marks a Sub- 


tho “gn I tranflated this 


Jef, aps rather hints at, than explains, it. 
- „ ſhall 
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« ſhall not be rack'd, in which be is opposd by 
the Father.” Here the Detlaimer; who acts for 


the Father; never fails to make him throw out” Fi 1 


gures of Inſinuation, that while he is upon che 
Rack; he will name his Son, as one of his Acco 
plices. How fooliſh is this! For whenever the 
Judges ſhall underſtand the Drifr of the Father, they 
ſurely either will not torture him, becauſe they 
muſt be ſenſible of the Reaſons for which he defires 
it; or, if they do torture him, they wilt pay no Cre- 
dit to what he ſays. But it may be faid, this is 
what the Father had in view, for thereby he eſcapes, 
Then let him inne his Purpoſe, if "be wänts to 
bring it about. 1 
But (I ſpeak on hs Part of the Deelditibhs) hae | 
is the Uſe” 2 the Father's Intention, if we do not 
make a Parade in publiſhing” wes Here give me 
leave to aſk; ſhould the Caſe be real, whether we 
would publiſh ſuch a ſecret Intention in the Father? 
But ſuppoſing this was hot "his real Intention, and that 
the Father had other Reaſons for oppofing his Son. 
For Inſtance, he fi ght be of Opinion that the Law 
ought to be fer" ro the Rigour ; - he might diſ- | 
dain to be obliged to ſuch an Accuſer; or, moſt 
probably, he. tight wiſh to habe an Opportunity of 
proving his Innocence, even upon the Rack. There-_ 
fore the ordinary Excuſe here muſt fail them; I 
* made the Defence intended by the Party.“ For, 
perhaps he did not intend ſuch a Defence. But ſup-_ 
poſing he did, are we to plead fooliſhly, becauſe he 
judged fooliſhly 3 ? For my own Part, I very often 
think it is far from being proper to follow the In- 


ſtruckions of 2 Patty | in the Defence we are to make 
lor him. 
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. Declaimers are often brought into another groſs: 


Miſtake, by thinking that ſometimes a Party ſpeaks 
what be does not mean: Eſpecially, when they are 

declaiming upon a Perſon who petitions for Leave to 
put himſelf to Death; as in the following Caſe: A 
Man who had formerly ſerved his Country with great 
Bravery, in a ſucceeding War, demands to be diſ- 
miſſed from the Service, becauſe he was paſt fifty 
Years of Age. His Son oppoſing his Demand, the 
Father was —_ to ſerve in the Army, but de- 
ſerted. The Son, who. had done his Country vaſt Ser-, 
vices in the ſame War, demands in Right of his 
Option, that his Father's Life and Honour ſhould 
be preſerved. Here our Declaimers make the Fa- 
ther oppoſe the Son: Not, ſay they, that he wants 
to die, though he pretends ſo ; but becauſe he wants 


to render his Son the more a This Suppoſi- 


tion is, I think, really ridiculous, for they make the 
Father to have the ſame cowardly Sentiments that they 
themſelves would entertain, were they i in this Situation, 
without reflecting upon the many Inſtances we have 
of Men, who have voluntarily put themſelves 10 
Death, and upon the Cauſes, for which this Man, 
who had formerly behaved. ſo well, muſt wiſh to 
die, after becoming a Coward. But it is idle in me 
to particularize one : Cale. In general, I think, it is 
ſhameful for an Orator to prevaricate (a); nor can I 
underſtand where the Diſpute can lie, when both 
Parties have the ſame Meaning ; nor. that any Man 
can be ſo ſtupid, it he is DE to live, to aſk for 


Death in ſo aukward a Manner, rather than not aſæ 


da Orig. fravaricari. See Vol. II. p. 91s. Note 29. 


for 
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for it at all. Yet I am far from denying that fiQi- 
tious (5 Controverſies are ſometimes of Uſ i 
For Fxample, A Man is accuſed of Particides 
and when upon the Point of being condemned; 
+ he was acquitted by his Father's Evidence, of his 


having done it by his Order. The Father after- 


« wards diſinherited the fame Son.“ Here the Fa- 
ther neither totally acquits the Son, neither can he 
flatly diſown the Evidence he had given upon 4 
former Trial, but terminates his Puniſhment by diſ- 


inheriting him. And thus the Father, by this Fic- 


tion, did more than he ought to have done; and 
the Son ſuffered lefs than he ought 1 to have ſuf- 


fered. 


At the fame Time, as we do not ſuppoſe thats 


Perſon, in ſuch a Caſe, ſpeaks any Thing that is 


contrary to his real Meaning, ſo it is poſſible he 
may mean more favourably than he ſeems to do, by 
_ Nature of the Action he brings. For Exam- 
„ ple, A Father diſinherits his Son, and that Son 
„ ſues his Father to acknowledge for his own, a 
« Boy, who had been expoſed, and whom the Fa- 
ther had owned for his Son by taking him home, 
<« after paying for his Maintenance and Education.“ 
Here the real Deſign of the Son, perhaps, 1s, to be 
re-inſtated in his Inheritance; but we cannot ſay, 
that he is not in earneſt in che Proſecution. 
Sometimes a Charge may have its Weight, and 
yet not be proved. For Inſtance: A Man is proſe- 
cuted to the Rigour of the Law; at the ſame Time 


(6) Orig. . Controver i. This is my Author's Mean- 
ing in E:g/i/b, for the Latin does not imply a Figure in Style, 
but a Diſſimulation of Intention, though it is certain he does not 
always apply the Word figuratus to that Senſe. The Context 
will ſhow what I have obſerved. 
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the Judge, by certain credible Circumſtances, is 


Father, on account of his Cruelty in not putting an 


made ſenſible that Rigour would, in that Caſe, be 
Injuſtice. This often happens to be the Caſe, parti- 


cularly in the following Subject of Declamation. 0 
The Law is ſuppoſed to ſay, “ That a Raviſner is ſt 
liable to the Pains of Death, unleſs within thirty e 
<6. Days after he commits the Rape, he ſhall not pre- © 


5“ yail both with his own Father, and the Father of 
+ the Woman whom he has raviſhed, to forgive 
& him.” The Criminal prevails with the Father of 
the Woman whom he has raviſhed, but is not able 
to prevail with his own Father, and therefore brings 
againſt him an Action of Lunacy ; in which, though 
the Son may be nonſuited, yet the Judge may be 
ſtrongly, prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Son againſt the 


End to the Proſecution, 4a) [4 
The Greeks were fond of Figures of the ſame Na- 
ture. Themiſtocles thought it would ſound harſhly, 
ſhould he flatly adviſe his Countrymen to abandon 
Athens; he therefore deſires them “ to commit it to 
the Care of the Gods.” Another, adviſing them 
to melt down the golden Statues of Victory for the 
Uſe of the War, ſoftenꝰd the diſagreeable Part of 
his Counſel, by telling them ** they ought always to 
„make a proper Uſe of their Vidtcries. All this 
Manner is in the Nature of Allegory, for the Mean- 
ing is different from our Expreſſion. 

It may be thought proper to enquire, in what 
Manner we can beſt anſwer figurative Speeches. 


(a) The two foregoing Paragraphs have not been tranſlated by 
Abbe Gedeyn; but, notwithſtanding their Difficulty, 1 durſt not 
venture to omit them, though [ have two or three Lines that fol- 
low in the {rigiual, which are impoſſible to be tranſlated or un- 
gerſtood, unleſs we could have recourſe to the original Pleadings 
guoted by our Author, which are not now extant, | 


Some 
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Some think that the Figures | ought to be diſſected, 
their Blemiſnes expoſed, and themſelves: cut off as 
morbid Matter. This is very often the beſt Way 
of treating them, becauſe we cannot otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy them, eſpecially if the Figures are employed to 
eſtabliſn the Point. in queſtion. But when they are 
only employed by way of Invectives, we are then 
juſtified in ſeeming not to underſtand them, How- 
ever, if they are reiterated; ſo as that it is impofh- 
ble for us to avoid taking notice of them, we are 
then to call upon our Opponent to ſtate fairly, and 
without Ambiguity, the Matter which he has wrapp'd 
up in an unintelligible Jargon, and indirect Sen- 
tences. We are to“ hope that he does not preſume 
* the Judges are to underſtand, far leſs believe, that 
« which he dares not venture to expreſs in intelligi- 
ble Terms.” Sometimes, likewiſe, a Figure may 
be defeated by our not ſeeming to underſtand it as a 
Figure. For Inſtance, (and a noted Inſtance it is) 
2 a Pleader ſolemnly call'd upon his Opponent, 
To fewear by the Aſhes of bis Patron: With all my 
Heart,“ replies the other. And then the Judge 
very gravely. told chem both, (tho' he that call'd 
upon the other very ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt it) 
% that he underſtood every thing in the litera! Senſe, 
* and that he had told them before, that he was not 
4 to be trifled with by their Figures of Speech (e). 
There is a third Kind, which we employ merely 
for the ſake of Wit and Ornament; and therefore 
Cicero ſays it has nothing to do with the Merits of 
the Cauſe. This Manner is employed by himſelf 
e Clodius : The moſt ſecret Manner of Devo- 


(a) The Abbe Gedayn has omitted this Paſſage ; bat) as I chink 
it extremely pertinent to our Author's en b ne en what 
1 conceive to be the Meaning of it. 


1 4 b tion, 
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e tion, | ſays he, was known to Clodius (F), and 
therefore he thought it would be eaſy for him to 
« appeaſe the Gods. Here, Irony is very often ap- 

plied likewiſe ; But it never has near ſo fine an Ef. 
fect, as when we ſubſtitute one Manner for another. 

Thus, one being engaged in a Law- ſuit with a Ty- 
rant, who had reſign'd his Power under an Act of 
Amneſty, by which all Retroſpe&s were forbidden 
under a Penalty, ſaid to him, I can bring no Charge 
againſt you, but you may, and can, againſt me, for it is 
not long ſince I wanted to kill you. 

It is a common, but, I think, no deſirable Pra- 
Etice, to employ an Imprecation by way of a Fi- 
gure. Thus, one pleading for a Son who had been 
diſinherited; May he, ſaid he, periſh, who is to inbe- 
rit my Eſtate! For, unleſs an Oath is abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary, it is incompatible with the Character of a 
Man of Senſe. And Cicero very elegantly takes no- 


tice, That Swearing belongs to Witneſſes, and not 10 


Pleaders. And indeed, the Man who employs an 
Oath for a little Point of Wit, deſerves no Credit; 
nor indeed any Man who.cannot ſwear as gracefully 
and awfully as Demeſthenes did, in his Oath which 1 
have already mentioned. 

The moſt inconfiderable Figures of this Kind are 
ſuch as turn upon one Expreſſion; for we have an 
Example of that Kind in Cicero, who calls Clodia 
a Lady, who has the Character of extending her 
“ Good- nature to all the World, rather than of 
“ ſhewing her Spite to any particular Perſon.“ 

I own, I do not fee how Compariſon can be rank'd 
amongſt the Figures of Speech, fince it ſometimes 
forms the Nature of a Cauſe; and ſometimes it has 


(6) Alluding to his intruding himſelf at FG Celebration of the 
Eleuſj nian Myſteries in a Woman s Dreſs. 


nothing 
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nothing of a figurative Expreſſion in it, as appears 
from the following famous Paſſage in Ciceros Plead- 
ing for Murena : « You- get up long before Day-light 
« to give Counſel to your Clients, and he, that he 
« may arrive in good Time with his Army to the 
« End of his March. Lou are awaked by the 
« crowing of a Cock, and he by the ſounding of 
40 Trumpets. You draw up a Proceſs, and he mar- 
« ſhals an Army. You make out Securities for Cli- 
« ents, he for Towns and Camps. He knows how 

* to guard againſt the Attacks of an Enemy, and 
„you againſt the Inconveniency of a. Drain or 
as Water-Spout. J am not ſure whether this Man- 
ner is not rather an Ornament to the Sentiment, than 
to the Style; becauſe the Oppoſition does not turn 
upon Generals, but Particulars. Celſus and Viſellius 
rank it amongſt the Ornaments of Sentiments : Ry- 
tilius Lupus amongſt thoſe of Sentiments, and Words 
and Style likewiſe ; and he calls it an Antitheffs. Ru- 
tilius after Gorgias, (not Gorgias of Leontium, but one 
who was his Cotemporary) and Celſus after him, have 
added many Figures beſides thoſe mentioned by Cz- 
cero; ſuch as Conſummation, or the ſumming up ma- 
ny Arguments into one Point; Conſequences, Sllo- 
viſms, 7 hreatnings, Exhortations, and the like. But 
I diſclaim them all as Figures, unleſs they partake 
of ſome of the figurative Manners I have mentioned. 
Celſus has muſter'd up a vaſt Army more; but, as 
they are rather Ornaments than Figures, I may have 
an Opportunity of ſpeaking of them in another Place, 
though ſome perhaps of the figurative Kind may 
have eſcaped me; and if any new ones ſhall occur, I 
ſhall willingly admit them as ſuch, provided they 


have any of the figurative Propertics I have men- 
tioned, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. e e 


Cox crx VERBAL FIGURES. 


E RBAL Figures have always been Sensi 
and, as Cuſtom prevails, are changing to this 


Day; therefore if we were to compare the Language 


of our Anceſtors with ours, almoſt every Tning we 
ſpeak is a Figure, as may be proved by a hundred 


Ways of Speaking (a), even ſo late as the Days of 


Cicero; but, T wiſh the Innovations we have made 
are not for the worſe. Verbal Figures, however, 
are of two Sorts; the one regards the Propriety of 
Speech; and the other, the beautiful Arrangement 
of Words; and tho' both are proper to be known by 
an Orator, yet we may term the former Grammati- 
cal, and the latter Rhetorical. | 


Grammatical Fi igures, as indeed every ane: Fi i- 


gure, would be ſo many Blemiſhes in a Style, did 
they proceed from Accident, and not from Deſign; 
but they are generally eſtabliſned by Authority, An- 


tiquity, Cuſtom, and ſometimes for certain Reaſons. 
Therefore a Deviation from the Plainnets and Sim- 
plicity of Speech is a Beauty, if it is formed upon 


ſome of the plauſible Principles I have already men- 
tioned. In one Reſpect, they muſt be owned to be of 
great Service to a Language, by relieving us from 
the tireſome Returns of common and daily Expreſ- 
ſions, and preſerve Converſation from that Same- 
neſs which prevails among theVulgar. But this figu- 
rative Manner is more agreeable if it is ſparingly and 
judiciouſly uſed, as we would high Seaſoning to our 


(a) Our Author gives us ſeveral Examples ; as, buic rei inVi- 
dere, for hanc rem; incumbere illi, for in illum ; Th lenum vino, for 


ini; huic adulari, for hunc, 
Meat; 
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Meat; for, by affecting it too much, it loſes the 
Charms of Variety. Some Figures, however, are 
ſo very much in Uſe, that they have almoſt loſt the 
Name of Figures, and they may paſs in the general 
Run of Converſation without making any Impreſſion 
upon our Ears. But as to Figures that are far- 
fetched and uncommon, and therefore more elevated, 
we are pleaſed by their Novelty, but ſatiated by their 
Profuſion. It is plain that the Speaker did not meet 
them, but went to ſearch for them, and dragged and 
collected them from the Holes and Crannies here 


| oy lay concealed. 


The Gender of a Noun may be changed by a Fi i- 


gure; and it is done by Virgil, but in Caſes where 


the feminine Termination is annexed to Words that 


ſignify either Sex (5). In like manner, Verbs un- 


dergo Figures (c), becauſe a paſſive, Verb may have 
an active, and an active a paſſive, Signification. A 
Number is liable to a Figure, by the plural being 
put for the ſingular, or the ſingular for the plural; 
as for Example, The Romans are a warlike Nation. 
Here the Reaſon is plain, becauſe the Word, Nation, 
implies a Plurality of Individuals. Virgil ſays, (d) 

The Boys who ſmile not in their Parents Pace, © 

No Nymph his Arms, no God bis Board ſpall grace. 


Sometimes the Parts of Speech are changed, by pla- 


cing a Verb for a Noun (e). Sometimes a Verb is 
placed for a Participle, and a Participle for a Verb (J). 


Sometimes the Tenſes are altered; for Inſtance. Ti- 


( Oculis capti talbæ, and timidi dame. 
75 Arbitror, ſuſpicor, &c. ; 
Cui non riſere Parentes, 
Nec Deus hunc menſa, Dea nec dignata cubili ef 
(e) — E-. noftrum iſlud wivcre triſle 
Ajtexi. Perſ Sat. 1. 
22 ) Magnum dat ferre ralentum: Virg.: + 


marchides 
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marchides denies that he is in Danger, inſtead of, denied. 
And the Future for the Preſent, This Ithacus wiſhes, 
In ſhort, there are as many Manners of making Fi- 
gures, as there are of making Soleciſms. Salluſt, 
not from any Deſire of Innovation, but from a Love 
of Conciſeneſs, has been pretty bold with regard to 
Figures. But I own, that when a Manner of Speak- 
ing is once eſtabliſhed, I am in doubt whether it 
ought to be conſidered as a Figure; nay, we know 
Manners of Speaking now in common Uſe, which 
were condemned both by Pollio, and by Cicero (g). 

Figures ſometimes are recommended by their An- 
tiquity, of which Virgil was wonderfully fond, and 
we may perceive many of his Lines in which he has 
had an eye to the antient dramatic Poets. I ſhall 
mention one in that beautiful Deſcription of the 
Shield of Turnus; e104 


Te Monſter ſeems 10 rage and glow the more, 
The more the Thunders of the Battle roar. 


Here the Image is plainly taken from the following 
Paſſage in the old dramatic Poet; 


The more fierce public Calamity grows, the more keen 
he is upon Miſchief. © 


It is common for us to make uſe of the poſitive for 


the ſuperlative Degree, and a particular for a general 
Addreſs ; fays Virgil, 


Plant not thy Vines againſt the ſetting Sun. 


(g Rebus agentibus, contumeliam fecit, for afſici contumelia. 

1 have tranſlated as much from the Original as I could do with 
any Manner of Propriety ; nor indeed ſhould I have tranſlated ſo 
* had it not been that our Author's Remarks throw great 

ight upon Virgil. What I have omitted cannot be tranſlated 
into any Language; nor indeed is the Senſe of it very material to 
the Latin, it being what every School-boy knows; not to mention 
that in fact it has been all ſaid already. = 

” And 


7 
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And again, oe 
Ob let not Sleep my. of mg Eyes 2 
In open Plains, or in the ſecret Shade. 


Here the Poet ſpeaks to every body, tho he ſeems to 
particularize one. Sometimes we may ſpeak of our- 
ſelves in the third Perſon; ſays Cicero, Servius affirms, 


and Tullius denies. AnInterpoſition(call'd by the Greets 


2 Parentheſis) may be likewiſe reckoned amongſt the 
ſame Kind of Figures. An Example of this we have 
in Ciceros Pleading for Milo; When I reſtored you, my 
Friend Cicero (for we often diſcourſe together) to your © 
Country. To this ſome add, the Hyperbate, not as it 
is a Trope, but an Apoſtrophe, that alters the Man- 
ner of Speaking g, without changing the Senſe. 


The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came, 
And thou, O Czſar, greater ſtill in Fame ! 


The fame Poet afterwards employs the ſame Fi igure 


in a ſtronger Manner, when ſpeaking of the Tee 


who-murdered Polygore, he ſays, + + 


Who, when he ſaw the Pow'r of Troy decline 
Forſook the weaker with the ſtrong to join; 
Broke ev'ry Bond of Nature, and of Truth; 
And murder d, for his Wealth, the royal Y, outh. 
O ſacred Hunger of pernicious Gold, ; 
What Bands of Faith can impious Lutere Bold! 
DRvo EN. 
Little or nothing different from this Fi igure is that 
of Tranſition ; Mat ſpall T ſay, or where am I? We 
have a remarkable Paſſage in Virgil, where he unites 
the Parentheſis and the Apoſtrophe : 


| Near this, the double Metius meets his Fate, 


(Thou, Alba, faithful to tbe Roman State 
3 E Remain 10 
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Remainſt ) his quiv ing Limbs while Courſers tore, 
And Tullus unnd in the T. raitor's Gore. 


All ſuch Figures, whether they are effected by 


changing, adding, retrenching, or tranſpoſing, ren- 
der a Hearer attentive; and when they are properly 


managed, they nevet are tireſome; nay, their Re- 
ſemblance to Blemiſhes renders them the more agree- 


able, in the ſame Manner as a little Acid is an Im- 


provement in Cookery. But this Effect ceaſes, if 


they return too frequently; if they are not varied; 
or if they are too much crowded ; becauſe Rarity as 
well as Variety renders them entertaining, and keeps 


them from palling upon our Taſte. 


There is a more penetrating Manner of Figures, 
which is not merely accommodated to Elocution, but 


makes an agreeable, and even a ſtrong, Impreſſion 
upon our Paſſions and Underſtanding. For Inſtance, 
when an Expreſſion is repeated; thus, Cicero makes 


Milo ſay, I have ſlain, 1 have ſlain, not a Spurius 
Melius. Here the firſt, I have ſlain,” is by way 


of Indication; ; the ſecond, . by way of Affirmation, 
which gives a Climax to the Sentiment. This ſame 
Manner is ſometimes employed to increaſe Compaſ- 
ſion thus Virgil, O Corydon, Corydon. This Manner 


however may ſometimes. be applied ironically, The 


Repetition of a Word ſometimes may be uſed, after 


an Interpoſition of other Matter. Thus Cicero, in 
his ſecond Philippic, ſays, At a public Auction, 


before the Temple of Jove the Sayer, the Goods 


« of Pompey, (how wretched am I! my Tears indeed 
<« are ſpent, but my Grief is lively) the Goods, I fay, - 


« of the great Pompey, were put up by the doleful 
Voice of a public Cryer.“ And in his Invective 


nd n be ſays, Yet you live; you live, 
137 | not 
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« not to lay afide, but to ſwell, your audacious. 
« Guilt,” In another | Paſſage, he-raiſes an Effe&. , 
wonderfully ſpirited, by the Repetition of the ſame. 
Word,” at the Beginning of every Sentence; « Art 
« thou not abaſhed, by the nocturnal Arms that 
watch the Palatium'? not, by the Guards of the, 
« City ? not, by the Conſternation of the People? 
not, by the Unanimity of all our Patriots? not, by 
« the impregnable Situation of this Aſſembly ? not, 
« by the reproachful Looks of the Fathers of Rome 2% 
The ſame Manner, at the End of a Sentence, pro- 
duces the ſame Effect; for Inſtance, in his Phading 
for Milo; Who deffamded them? Appius. Who 
« produced them? Appius. From whence came 
« they.? From Appius.“ Some may think, how- 
ever, that this Example belongs to another Figure, 
becauſe eyery Queſtion has the ſame Beginning and 
the ſame Anſwer. I will give another and a very 
fine Example of this Manner; „* Who are they that. 
« repeatedly broke their moſt ſolemn Engagements? 
*The Carthaginians. © Who are they that carried 
into the Bowels of  taly-a moſt inhuman War? 
© The Carthagimans. Who are they, who have laid 
« our Country waſte with Fire and Sword? The 
Cartbaginians. Who are they who are now im- 
* ploring our Forgiveneſs ? The Carthaginians.” 
In Compariſons likewiſe, there generally is an 11. 
ternate Repetition of the ſame Words at the Begin- 
ning of every Sentence; for which Reaſon I have 
marked Compariſon as a verbal, rather than. a ſenti- 
mental, Figure. Says Cicero, in his Compariſon be- 
tween Sulpicius and Murena, You get up long before 
„Day. light to give Counſel to your Clients, and he, 
that he may arrive in good Time with his Army 
8 200 the End of his March. You are awaked by the 
"2 + Crowing 
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** Crowing of a Cock, and he by the Sounding of 
cc Trumpets. You FISTS up a Proceſs, and: he Mar- 
„ ſhals an Army. You make out Securities for Cli- 
* ents, he for Towns and Camps.” But the Orator, 
not contented with this Beauty, by the ſame Fi igure 
inverts the Order of Perſons ; He knows how to 
„ guard againſt the Attacks of an Enemy, and you 
* againſt the Inconveniency of a Drain, or Water- 
« Spout. He is employed in enlarging Territory, 
*« and you in regulating it.” The ſame Figure 


ſometimes places the Word which begun a Line in the 
Wale of it. Thus Virgil, 


pee, Au g12's G roves, thee Fu ucine*s lucid Seren 


This Manner may be varied thro' other Parts of a 
Sentence. For his Parents, many Torments were 


invented, for his Relations, many.“ There is a 
Manner of making a Narrative, and then turning it 
into Repetition and Diviſion. 


Bebind me, Iphitus and Pelias came, 
Iphitus aged was, and Pelias lame. 


We have other Examples of this Manner in Cicero's 
Pleading for Cluentius; one amongſt many is as fol- 
lows ; Here, Fathers Conſcript, appear your Do- 


< ings, glorious Doings indeed; but, as J have faid, 
e they are not mine but yours.” | 


Sometimes the Word which finiſhes one Period 


begins the next, and this Manner is ors. among 
Poets; th 


Ling to Gallus, Miſes, tring your 1 
Your Aid, to Gallus, never was delay d. 


The ſame Manner is not unfrequent with Orators, 
as Cicero ſays of Catiline, The Traitor lives; lives! 


« did I ſay? he mixes with the Senate.“ of the 


ſame 


ce as - CD | 3 
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ſame Kind is the following, where the like Sentiment 
18 kept up thro? the ſeveral Members of a Period; cc 1 
gave him up to all Dangers, I expoſed Mc all 
* Deceit, T abandoned him e all Envy.“ This, my 


Lords, is your Decree,” this is your Opinion, this 
is your Determination.“ Some call this Manner, 


Metonymy, others, a Disjunction; and both Terms 


are proper, tho' they vary in being ſeparate Dep 
nations for the ſame Thing. 

Sometimes we have an Agiragation of Words of 
the fame | Signification. Says Cicero to Catiline; 


Since ſuch, O Catiline! is the Situation of your 


« Affairs, finiſn what you have planned; for once 
“march out of the City; ; or Gates are open, they 
invite you to be gone.” And in another Place 


he ſays, Catiline is gone, he is vaniſhed, he is 


** eſcaped, he is fally'd out.” Cecilius thinks that in 
this Manner there is a Pleonaſm, or a Redundancy 
of Words, and likewiſe in the following [Paſſage 


from Virgil, I myſelf ſaw before my Eyes. But 


I have already obſerved, that an unneceſſary Redun- 
dancy of Words is a Blemiſh in Eloquence 3 but, 
here, by Virgil's Management, it gives Strength and 
colouring to the Affirmation; for every Word con- 
tains an Idea. I therefore cannot ſee why Cecilius 
blames this Paſſage in particular, for he may as well 
give the Term of Pleonaſm to N Expreſſion that 
is redoubled, repeated, or added. 

Sometimes, we make Uſe of not only an Aggrega- 


tion of Words, but of Sentiments with the ſame Mean- 


ing. Says Cicero, in his Pleading for Raſcius, Pre- 
wy ſumptuous Guilt is the Fury that torments; an 
evil Conſcience the Frenzy that rages; and ſting- 


« ing Reflection the Terrors that diſtract. Cit 


cumſtances of different Meanings may likewiſe be 
Vol. II. * | aggravated. 


which 1s leſs dilguiſed, 40 more palpable, and there- 


aggravated, . He was impelled by a Woman, by 


the Cruelty of the Tyrant, by Affection for his 


Father, by blind Reſentment, Raſhneſs, Madneſs.” 
I cannot agree with thoſe who call this Manner 
a Complication of Figures, ſince it proceeds. upon 
one ſingle Figure, admitting of various Words, 
ſome of them ſignifying the ſame, and ſome: a dit. 


ferent, Thing. Thus Cicero ſays, & L appeal to my 


« Enemies, Whether all thoſe Matters were not 
<« traced, found out, laid open, removed, un- 
“ done, extinguiſhed by me.” Here three Words 


have one Signification, and three have another. The 


laſt Example, however, and the foregoing, by throw. 
ing out the Conjunctions form another Figure which 


is very beautiful, when we are ſpeaking earneſtly 
and eagerly, becauſe every Word makes an e 


lion, and the Objects are multiplied. 
This Figure, which you may call the Figure of 


Drgunttion, is made ule of not only in fingle Words, 


but Sentences; / Thus Cicero, ſpeaking againſt Me- 
tellus, ſays, ** Such of the Accomplices as were diſ- 


„covered, were called in, committed to Cuſtody, 


* brought before the Senate, examined in the Senate.“ 
Oppoſed to this is a Figure that abounds with Con- 


junctions often repeated: Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of 


the Libyans, deſcribes them as having, each Man 


,a Houſe, and a Fire- ſide, and Arms, and a Spar- 


* tan Dog, and a Cretan Quiver.” Both thole Fi- 
gures are form'd upon the ſame Principles, for the 
Disjunctive gives Keenneſs and Earneſtneſs to a Style, 
While the Re-iteration marks the Paſſion, which, as 
it were, forces out the ſame Words again and 
again. 

The Gradation, or Climax, 18 effected by /an Art, 


fore 
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fore it ought to be more ſparingly uſed (a). The fol- 
lowing is a fine Example of this Figure: * Africanus, 
« by Any, acquired Merit; by Merit, Glory; 
& and by Glory, Envy.” We have another Ex- 
ample from Calvus: We have now no more Trials 
« for Oppreſſion, than for Treaton ; no more for 
“ Treaſon, than for public Corruption; no more 
for public Corruption, than for Bribery ; no more 
for Bribery, than for every Violation of every 
Law.“ We have ſome Examples of this Kind 
amongſt the Poets, as when Homer deduces. the Mi- 
gration of a Sceptre, from the Hand of Jupiter to 
that of Menelaus, And one of our dramatic Poets 
brings a Progeny from Jupiter to his own Times. 
Some Figures ſuppreſs Words, to give the Style 
more Concileneſs and Variety. I have already ſpoken 
of the Synecdoche, which is a Figure of that Kind, 
and its Property lies in the Meaning of a Sentence 
being fully comprehended,. notwithſtanding the Sup- 
preſſion. Thus Cælius, ſpeaking againſt Antony, ſays, 
The Greek to be-aſtoniſhed with Joy.” Here the 
Word began is underſtood, though it is ſuppreſſed. 
And Cicero writing to Brutus, No Talk but of you 
% for what better? There is a Figure a- kin to 
this, where certain Expreſſions are with-held for De- 
cency ſake. Virgil, for Inſtance, makes one of his 


Shepherds ſay, 


I know both how and © YOM the Goats ſteod by, 
The Nymphs were kind and laugh'd 


Some call this Figure Apoſiopęſis, or the . of 
Silence, but I think improperly ; ; for in the Apo- 


(a) In the Original, . there is an Example from the Oration 
of Demoſthenes for Cteſi, Phon; but it is ſo depraved that I aan 
tollowe the Abbe Gediyn in not tranſlating it. 


| UV: 2 | fopehis 
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Aapeſis we do not, all at once, ſee what is ſuppreſſed, 
and it requires ſeveral Words to ſupply it, but here 
only one Word is wanting, and you inſtantly find 
it out. 

I have already touched upon the Figure that ! is 
effected, by throwing out the Copulatives ; ; bur there 
is a third, which is effected by the Junction of ſe- 
vefal Sentences to one Word, to which they all re- 
fer; for Inſtance, © Modeſty was defeated by Luſt, 
” Baſhfulnefs by Boldneſs, Reaſon by Madneſs.” 
Thou, O Catiline] art none of thoſe, whom the 
Senſe of Shame reclaims from Diſhonour ; Fear, 
„ from Danger; or Reaſon from Rage.” It is by 
a Kind of Application of this Figure we call our De- 
ſcendants of both Sexes our Sons, we mingle Singu- 
lars with Plurals, and fometimes it connects two 
Circumſtances that are quite different from one ano- 
ther; for Example, The covetous Man is in want 
„ of what he has, as well as of what he has not.” 
Some refer to this the Diſtinctions between reſembling 
Virtues and Vices ; for example, © to your Cunning 
you give the Name of Wiſdom, of Valour to 
** your Preſumption, and of Oeconomy to your 
„ Avarice;“ but as this Manner is entirely reſolved 
into Definition, I am in doubt whether it can be 
called a Figure, 

A Tranſition from one Quality to another, of a 
ſimilar Kind, is another Manner. 


By lall ring to be brief, I grow obſcure. 


Another Figure, is calculated to ſtrike our Ears, 
and to raiſe our Attention, by a Colliſion of ſimilar, 
equal, or oppoſite Words. This we call a Parono- 
maſia, and it is effected in ſeveral Manners, and the 
lame Words may occur in different Caſes of the ſame 

Sentence. 
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Sentence. For Example, © Of all Things ſhe is 
« ignorant, in all Things ſhe is unhappy.” A Word, 
by being ſubjoined, often acquires more Significancy, 
«© The Man who devours another, Is he a Man?!“ 
Theſe Examples are eaſily imitated by, a Skilful re- 
doubling the fame Word, This Law, ſays Cicero, 
« was not a Law to private Men.” This laſt Ex- 
ample is pretty much the ſame with another Kind of 
Figure, which we may call Refraction, that is, when 
one Word is introduc'd into the ſame Diſcourſe in 
two different Senſes ; for Example, Says Proculus 
+ to his Son, you are always wiſhing for my Death.“ 
« ] do not with for it, Father,“ anſwers the Son. 
“ But, Sirrah, replies the Father, my Defire is that 
e you may be always wiſhing for it.” Some Effect 
is likewiſe rais'd from the ſimilar Sound of Words 
introduced in the ſame Sentence; for Example, He 
e was rooſted where he ought to have been roaſt- 
« ed (a).“ This Manner is next to that of pun- 
ning. Redreſs is not to be had from a Red- ack | 
Says Ovid, 


Furia, why ſpould I nol hit Vary call? 


But this Wit is low even in Converſation, where 
Jeſts are allowed: I am therefore ſurprized that 
ever they ſhould be recommenaed by any Rules, 
and the Examples I have given ought rather to in- 
duce my Reader to avoid, than to follow, this Man- 
ner. 

There is great Elegance, however, wn Fon a Simi- 
larity of Words is retained, ſo as to mark a diſtin- 
guiſhing Property. We have an Example of this 


(a) The low Manner, here taken Notice of by our Author, 
ought to be carefully handled ; and it is impoſlible literally to 
tranſlate the Examples he brings. 


U 3 | in 
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In Ciceros Invective againſt Catiline. This public 
Peſtilence, ſays he, will thus be repreſſed for a 
* Time, but not ſuppreſſed for ever.” The ſame 
Thing is ſometimes done by a Change of Prepoſi- 
tions. For example, will you ſuffer him, I ſay, 
eto eſcape, ſo that he may ſeem not as driven from, 
e but into the City?“ It is very beautiful and ſpi- 
rited, when the Play of Words is reconcileable to the 
Dignity of Sentiment; for example, By. being 
«© mortal he purchas'd Immortality.“ But this Man- 
ner is deteſtable when it degenerates into a Gingle; 
for Example, when one plays upon the Similarity of 
Names and Words. Scipio look'd ſheepiſh: “ Fa- 
„ thers conſcrib'd, ſaid one, let us not act as if we 
< were crcumſcrib'd.” * Becauſe he had a Share in 
«the Plow, he wanted to have a Share in the Go- 
TTV | 
Sometimes, however, a Sentiment may become 
ſpirited and beautiful merely by being convey'd in 
Words that have a Similarity in Sound (a). Some 
old Orators were extremely careful to keep up an 
Antitheſis, by oppoſing, to one another, Words ef a 
ſimilar Sound, Cadence, or Termination, Gorgias 
carried this Practice to Extravagance, and [ecrates 
ſtruck pretty much into it in his younger Days, nay 
Cicero had a Taſte for it; and it is far from being 
diſagreeable as he managed it, by putting it under 
Regulations, and by making the Weight of the 
Sentiment an Over-balance for the Puerility of the 


a) Here our Author gives an Example from his Father, who 
jt ſeems was a Pleader, but it cannot be. tranſlated into Erngli/h. 
A certain Perſon ſaid, he would die in his Command, rather 
than return unſucceſsful ; but happening to return unſucceſsful in 
a few Days, ſays Quinctilian's Father to him, Non exigo uti immo- 
riaris legationi, immorare: © I expected, ſaid he, that you would 
F not fail, though you did not fall, in your Command. 


Manner, 


% RT 
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Manner. For, that which of itſelf would ſeem an 
inſipid, trifling, Piece of Affectation, far from being 
ſtiff and forced, appears natural and ealy, when the 
Senſe and the Sound coincides. 

Similarity of Words is effected in four ren 
Firſt, where the Sounds are the fame, or pretty 
much the ſame: Poppies and Puppies; Flame and 
Fame; Hop and Hope. Or when Words have the 
ſame Termination : I expected a Purſe, and not a 
Curſe. » And this Manner has a very fine Effect when 
it coincides with the Sentiment: A loyal Subject 
may be ſometimes ſuſceptible of Diſatis/afion; but 
«© never of Di/affeftion.” Secondly, two Diviſions of 
the ſame Period may end alike, as in the laſt Ex- 
ample. Alliterations, or Redoublings of Letters at 
the Ends or Beginnings of Words, are continued 
through ſeveral Expreſſions. For Example; _— 
vas tireſome, tedious, and trifling.” And in La- 
lin. Cicero ſays, . Abiit, exceſſit, erupit, evaſi . Third- 
ly, where the Cadence falls upon the ſame Caſes, tho? 


without fimilar Terminations, and they anſwer re- 


gularly to one another, either in the Beginning, Mid- 
dle, or End of a Sentence. And ſometimes the 
Middle anſwers the Beginning, and the Beginning 
the End; juſt as Conveniency offers. The Pro- 


_ * teCtion I lately loſt, ſays Damitius Afer, tho' it did 


not ſcreen me from Danger, yet it ſaved me from 
“ Deſpair.” Fourthly, Similarity may conſiſt in 
all the Members of a Sentence being equal, that is, 
anſwering one another in Senſe and Situation. For 
Example; * It Impudence, at the Bar and in Courts 
„of Juſtice, is as powerful as Violence is in Wilds 


< and Deſarts, my Client muſt be as unequal a 


2 Match for his Opponent's Impudence here,” as he 
| 4 e was 
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« was for his Violence there.” This N N has a | 


very fine Effect. | 
The Antitheſi 7s, or the Lou point one Word 
by another, is effected by a regular Correſpondence 
of one Word with another; as, Modeſty was de- 
& feated by Luſt; Baſhfulneſs by Boldneſs ; Reaſon 
« was defeated by Madneſs.” Sometimes two Words 
are oppoſed to other two; Not my Capacity, but 
& thy Courage.” Sometimes one Sentiment to ano- 
ther: Let Envy, be powerful in Aſſemblies of the 
„People, but let her be humbled in Courts of 
% Juſtice.” Here we may very properly add an 
Antitheſis, which is mark'd by a Diſtinction; The 
„ People of Rome are Foes to private Luxury, but 
Friends to publick Magmficence,” But I ſhall now 
give an Example from Cicero, which contains all the 
| Beauties of this Manner. This, my Lords, is a 


* Law, not adopted by Cuſtom, but inherent to our 


“ Being; a Law not received, learned, or read, but 
&* an eſſential, cogenial, inſeparable Character of 
Nature; a Law which we have not by Iuſtitulion, 
e but by Conſtitution ; not derived from Authority, 
© but exiſting with Conſciouſneſs.” Here, through 
the whole of this Quotation, we ſee every Property 
has its Oppoſite. But this is not always the Caſe; 
witneſs the following Example from Rulilius. To 
6 us the immortal Gods firſt gave Corn; we were 


<< the ſole Proprietors of that Gift, and we diſtri- 


s buted it thro” all Lands. Our Anceſtors left us 
* a Commonwealth, and we have delivered our Al- 
lies from Slavery.“ 

A Figure may likewiſe be form'd by a Converſion 
of Terms, as when Socrates ſaid. I do not live 
that I may eat, but I eat that I may live.” And in 
the following Example from Cicero, where the Caſes 

under 
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undergo a mutual Converſion, which is {6 managed, 
that both Members of the Sentence. end with the 
ſame Tenſes. That without Envy, the Guilt may 
ce be puniſh'd, and without, Guilt the Envy may be 
« Jaid aſide.” The following is an Example of ano- 
ther Kind: For tho' the Skill of Raſcius is ſuch, 
* that he ſeems the only Man worthy: to tread the 
« Stage, yet his Life is ſo amiable, that he appears 
“ alone worthy to be exempted from that Profeſ- 
« ſion.” There is likewiſe an agreeable Manner of 
oppoling Names to one another: If Antonins is 
* Conſul, Brutus is our Enemy : If Brutus has op 
« ſerved his Country, Antonius is our Enemy,” 

It is needleſs for me to deſcend to farther Parti- | 
culars, becauſe this Subject has been handled, by 
Writers, who have not conſidered it as Part of their 
Work, but have compoſed whole Treatiſes upon it, 
ſuch us Cæcilius, Dionyſias, Rutilius, Corniſicius, Viſel- 
lius, and ſeveral others. And many Moderns now 
living bave equal Merit an the ſame Account. To 
ſay the Truth, it is poſſible for one to invent many 
more Figures of Speech; but I deny it is poſſible 
for him to invent any that excel thoſe which are to 
be found in our eminent Authors. For Cicero, that 
great Maſter of Eloquence, in his third Pook, con- 
cerning the Charafter and Qualiſications of an Orater, 
mentions many Figures, which by omitting in his 
Speaker, (a Treatiſe which he wrote afterwards) he 
ſeems himſelf to have . condemn'd. Some of them 
are ſentimental, rather than verbal, Figures. And 
ſome of them are no Figures at all, I ſhall there- 
fore omit mentioning thole Authors who have carried 
the Art of inventing Figures to an Exceſs, and have 
confounded the argumentative with the figurative 
Manner. 

There 
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There is one ſhort Piece of Advice I think pro- 
per to give with regard even to real Figures, which is, 
that as a judicious Application of them embelliſhes 
a Style, ſo an immoderate hunting after them renders 
it ridiculous. Some Speakers there are, who, neg-. 
lecting the Weight of Argument, and the Power of 
Sentiment, think they do mighty Matters, if they turn 
and twiſt a Parcel of empty Words into Figures, and 
therefore they go on toftring them togetherwithoutEnd. 
But it is as ridiculous for a Man to aim at Eloquence, 
when he has no Meaning, as it would be to aim at 
Gefture and Attitude without a Body, Even. the 
moſt beautiful Figures ought not to be too thick 
fown. We knom chat the, Command of Features, 
and the Turn of the Look have fine Effects in Plead- 
ing; but if a Man was for ever to be rolling about, 
and torturing his Eye- balls, twiſting his Features, 
and knitting his Brows, he would be laughed ar. 
Eloquence in her Appearance is open and role! ; 
but tho' her Features ought neither to be inſenſible, 
nor unalterable, yet the Look which Nature gives 
her, fits in general moſt gracefully upon her, 

The great Accompliſhment of an Orator is to 
know how to ſpeak moſt ſuitably to Place, Cha- 
rater and Occaſion, for the Property of moſt of 
the Figures I have mention'd is to pleaſe the Ear. 
But when an Orator is to raiſe the Emotions of De- 
teſtation, Hatred, or Compaſſion, can we bear him, 
if he rages, weeps, and deprecates in Time and Mea- 
ſure, in ſmooth-turn'd Periods, and a delicate Ca- 
dence ? No, upon ſuch Occaſions, a curious choice 
of Periods makes a Speaker's Sincerity ſuſpected, 
and the more Art he diſcovers, the leſs Credit he 
obtains. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


| ConcrrninG ComrosrTiON.. | 


| KN OW not if any Part of Tully's 98 Works 
L is more laboured, than that concerning Compoſi- 
tion. Therefore, I ſhould not have preſumed to have 
touched upon that Subject after him, had not ſeveral 
Writers, his Cotemporaries, in Letters addreſſed to 
himſelf, ventured to find fault with his Rules about 


Compoſition. And ſeveral, ſince his Days, have pub- v7 


liſhed Treatiſes upon that Subject. Therefore, in ge- 
neral, I agree with Cicero. And with regard to thoſe 
Points, which are uncontrovertible, I ſhall be con- 
ciſe. But, perhaps, I ſhall be more diffuſe; where. 1 
differ from him; yet while I am laying down my own 
Judgment, I ſhall leave my Reader to his. 

I am ſenſible that ſome are againſt all Study of 
Compoſition, and maintain that an unpoliſhed Style, 
the Words ſtanding as Chance directs, is the moſt 
manly, as well as the moſt natural. Now, if, by Na- 
tural, they mean a Style dictated by pure Nature, 
pyithout the leaſt Poliſh or Cultivation, no Part of 
our Art can there take place. For Mankind at firſt 
ſpoke without Rules or Inſtruction ; they knew not 
how to prepoſſeſs by an Introduction, to inſtruct by 
a Narrative, to prove by Arguments, or to work 
upon Paſſions . They were, therefore, ignorant of all 
thoſe Particulars, as well as Compoſition; but if it is 
wrong to improve upon their Manner, it was wrong 
for their Poſterity to exchange their Huts for Houſes, 
their Hides for Cloaths, or their r 
Woods for Towns and Cities. 

Where is the Art that has exiſted ſince the Begin- 
ning of the World? Is there aught that may not be 

| 7 meliorated 
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meliorated by Culture? Why do we bind up the 
Vines, why do we dig round them? Why clear our 
Fields of Weeds; lines the Soil produces them? 
Why do we tame Animals which are untractable by 
Nature? But becauſe whatever is beſt accommodated 
to Nature is moſt natural. Now, is a Thing that is 
rude and unconnected, ſtronger than what is well 
compacted and well placed? For if ſome Fops (a) 
in Literature mince and fritter their Style, while o- 
thers indulge themſelves in wild Rants and extrava- 
gant F lights, are we to call any thing of that Kind 
Compoſition ? Obſerve with how much more Force 
2 River proceeds, when it rolls along without Ob- 
ſtruction, than when its Stream is divided, broken, 
and weakened by interpoſing Stones and Rocks; in 
like Manner a well- connected Style, delivered with 
its full Powers, is preferable to | that which is rough 
and ragged. 

Why 1 ſhould we imagine Beauty to be in- 
compatible with Strength, ſince Skill improves the 
Force of Every pin, and Art is always accompanied 
by Gracefulneſs ? Have we not the greateſt Pleaſure 
in beholding the Courſe of the Javelin that is de- 
hvered with the greateſt Addreſs? and the Archer, 
who knows how, to aim his Arrow with ſuperior 
Skill, is always the moſt graceful in his Appearance 
and Attitude. In all Combats and Exerciſes of 
Arms, they who have the fineſt Motions, and the 
moſt dextrous Addreſs, are moſt ſuccelsful either in 
aſſaulting or defending. 

In my Opinion, therefore; Compoſition ſerves, as 
it were, to give Force and Velocity to Sentiments, 
25 Strings or Engines do to Projectiles. Therefore 


a. Orig. C Sata corum, & Gulliaubo rum. 
every 


Ns Man of Knowledge and Experience knows, 6 
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what vaſt Efficacy Compoſition 1 is, not only! in plea 


ing the Ear, but in moving the Paſſions. For in the 


firlt place, that which ſtrikes againſt our Ear cannot 
enter into the Mind, to which the Ear is, as it were, 
the Veſtible. In the next place, Nature is delighted 
with Harmony. As a Proof of this, muſical Inſtru: 
ments, when finely touched, without any Expreſſion 
of Words, lead the Hearer from one Affection to an- 
other, as the Maſter pleaſes. In our ſacred Enter- 
tainments of Muſic, ſome Notes are fitted to rouze, 
and others to allay, the Paſſions; ſome are fitted to 
inſpire Courage, and others to move Compaſſion; 
and the Notes of an Army? s March to Battle are 
different from thoſe of its March to a Rendezvous. 
It was a conſtant Practice with the Pythagoreans, while 
upon the Watch, to rouze their Spirits by the Notes 
of the Lyre, that they might be more vigorous for 


Action; and the 1 5 Lyre, when they went to Reſt, 


compoſed and ſoothed their Minds, and ſettled every | 
Tumult of the Thought. Now, if there is ſo power- 
ful, yet ſilent, an Effect in Airs and Tunes, the ſame 
Effect muſt be much more powerful in Eloquence. | 
As it is of great Importance to find proper Words 
for our Sentiments, ſo it is of equal to turn thoſe 
Words in ſuch a Manner, as to produce a pleaſing; 
and harmonious Period. Sometimes à Sentiment 
may be but low, and the Exertion mean, yet a fine 
Effect may ariſe from the Compoſition alone; nay, 
what may appear to us ſtrong, harmonious and beau- 
tiful in the Elocution, ſhall loſe all its Power, De- 
light and Gracefulneis, if we tranſpoſe and change 
the Order of its Words. Cicero, in his Speaker, 
makes this Experiment upon ſome Paſſages of his 
OW; 
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own (a); where by altering the Order of the Words, 
they become as ſo many broken, pointleſs Darts, that 
fall . without doing Execution. He likewiſe cor- 
rects ſome Paſſages in the Orations of Gracchus, which 
he thought were harſh. This was noble in that great 
Maſter of Eloquence ; but let us be contented with 


the Merit of bracing whatever is flack, and of round- 


ing whatever is rough in our own Compoſitions. For 
why ought we to have recourſe to foreign Compoſi- 


tions, when we may make the Experiment upon our 


own Writings? One Thing I am convinced of, that 
the more beautiful a Period is, either in Senſe or 
Compoſition, the more diſagreeable it appears when 
you diſarrange its Words. For the Neglect of the 
Arrangement becomes more remarkable by the Bril- 
hancy of the Expreſſions. 

I am therefore ready to ackbowledae, that perfect 
Compoſition is the finiſhing Excellency of an Orator, 
yet, at the ſame time, I muſt be of Opinion that the 
Antients applied to Compoſition as far as their Skill 
reached. Neither does the great Authority of Cicero 
himſelf perſuade me that Lyfas, Herodotus and Thu- 
cxdides diſregarded Compoſition. The Manner of 
each might be different from that of Demoſthenes or 
Plato, each of whom had a different Manner. 

A ſprightly Cadence muſt have corrupted and de- 
ſtroyed the fine, delicate Diction of Lyczas, becauſe it 
would have ſpoiled the Gracefulneſs of that ſimple, 


(a) Tho' the Obſervation here is extremely jult, and applicable 
to the Exgliſs Language, yet the Paſſage of Cicero is not to be 
tranſlated with a View to its Harmony, the particular Property of 
which is incommunicable in another Tongue, as the Reader may 
judge from the Original, which is, Nam negue me divitie mo- 
% went, quibus omnes Africanos & Lælios multi wenalitii mercato- 
oo reſque ſuperarunt. Cicero ſays, that a ſlight Alteration in the 


Diſpoſition of the Words would ſpoil the Effect of this Period, wiz. 


Multi. ſuperaverunt mercatores, Senalitiigue.“ 


3. unaffected 
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unaffected Manner which is his Characteriſtic, and 
have hurt the Credit which it commanded. For we 
are to remark, that the Orations he wrote were to be 
pronounced by other People, who being ignorant 
and illiterate, he was obliged to ſuit his Compoſi- 


tions to ſuch Characters; and this, of itſelf, is ot 
great Art of Compoſition. 


As to Hiſtory-Writing, its Manner ct to be 
quick and rapid, without being broken by full-turn'd 
Feriods, without admitting thoſe Breathing-Places ſo 
neceſſary for a Pleader, and thoſe Arts which the 
Orator often employs in the Beginning, and the 
Cloſe of a Sentence. Mean while, when Thucydides in- 
troduces a Speech into his Narrative, we meet with 
ſome [harmonious Cadences, and well-mark*d Di- 
ſtinctions. As to Herodotus, if I am a Judge, his 
Manner is Harmony itſelf, and the Dialect in which 
he writes is ſo agreeable, that it ſeems to comprehend 
every latent Property of Muſic. But I ſhall hereafter 
conſider their different Purpoſes ; ; at preſent I am 
to inſtruct my Orator in the beſt Manner of Com- 
poſing. | 

In the firſt place then, one Kind of Proſe Sty ic is 
cloſe and compacted ; another, ſuch as that we uſe 


1n Letters, in Converſation, is looſe ; unleſs when we 


treat of Subjects out of the common Road of either 3 
ſuch as Philoſophy, or Government, and the like. 1 
do not mean that even a looſe, detached, Style has 
not peculiar Cadences and Numbers, which are per- 
haps more difficult to hit upon, than thoſe of the 
other Manner; for neither Converſation nor epiſto- 
lary Writing ought to be upon a perpetual Yawn by 
ſequent Vowels, or void of proper Stops, but to ſhun 
a labour'd Fluency, and a cloſe Adheſion, and all 
flucied Regularity, of Words. Nay, inſtead of 


being 
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being conſtrained, they will be e way by | 


Meaſures and Numbers. 

Sometimes, in petty Cauſes, the a Stebpliciey of 
_ Expreſſion is graceful ; but this ariſes from a Pecu- 
liarity of the Numbers, which comes not within the 
Rules of Art; and even theſe are ſo diſguiſed, that 
they are not INE POET omg but wy their 
Effects. 

But as to the cloſe 220 compaſted, Proſe-Style, it 
admits of three Forms, diſtinguiſhed by Commas, 
Colons, Full-Stops or Periods: And in this Kind of 
Compoſition three Requiſites are to be obſerved; 
Order, Connexion, and Numbers. As to Order, it 
takes place in ſingle Words, or more; with regard to 
the former we are to avoid a Dwindling of Style, for 
whatever is weak ought to be ſubjected to what 1s 
ſtrong. Thus, Sacrilege-'is a higher Crime than 
Theft, and Robbery than Impudence. For every 


Sentence ought to riſe and gather Strength in its Pro. 


greſs, as in that fine Paſſage from Cicero, when he 
mentions Antony's Throat, Sides, and Prize- fight- 


ing Perſon ;” for there, ſomewhat that is greater 


ſucceeds what is more inconfiderable; and the Sen- 
tence muſt have dwindled, had he proceeded from 
the Perſon to the Sides, and from them to the Throar. 
In ſome Caſes, Nature dictates the Order. Thus, 1 
would mention Men before Women, Day before 
Night; the Riſing before the Setting of the Sun, or 
any other Body, rather thanthe Reverſe. AWord may 
be ſo prepoſterouſly placed as to become redundant: 
Brothers that are Twins; we lay no more than if we 
had ſaid Trins. 

J am againſt too great an Exactitude, by placing 


the Nominative always. before the Verb, the Verb 


before the Adverb, the Subſtantive before che Ad- 
3 . jective 
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jeftive and the Pronoun. Tor che oppoſite Praftics 


has often an exceeding good Effect. I difa 


likewiſe of thoſe,” who are ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, as to 


tie themſelves down to the Order of Time, ſo as never 
to mention one Thing, without mentioning, what 


Matter may be ſo circumſtanced as that a poſterior 
Fact may be of infinitely more Conſequence than the 


antecedent, which, for that Reaſon, og to be paſt. : 


poned. . 


Where the Matter will ſuffer it, it is by far the 5 
beſt Manner to terminate a Period with'a Verb. For 


the Energy of Style lies in Verbs. But ou¹,. that 
Manner occaſion any Roughneſs, we muſt conſult 
Harmony; as was done frequently by the greateſt of 
the Greek and Latin Poets and Orators. Where the 
Verb does not cloſe the Period, the Hyperbate takes 
place. And indeed it may be ranked amongſt thoſe 


Tropes of Figures that improve a Style. For we 


have no Occaſion to weigh every Quantity of a Word 
that enters into Proſe. Therefore we can remove 


them from one Patt of a Sentence to another, where 


they may ſtand the moſt conveniently: Juſt as in a 
Maſs of rude Stones, even the largeſt, and the moſt 
unſhapely, may find a Place where it can ſerve to 
Uſe and Advantage. Moſt happy is that Style, 
where regular Order and proper Connection falls in 
with an harmonious Cadence. 

I have already obſerved, that ſome Tranf) - ofitions 
are too long; others do hurt to the Style; and FT 
are affected merely to give it an Air of Gai 


Gallantry for Inſtance, a Deſcription which "Mece- 


nas gives us (a), where: he introduces a Gaiefy of 


(a) Orig. Sole & Aurora rubent puri. Inttr ſera mut s 


fraxinos. Ne exeguias quidem unus inter miſerrimes wviderem "means. 


Ver, II. X Ex- 


went before. This, in general, I own is right; but a 
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Expreſſion - and Ideas, upon a very melancholy 
Subject. | 
Sometimes a Word his great W by ſtanding 


in a particular Part of a Sentence, and, in another 
Part of it, would be either over- looked, or over- 


clouded. Thus in Cicero's Deſcription of Antony's 
Debauches, by placing a certain Word (4) in the 
Cloſe of a Period, he gives it a wonderful Effect, 
which would be quite loſt, if it ſtood in any other 


Part of the Sentence. Afer uſed, eſpeciallyin his Intro- 


duct ons, that he might give his Style an Air of Sim- 


plicity, to finiſh his Period by ſome tranſpoſed Word, 
becauſe being an Enemy to all the enchanting Deli- 


cacy and Smoothneſs of Periods, while they were 
gliding pleaſingly on, he threw in ſome Expreſſion 
to interrupt and diſturb their Current ; for Example, 
Hearlily, my Lords, do 1 thank you (c). And in his Plead- 
ing for Like, By them both, before your Tribunal, my 


Client is brought in danger. It is perhaps needleſs to 


inform my Readers that an injudicious Diſpoſition of 
Words in a Period gives it often an ambiguous 
Meaning. Thus much I thought proper to ſpeak 
concerning the Diſpoſition, of Words. For if that is 
ill judged, a Period may be both fluent and harmo- 
nious, yet muſt the Style be conſidered as careleſs and 
flovenly. 

I am now to ſpeak of Smoothneſs. And that con- 
fiſts in Words, Parts of Sentences, and Periods. For 
all their Beauties and Blemiſhes conſiſt in a proper 
Diſpofitton. That I may treat of theſe in Order: In 


the firſt Place, ſome Blemiſhes are ſo e that 


- (6) Ori g. Ut tibi neceſſs Net in conſtectu popult Romani omers 


nofri dit. 


(e) Orig. Gratias agam continuo. 2 utriſque apud te 8 
3 Lalia. | 


they 
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they hurt even the moſt Uninſtructed; for Inſtance, 


when the laſt Syllable of one Word, and the firſt of 
the next, running into one another, form a Word 
that is unſeemly and indecent; or when, by a Con- 
courſe of Vowels, a Period is made to my to. 
hobble, and, as it were, to groan. 


Long Vowels,' following one another, Have the 


vworſt Effect; eſpecially when they are ſuch as require 


an Extenſion of the Throat and Mouth. This is not ſo 
obſervable in the Colliſion of the E or the 1, when the 
firſt Vowel is pronounced full, and the latter quick. 


A ſhort Vowe! after a long, or a long after a ſhort, 


is not very diſagreeable; and two ſhort Vowels to- 
gether are leſs ſo. In ſhort, a Colliſion of Vowels is 
more or leſs diſagreeable, according as they require 
the ſame or a different Extenſion or Compreſſion of 
the Organs. Mean while, we are not to conſider this 
as a Matter of mighty Moment, and I know not 
which Extreme 1s worſt, that of neglecting, ' or re- 
garding, it too much. For, very oſten, too great 
a Fear of falling into it interrupts the beautiful 
Career of Eloquence, and diverts the Speaker from 
nobler Conſiderations. Therefore, as it diſcovers 
Negligence to fall into this Fault, ſo it is mean to 
be always in a Panic for fear of it. 

There is ſome Reaſon for blaming the Followers 


of Tfocrates, and eſpecially Weopompus, for their over- 
ſcrupulous Attention to this Point; of which De- 


moſthenes and Cicero were leſs regardful. For the 
melting two Vowels into one, which we call a Syna- 
loepha, may render a Period ſmoother than it would 
be, were each Word to end with its own terminating 
Vowel. . Sometimes there is a Grace in Words that 
require a large Extenſion of the Mouth ; for, thereby, 

A.-2 | they 
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they, acquire an Air of Dignity (4). For the long 
Syllables, which we call the prefcrable ones, give 
Time to breathe, which is neceſſary, where there is a 
great Concourſe of Vowels. Here I ſhall introduce 
the Words of Cicero upon this Subject; © As to the 
2 Yawning and Concourſe of Vowels, it contains 

% ſomewhat that is indeed eſſeminate, but, at the 
e ſame time, it diſcovers a Negligence that is nor 
« quite ungraceful ; becauſe it ſhows a Speaker to 
be more intent 0. his Matter, than his Ex- 

« preſſion.” ?. 

. With, regard to Confonants, thoſe which are ſharp 
are apt to have a diſagreeable Effect by their Hiſſing, 
or Snarling ; for Example, when an (s) falls in with an 
(x) Virtue's XERxES ; Art's Studies, For this Reaſon 
ſome (e) have been known to ſuppreſs the (s) at the 

End of a Word. when the next Word begun with 

another Conſonant, eſpecially an (s). This Practice 
is blam'd by Lauranius, and defended by Meſſala. 
For it is thought that Lucilius, the old Latin Poet, o- 
mitted the laſt (s) when be was to ſay, Serenus fuit, 
and, Dignus loco. This, Cicero tells us, was a com- 
mon Practice with old Orators, (f) even with regard 
to other final Conſonants. They uſed to ſay, Belligerare, 
Po meridiem ; and Cato the: Cenſor faid, Die banc ; 
thereby ſoftening the (Mu) into an (x). When igno- 
rant People met with ſuch Examples in old Books, 
they uſed to correct the Orthography, and by blam- 
ing the Ignorance of _ C'S: oy Loni their 
frag EH 
e The Rte given by oer Author 155 | 


Th Prlchra Oratione acta omnino jadtare. 

Roh (e Viz. Servius. N 

© *(f) Theſe Words in naler are abſolutely 1 in oder: to 
make Senſe of this Paſſage, for they have flip'd out of the O- 


riginal. 
_ T here 


7 
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There is a Peculiarity in the (M), that when it 


ends a Word, which precedes another Word begin- 
ning with a Vowel, it is almoſt ſunk ; for Inſtance, 
multum ille, quantum erat. Here it ſounds almoſt like 
another Letter, and, without being entirely ſup- 


preſſed, it ſerves as a Baer between the two 
Vowels. "FD 
Care ought likewiſe to i taken „chat the laſt Syl- 


lables of one Word are not the ſame with the begin- 


ning Syllables of that which immediately follows. 
The Reader will not be ſurprized that I recommend 
this Caution, when he reflects, that Cicero himſelf 
falls into the Error in a Letter to Brutus. (g) He re- 
peats the ſame Overſight i in the following nen bn 


A Bleſnig fing, for thy moſt happy Hap. | 
Too many Monoſyllables, ſucceeding one nd 


have likewiſe a bad Effect; for they neceſſarily make 


the Period hobble, by containing ſo many Stops and 


Rebounds. In like manner, we ought to guard againſt 
too long a Series of either ſnort or long Words 3 he- 


cauſe they render a Style tireſome. 5 or the ſame 
Reaſon, we ought to avoid ſttinging together ſimilar 
Cadences, Terminations, or Caſes; and introducing 
Verbs upon Verbs, and the like, without Interrup- 
tion; becauſe, even the Beauties of Style become 
tireſome, unleſs r are e with the nn of 


Varicty. 


We are not tied a to Uk Can Ruias d W. 7th re- 
gard to Sentences, or Parts of Sentences, that we 


| obſerve with regard to Words; yet, even in the for- 


mer, the Beginnings and Endings may fall in with 


(g) Orig. Res mibi inviſe viſe fu t, Brute. = "kink our Au- 


thor has not properly confidered this Paſſage ; for the Repetition 


Here blamed ſeems to have been purpoſely introduced by Cire: 0. 
1 SO one 


4 
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one another. But, in Compoſition, we ought to tako 
great Care to obſerve the Order in which we place 
our Words. Cicero gives us an Example of it in his 
Deſcription of Autom's ſhameful Behaviour after his 
Debauch. (4) But he reverſes this beautiful Order in 
his Pleading for Archias, when he ſays, (for I often 
repeat the ſame Examples to make them familiar to 
my Reader) Rocks and Deſarts are reſpondent to the 
Voice ; Muſick has Charms to ſooth and tame the 'horrid 
Savage, Here, I ſay, were the Order of the Words 
reverſed, the Sentiment would riſe and improve in 
its Progreſs; but, though it is more difficult to 
move. Stones than Brutes, yet the Order in which 
Cicero has arranged the Words is the moſt graceful. 
I will now paſs to Numbers. 6 

Whatever regards the Structure, che conn 
and the Conmectiche of Words, conſiſts either in 
Numbers, which are employed according to their 
Length or Shortneſs, or in Meaſures, which are ap- 
plicable to Lines. Now, though both Numbers and 
Meaſures are compoſed of Feet, yet the Difference 
between them is material. For Numbers conſiſt in a 
certain Space of Time, but Meaſures require Order 
likewiſe. The Property, therefore, of the firſt is 
Quantity, and of the other Quality, 
In Numbers, the Feet may be equal; for Exam- 
ple, the Dachylus, which contains a long Syllable 
equal to two ſhort ones. Other Numbers have the 
ſame Property; but this is beſt known. For every 
School- boy knows, that a long Syllable contains two 
Times, and a ſhort Syllable only one. The Propor- 
tion may likewiſe be Se/qui-alteral, that is, it may 
contain two Quantities, the laſt of which muſt be equal 


(») Nam & womens fruſtis eſculentis, vinum RE 7 oo gremium 
Jaum Q totum tribunal implevit. 
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to one and a half of the other. The Pæon is a Foot 
of this kind; for it contains one long Syllable, and 
three ſhort ones. Equal to this, are three ſhort ones 
and a long one; or any other Quantities that bears 
the ſame Proportion as nine does to fix, or thirty to 
twenty. Or the Proportion may be double; for Ex- 
ample, the Iambus, which conſiſts of a Short and a 
Long, which is in 1 ſame een as a —_ ac 
a ShƷitiu. 

In the. Dal mne as a FO It is indiffe- 
rent whether the two ſhort Syllables come firſt or 
laſt, becauſe there Time is only regarded. But in 
a Verſe, an Anapeſt, or a Spondee, cannot ſtand for a 
Dafyl, and the Pæon muſt begin with a long Sylla- 
ble. A Line of Poetry, likewiſe, does not admit of 


one Dactyl or one Spondee to ſtand for another. For 


Example, the following Line in Virgil has five Dac- 


tyls immediately ſucceeding one another; 


Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Ohmpi. LY 


Here, if you alter the Poſition of the Daclyls, you 
deſtroy the whole Structure of the Verſe. | 

Even Proſe (i) has its Feet: And very often, 
without our being ſenſible of it, it runs into all Kinds 
of Meaſures. Nay, we have had Grammarians ſo 
over curious, that they have reduced Proſe Works 
into Tric and other Meaſures. But Cicero again 
and again ſays, that all the Beauty of Diſpoſition 
conſiſts in Numbers or Notes; and he is blamed by 


| ſome, as if he wanted to bind Proſe down to the 


Laws of Verſe ; for Verſification conſiſts 1a Notes. 


(i) I have here omitted ſome Part of the Original, which can 
be of no manner of Service to an Engl Reader, becauſe it is 
applicable only to Latin Verſe. What J have tranſlated of that 
Kind may be of Ule, even in Engle Compoſitions, | 


* 4 | ox. 
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or Numbers, according to Cicero nn . _ Fire 
pn” him lays, ar[} 110 1212 


* have the N umbers,, if * knew the n ords.. 


And Horace ſpeaks of Doves: or vue, afuleBed t 
ng-ol | 

The following Paſſoge is likewiſe objeted 1-to in 
Cicero: Nor would Demoſthenes have brandiſhed ſo 
„many Thunderbolts, had he not, by Numbers, 
* given them Force and Rapidity.“ Here, I cannot 
be of opinion, that Cicero meant that the Style of 
Demoſthenes was ſet to Notes; becauſe Notes have one 
certain regular Effect, and a regular Return, which 
is far from being the Caſe with regard to the Style 
of Demoſthenes. The Meaning, . therefore, of Cicero is 
noble, and he often repeats it, that he requires a 
Compoſition to be harmonious according to its Sub- 
ject; and that a Style ſhould approach nearer. ta 
that Juſtneſs of Numbers required in Poetry, than 
to that Broadneſs and Clowniſhneſs which diſregards 
all Kind of Melody. In like manner, as we love to 
ſee a young Gentleman diſcover by his Air and Mo- 
tions, that he has learnt his Exerciſes, rather than 
that they ſhould, reſemble thoſe of a profeſſed Mafter, 
or a mere Clown. But the Cauſes that effect the 
happy and muſical Turm of a Period certainly de- 
ſerve ſome Name; and I know no other Name than 
that of Numbers, oratorial Numbers, if you will; in 
like manner as we call an Enthymema, an oratorial 
Hllagiſm. For my own Part, that I may ſhun thoſe 
Reflections, which were thrown out even againſt Ci- 
cero, I hope it will be underſtood, that when I ſpeak 
of Numbers, 1 always mean, and always have meant, 
eraterial N umbers. 
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The Buſineſs of Arrangement is to connect toge- 


i ther Words that are eſtabliſhed, ſelected, and which 


have a determined Meaning. For Words which are 


void of that are to be rejected for others, however 
| harſh their Combinations may be. Mean while, a 


Speaker may ſelect a Word out of many, that ſigni- 
fy the fame Thing, and have the ſame Force. He 


may even add a'Word, if it is not quite impertinent, 


He may ſuppreſs one, if it is not eſſential. He may, 
by means of Figures, alter his Caſes and Numbers; 


and this Variety, even without Harmony, is often 


agreeable, becauſe it gives Gracefulneſs to the Com- 
poſition, In Compoſition, Reaſon may be for one 


Word, and Cuſtom for another; and either then 


may be choſen, as beſt ſuits the Author's Purpoſe. 

He is likewiſe to uſe his Diſcretion with regard to 
melting one Syllable into another, and in whatever 
does not hurt the Sentiment, or the Expreſſion. But 
in this Matter his great Buſineſs is, to know the par- 
ticular Uſe and Place of every Word; and this is 
the great Art of Compoſition ; the Effect, which 
the Arrangement of Words 8 e or a very 


inferior Conſideration. (x“) 


The Management of ben down; is much 
more difficult 3 in Proſe than in Verſe. For in the firſt 


place, a Verſe is ſhut: up in'a few Words, but in 


Proſe a Period may have a large Sweep. ' Secondly, 
one Verſe is always like another of the ſame Kind, 
and certain Rules are ſtated for all Verſes. But unleſs 
Proſe affords Variety, its Sameneſs grows tireſome, 
ſtiff, and affected. Beſides, the Numbers of. Proſt 

are diffuſed thro? its whole Body and Subſtance; be- 
cauſe every thing we ſpeak muſt neceffarily conſiſt of 


(4) This muſt be our Autkor's Meaning, for the kat? is 
WE depraved. 


long | 
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long and ſhort Syllables, out of ww ehr F cet 
are compoſed. 5 
| Harmony, however, is chiefly brd ind moſt 
perceptible, in the Cloſe of Periods. For there the 
Sentiment ends; and an Interval naturally divides it 


from the Beginning of the ſubſequent Sentence. Be- 


ſides, after the Ear has followed a Period that is kept 


up to its Cloſe, and is entertained, as it were, by a 
Fluency of Style, it is in the beſt Condition to judge 


of its Harmony. The Glow of Diction then ceaſes, 
and thereby we gain Time for Reflection on what we 
have heard. For this Reaſon, a Period, by being 
cloſed, becomes neither harſh, nor abrupt. - Becauſe 
the Mind thereby recovers afreſh its recollective Fa- 
culties. Here Eloquence ſhines forth with all its 
Powers ; the Hearer has his full Gratification, ant 
nothing but Applauſe ſucceeds. 

Next to the Cloſe of a Period, its Commencement 
requires our utmoſt Care; for there the Hearer is all 
Attention. But there is not the ſame Difficulty in the 
Commencement as in the Cloſe. For Words in the 
Commencement of a Period, being detached from 
the preceding ones, are not governed by them in their 
Cadences. But let preceding Words be ever ſo well 


arranged, they loſe their Gracefulneſs, if the Cloſe of 


the Period is abrupt and precipitate. Nay, it may 
happen that two Periods may. cloſe with the ſame 


Numbers, yet the one, by coming too abruptly to its 


Cloſe, may have far leſs Grace than the other. In 
this Reſpect, Cicero, in one or two Inſtances, is 
thought to have fallen ſhort of Demoſthenes (a). Even 
in Verſe, the Cloſing a Line with a Word that has a 


(2 The Original here is extremely depraved, nor are the Ex- 
ample; brought from Demoſf benes and Cicero by our Author, appli- 
cable to the Erglih Language, tho' his general Ob'ervation cer- 
pay is. 


great at 
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great many Syllables, renders it weak and ſpiritleſs, 
And we may ſay the ſame Thing of Proſe (5). 

The Middle of a Period likewiſe demands our At- 
tention, ſo that it may be well connected, without 
being drawling or tedious ; and without falling into 
another and a worſe: Fault, that of its conſiſting of 
ſhort, quick, pert Words, which gives it a Sound 
like that of a Child's Rattle. For tho' our greateſt | 
Cares ought to be employed about the Beginning and 
Cloſe of a Sentence or Period, yet the Middle too 
makes its Impreſſion, and requires proper, tho' ſlight, 
Pauſes; | in like manner, as a Man' $ — while he 
is running, leaves a Print. : 

We are therefore not only to take care how we be- 
gin and cloſe our Sentences and Periods, but likewiſe 

how to arrange the middle Part; tho? it is connected, 
and without any Full- Stop or Breathing. For that 
too admits. of certain, tho” concealed, Pauſes. The 
following Paſſage contains only a ſingle Sentiment, 
and requires but one Breath to pronounce it; I have 
obſerved, my Lords, the whole Pleading of the Proſecutor, 
to be divided into two. Parts. Yet even here are pro- 
per Pauſes to relieve om Breathing of the Speaker, 
without diſcontinuing ik s 

An entire Verſe is e unpardonable | in Proſe, 
and even Part of a Verſe ſtands'in it with a very bad 


Grace, eſpecially if the Period begins with Words 


that would ſtand properly at the Beginning of A 
Verſe, or ends with ſuch as might properly cloſe it. 
But the reverſe Practice has often an excellent Effect. 
For we may very well begin a Period with Words 
which might form the End of a Verſe, and cloſe it 


) This Obſervation is certainly true with regard to o Erg 
Verſe, but I think it is not applicable to Exgliſ Proſe, 


with 
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Care he had to render his Style ſmooth and flowing, 
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with thoſe which might begin it (c). Above all, a 
Period is very improperly cloſed by the End of an 
Hexameter . Line. An Example of this we have in 
one of the Epiſtles of Brutus. For they choſe not to 
have Guardians or Advocates, tho they were ſenſible that 
Caro Lovzp THEIR Cavss. But in Epiſtolary 
Writing, ſuch as this is, the Blemiſh is leſs ſenſible, 
becauſe the Style there. admits of almoſt as much 
Freedom as Converſation does. This proves that ſuch 
Tags of Verſes will drop unwittingly from us. But 
Brutus: was apt to fall into this Error from the Over- 


as Ennins often, nay Cicero ſometimes, does the ſame, 
Witneſs the firſt Words of his Pleading againſt Piſo 
Immortal Gods (d)] to what are we reſerv'd? 
Proſe Compoſitions admit of all the Feet made uſe 
of in Poetry. But thoſe Feet that are moſt full and 
long give the greateſt Weight to a Style; the Short 
make it quick and fluent. All are ſerviceable in their 
proper Places. For a Style muſt be egregiouſly 
faulty, if grave, ſolemn, Quantities are employed in 
thoſe Paſſages which require Quickneſs ; and ſwift, 
rebounding, Quantities. in thoſe that require Gravity. 
The Obſervations, however, that I have made upon 
the Quantities that enter into a Proſe Style, are not 
introduced to prevail with, an Orator, whoſe Style 

(c) Great Part of the Original here is rendered unintelligible by | 
the Tranſcribers and Editors. Therefore I bave omitted it. But 
were it not, it is entirely accommodated to the Genius of the 
Latin and the Greek Languages, and ſo far as can be judged of it, 
it is not a little fanciful, even applied to them. I have tranſlated 
all that can be of Uſe to an Engliſs Keader. 

(4) Here follows a long and no very infiruQtive Diſſertation in 
the Original concerning Greek and Latin Quantities, which l have 
omitted ; becauſe a Man of a good Ear, copious Elocution, and 
tolerable Judgment, can eaſily compaſs all that is intended by it, 


and they can be of Service to no Man withou: theſe Qualifications. 
= . ought 
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ought to be free and fluent, to ſpend his Time in 
meaſuring Feet and weighing Syllables. Miſerable 
and trifling muſt ſuch a Buſineſs be! The Man who 
ſhould wholly apply himſelf to that, will have no 
Time to beſtow on: Matters of greater Moment: For, 
abandoning all Regard for Senſe or Elegance he 
will employ himſelf, to ſpeak in the Terms of Tuti- 
lius, in ſuiting Stones for Moſaic Pavements, and Shells 
for Flowers, and Grotto-work, Such Littleneſs damps 
the Heat, and weakens the Force, of Genius; as we 
check a Horſe in his Career, and rein him in when 
we want him to amble. No, Numbers never will 
be wanting, if the Compoſition is juſt. In Proſe, as 
in Verſe, we ſet about it, without, at firſt, hitting up- 
on the proper Cadences: The Ear directs us, and 
by the fortuitous Repetition of the ſame Cadences, 
we obſerve when they become harmonious; and then, 
by Examination, we find them juft and meaſured. 
Practice therefore, in Writing, is ſufficient /'to in- 
ſtruct us in this Part of / Compoſition, and will give 
us 2 Habit of TN: ah. our "Words with Grace and 
men. vie 

After all J have ſaid, 1 am to obirow,' that we 
are not ſo much to regard the Scanning of a Proſe 
Period, as its whole Sweep. For Poets do not ſo much 
regard the five or ſix Feet that form a Verſe, as they 
do the Genius of Poetry, that is to infpirit the 
Whole. For Poetry was practiſed long before it was 
obſery'd, and Eunius very rightly bays, -: -.. 


That Fauns and Oracles indited Perſe. 


Compoſition, therefore, in Proſe, is the ſame with 
Verſification in Poetry. Now the Ear is beſt Judge 
of Compoſition. If a Period is full, the Ear is 


ſatisfied; if , the Ear requires ſomewhat 


more, 
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more. If harſh, it is hurt; if gentle, it is ſooth'd; 
if ſpirited, it grows eager; it reſts upon whatever 
is firm; it hates all Lameneſs; and loaths all Re- 
dundancy. Learned Men, therefore, judge of Com- 
| poſition, by the Art it requires, as well as the Plea- 
| ſure it gives : The unlearned by the latter only. 
: But certain Points are not to be communicated 
| by Rules. The Continuation of the ſame Caſe may 
| give Diſguſt; then we are to change it. But have 
; we any Rule into what other Caſe we are to change 
it? No. Figures often, by their Variety, relieve a 
Style that muſt flag without them. But what Fi- 
gures are we to employ ? Without Doubt, both ver- 
bal and ſentimental. But for this we can lay down 
no particular Rule; all we can do is to conſult the 
preſent Time, Occaſion, and Circumſtances. The 
different Pauſes, which are ſo material in Compoſi- 
tion, can be found only by the Judgment of the 
Ear. Why may one Period, conſiſting but of a 
few Words. be full, nay, redundant, while ano- 
ther, which conſiſts of many, ſeems ſhort and un- 
finiſhed ? Why, in other Periods, the Senſe may be 
compleat, yet ſtill ſomewhat defective appear. Says 
Cicero, All of you, my Lords, 1 believe, are ſenſible, that 
for ſome Days paſt, this has been talk*d of amongſt the 
Vulgar; it has been the Opinion of the Roman People. 
Here, why does the Crator ſay, ſome Days paſt, ra- 
than, ſome Days; eſpecially as it would not have 
created any Harſhneſs ? I really can give no Reaſon 
for this. All I can ſay is, that J am beſt pleaſed 
with the Words as they ſtand. Where is there any 
Occaſion to add any Thing after the Word Yulgar ? 
(| I can ſay nothing to that. All T know is, that my 
= Ear would not have been fully fatisfied without the 
1 additional Words, repetitory as they are. The Ear 
| | | ' _ _ * .- "therefore 
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therefore is che only Judge. A Man may not know 
the Meaning of the Words Severity, and Smooth- 
neſs, in Compoſition, yet Nature may inſtru& him 
in what Learning does not; for he will be ſenſible 
of it in himſelf. But Nature herſelf 1 is to be work- 
ed upon by Art. 1 1 ; 

It is the great Buſineſs of an rao to 8 how. 
to ſuit his Compoſition to his Subject. Here two 
Things are to be conſidered, firſt the Feet, next the 


Compoſition ariſing from the Feet. I ſhall firſt 


ſpeak of the latter. I have already oblerved, that 
they may be reduced under three Heads: The 
Words bounded by Commas, thoſe by Colons or. 
Semi-colons, and thoſe by full Stops. The former 
makes Part of the Colon, or Semi-colon, according 
to the general Opinion. But, I think, it may im- 
ply likewiſe, a Sentence without a Period. Had you 
no Houſe * But you had. Had you Money? But you 
was in want, I have finiſhed my Pleading, I will now 
produce my Witneſſes. Here, I have finiſhed my Plead- 
ing, though bounded by a ee is in fact a Sen- 
tence. 

The Words We by a . or Semi- colon, 
which I call a Member of Diſcourſe, may indeed be 
2 Sentence with a Period; but being ſevered from 
the Body of the Diſcourſe, it has, in itfelf, no Mean- 


ing. Cunning Rogues! is a complete Member, but 


it is as uſeleſs in Diſcourſe, when it ſtands uncon- 
nected, as a Hand, a Foot, or a Head would be, when 
ſevered from the Body. In like Manner, O cunning 
Meaſure ! O formidable Abilities ! Here it may be 
aſked, When does this Member come to be of uſe 


to the Body? The Anſwer is, not till the Period is 


complete. Was there a Man amongſt us, who did not 
foreſee the Meaſures you have taken ? This, Cicero gives 
| us 
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us as an Example of a complete, but very ſhort Pe- 
riod. Thus we ſee that Commas and Colons are 
generally mingled together, and require to be cloſed 
with a Period. | 5 

Cicero calls 4 Period by ſeveral Names, ſuch as 
that of 4 Round, à Circuit, a Sweep, an Extenſion, and 
| juſt Concluſion. Periods are of two Sorts, one that 

is ſimple, containing a ſingle Sentiment rounded 
ſeveral Words. Another which conſiſts of Commas 
and Colons, and containing many Sentiments or 
Objects; as in Ciceros Deſcription of Verres, He had 
with him the Goaler of the Priſon, the Butcher of the 
Pretor ; and ſo forth (a). Every Period may count 
at 


ta) T have already obſerved, that I have in this ChaptePomitted 
great Part of what is to be found in the Original. But, beſides the 
Reaſon I have mentioned, I mean that of its being uſeleſs to an 
Engliſh Reader, I have another, which is, that I am very doubt- 
fu}, whether all that is ſaid there, concerning the Application of 
| metrical Feet to proſe Compofitions, really came from our Au- 
thor. It is plain from what I have tranſlated, that he himſelf 
thought ſuch Minuteneſſes to be of little or no Uſe in proſe Com- 
poſitions. And he has comprehended, in a very. few Words, all 
that, in this Reſpe&, can be uſeful even to a Latin Style. But we 
are further to reflect, as I hinted on a former Occaſion, that our 
Author was ſucceeded by Swarms of ignorant aſſuming Profeſſors, 
who read his Works in their Schools, and added to, alter'd or cur- 
tailed, them, as they thought proper. To keep ſuch Interpolations 
from the Knowledge of the Public, it was neceſſary for them to 
deitroy the moſt genuine Copies of his Book. This, more than 
probably, is the Reaſon, why all the manuſcript Copies of it are 
ſo modern, mutilated, and incorrect. The Paſſages, I am now 
tranſlating, ſeem to have ſuffered greatly from the ſame Cauſes. 
For this Reaſon, I ſhall, after Monſteur Rolin, endeavour to 
ive a conciſe State of what is generally underſtood on thoſe 
leads, A Period contains a Sweep of Words and Sentiments, 
till the Senſe becomes full. For Example, The liberal Studies 
„ employ us in Youth, and amuſe us in old Age; in Proſperity 
« they grace and cinbellifh, in Adverſity they ſhelter and ſup- 
« part; delightful at home, and eaſy abroad, they ſoften Slum- 
„ber, they ſhorten Fatigue, and enliven Retirement.“ 


By 
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at leaſt for two Members, but it ſometimes admits 
of more than four, which I take to be the middle 
Number, in order to render it complete. Cicero aſ- 
ſigns it as much Length as four Hexameter Verſes . 
contain, or as many Words as we can command, 
without taking Breath. The Properties of a Period 
are to terminate the Senſe, in a clear and intelligible 
Manner, and to bound it ſo, that the Memory may 
ealily contain it. When the Members, or the infe- 
rior Stops are too long, they grow tireſome; when 
too ſhort, they are flight and Qippery. © 075.5 
In all Pleadings that require Keenneſs, Eagerneſs, 
and Exertion, we throw in the inferior Stops, with 
Quickneſs and Smartneſs. For it is a great Proper- 
ty in gpeaking to bring your Compoſition to anſwer 
your Subject, to give to a harſh Matter, a harſh Ca- 
dence, ſo that your Hearer ſnudders as you procced, 
and is affected as you are affected. In Narratives 
we generally make Uſe of Members, or if we em- 
ben a Period, we diſengage, and, as it were, un- 
brace it, to make it appear free and unconſtrained. 
But this is to be underſtood only of the inſtructive 
Part of a Narrative; for when it requires Ornament, 
the Arrangement muſt be artful, ſmooth, and melo- 


By the Conſideration of the above Paſſages, the Reader will 
eaſily comprehend the Meaning of à Period and its Diviſions. ' 
It is either Simple or Comp:und, an Example of the former is, 
* Cz/ar by being unambitious would have been happy.” A Com- 
2 Period admits of two, three, but ſeldom of above four 

embers. For then it runs int6 Diſcourſe. The above ſimple 
Period may be turn'd ſo as fo be an Example of one with two 
Members, © Cz/ar, if he had been void of Ambition, would have 
«been happy.” An Example of three Members is, Inſtead of 
„e tarniſhing his Virtues by Ambition, had Cæſar been moderate, 
c he would have been happy.” A Period of four Members runs 
as follows, * Inſtead of tarniſhing his Virtues by Ambition, had 
* C2/ar been moderate, his Life would have been happy, and 
* his Death lamented,” | ; 
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dious. Witneſs, when Cicero, in his Narrative againſt 
Verres, introduces the Rape of Proſerprne. N 

The Period ſtands very properly in the Introduc- 
tion to Cauſes of great Conſequence, the Subjects of 
which call for Expreſſions of Anxiety, Favour, or 
Compaſſion. It is likewiſe of ſervice in all general 
Topics, and in all Cafes that require to be ampli- 
fied ; with this Difference, that, when you are the 
Accuſer, the Turn of the Period is to be pointed 
and ſevere ; but if the Defendant, inſinuating, looſe. 
and gentle. It is likewiſe of great Service in wind- 
ing up a Pleading ; but the whole Force and Ma- 
jeſty of it ought to ſhine, when the Judge, beſides 
being Maſter of the Cauſe, begins to be charmed 
with your Eloquence, commits himſelf to its Guid- 
ance, and yields to the Delight it gives him. 

Hiſtory does not ſo much require to be wrote in 
regular Numbers, as in diſengaged, yet connected, 
Periods. For each Member of it is inter weav'd with 
another, becauſe it is always gliding and flowing, as 
when Men, by holding each other by the Hand, 
keep their Steps firm in ſlippery Places, and each 
gives Strength and Support to the other. All the 
Numbers in the demonſtrative Kind requires a Ca- 
dence that is more eaſy, free, and diſengag'd. As 
to the deliberative and judiciary Kind, it compre- 
hends many various Subjects, and, therefore, requires 
great Variety of Cadences. 

Here, I am to treat of the ſecond 00 
which I mention'd. For there can be no doubt 
that ſome Matters are to be deliver-d with Gentle- 
neſs, ſome with ee ſome in a ſublime, ſome in 
an earneſt, and {ome in a weighty, Manner. The 
Suolime and the W. Sy require longer Syllables 
than the Ornamented. © hs Ge require to be de- 

livered 
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livered leiſurely, while the Sublime and Ornamented 
require Strength and Clearneſs likewiſe. I would re- 
commend Quickneſs to Arguments, Diviſions, . 
and whatever borders upon Converſation. 

As to the Introduction of a Pleading, its Compo- 
ſition ought to be varied according to che Nature of 
the Subject. For I cannot agree with Celſus in think- 
ing that all Introductions ought to have the ſame 
Caſt, and recommends the following from Afnius, 
as a Pattern for them all, . Czſar, were we at Liber- 
ty to chuſe from all Men that now live, or ever 
did live, a Judge to decide this Matter, we could: 
* 'fix upon none more agreeable than yourſelf.” 
I am far from ſaying that this Period is not well com- 
poſed, but I deny that it ought to be the Model, for 
the Beginning of all Introductions. For, in prepar- 
ing the Mind of a Judge, we muſt aſſume various 
Characters; ſometimes that of Diſtreſs, ſometimes 
Baſhfulneſs, ſometimes Keenneſs, ſometimes Severity, 
ſometimes Inſinuation, ſometimes we are to implore 
Clemency, and ſometimes to exact Rigour. As all 
theſe are different Properties, ſo they require diffe- 
rent Manners of Compoſition. Cicero, however, uſes 
the ſame Cadences in the ſeveral Introductions to his 
Pleadings for Milo, Cluentius, and Ligarius. 

A Narrative requires a gentle, and what we may 
call a modeſt Cadence, and ſuits better with Nouns 
than Verbs (a). For tho' Verbs may render it con- 
ciſe, yet they may make it ſwell at the ſame Time: 
And too much of either Property muſt be very in- 
convenient, when the ſole Purpoſe of the Speaker is 
to informs and print Matters in the Mind: In ge- 


(a) The Original here is very obſcure, if not unintelligible; 
the general Senſe of the Paragraph, however, is obvious. 
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neral, I am for having the Members of a Narrative 
to be long, but its Periods ſhort. 

When the argumentative Part of a Pleading is 
keen and ſpirited, the Numbers and Cadences em- 
ployed in it ought to be ſuited accordingly ; but 
without making too great Uſe of the Trochæus, which 
is quick indeed, but without Force. In general, 
when we uſe a Mixture of long and ſhort Feet, I am 
againſt the former exceeding the latter. As to the 
elevated Parts of a Diſcourſe, they require Expreſ- 
ſions that are ſonorous and full, and naturally fall 
in with the Majeſty of the Da#ylus, and the Pon, 
which laſt Figure is ſufficiently flow, though the 
greateſt Part of it is compoſed of ſhort Syllables, 
Sharpneſs and Severity, on the other Hand, chiefly 
run upon Iambics, not only becauſe thoſe Feet, con- 
fiſting only of two Syllables, beat as it were more 
quickly, than 1s conſiſtent with Slowneſs, but be- 
cauſe they always keep up the Spirit of a Style; for 
they ſet out with a ſhort Foot, then they fall ard 
ſupport themſelves upon a long. And in this re- 
ſpect they are preferable to the Choreus,, which ſets: 
out upon a long, and then ſinks upon a ſhort Foot. 
As to the ſubmiſſive Part of Pleading, which is ge- 
nerally employed in its winding up, its Cadences 
ovght to be flow, ſoft, and inſinuating. 

Celſus pretends that there is a Compoſition of a 
ſuperior Nature to any I have laid down. If there is, 
J either know it not, or it muft be ſomewhat that is 
very tame and very ſpiritleſs; Qualities which unleſs. 
they are directed by the Nature of the Pleading, are 
in themſcives tireſome and deſpicable. 

To lay ail I have to ſay on this Head, our Com- 
poſition ou.ht to reſemble our Pronunciation, un- 
leſs in an Impeachment, when we are to fire the 


Juage 
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Judge with Reſentment and Indignation. Do we 
not generally ſet out with Slowneſs and Submiſſion 
of Voice? Does it not become full and clear in our 
Narrative? Does it not riſe and improve into a 
quicker Motion in the argumentative Part; which 
animates us likewiſe with a more ſpirited Action? 
In ſentimental and deſcriptive Parts, is not our Elo- 
cution eaſy and flowing, and generally broken and 
faultering, when we come to wind up the Pleading ? 
Is not even the Action of our Body regulated by 
a certain Meaſure of Time? And the Modulation 
of our Voice, in Speaking, as much directed by 
Notes, as the Motions of our Feet are in Dancing? 
Has not our Voice and Action always # Reſem- 
blance to the Subject we are handling? And can we 
be ſurprized at the ſame Effect in the Movements of 
Eloquence, that the Sublime ſhould walk majeſti- 
cally along, the Tender leiſurely, that the Eager 
ſhould run, and the Delicate flow? Nay, ſometimes 

we 1{well, when, we have - occaſion, into the Bombaſt 


of the following Line, which 1 pod of * 
dees and Iambics. h 


Hy ſyperodrgus Sceptra mihi r Pelops. 


Upon the whole, however, were I obliged to 
chule, I ſhould prefer a Compoſition that is harſh 
and rough, to one that is effeminate, and enervate, _ 
ſuch as that which is in Uſe amongſt the modern 
Orators, who are every Day debilitating Eloquence 
by fuiting it to Notes more proper for Dancers than 
Speakers. It is true, that no Compoſition can be 
ſo excellent as never to admit of Variation, and 
always proceed on the ſame Feet. For Poetry alone 
is tied down to certain Laws of Verigiicatiun, be 
the Subject what it will; but in Proje we ought 
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carefully to avoid every Appearance of Sameneſs, 
becauſe, beſides its proceeding from palpable Affec- 


tation, it is tireſome and loathſome both to the 
Hearer and Reader. For we are to conſider that 


the more ſweet a Thing is, the ſooner it ſurfeits. 


And the Orator, who aims only at being melodious 

in one Strain, forfeits all Regard to Sincerity with- 
out being able to create one Emotion, or to touch 
one Paſſion. Can a Judge believe what ſuch a one 


ſays? Can he be touched with his Grief, or fired 


with his Reſentment, when he ſees him intent upon 
nothing, but this tinſel Bauble? Nay, it may be 
proper ſometimes to introduce, into our Compoſi- 
tion, am artful Diſorder, to give it an Air of inad- 
vertent Sincerity, and to take from 'it all Suſpicion 
of Art. And this perhaps is the moſt artful Part 
of an Orator's Buſineſs. 

Mean while, we are not to obſerve in Compoſition | 
too great Diſtances between correſponding Words, 
becauſe we may thereby diſcover an Affectation of 


Gracefulneſs, and above all Things, we are never, 


for the Sake of a Cadence, to throw aſide any Word 
that is proper and ſignificant, No Word can be ſo 


unwieldy, as that it may not be ſuited with a pro- 


per Place where it may ſtand; unleſs all we hunt for 
is the Smoothneſs, and not the Gracefulneſs, of Com- 
poſition, ke as 

Neither can it be ſurprizing that the Latins have 
been more curious than the Athenians were, as to 
Compoſition. For we are to conſider that the La- 
tin Language is neither ſo copious, nor ſo graceful as 
the Creek; a Conſideration that juſtifies Cicero for 
deviating a little, in this Reſpect, from the Manner of 


Demoſthenes, But in the laſt Book of this Work, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall explain the Difference between the Latin and 
the Greek Language. VVV 
I ſhall conclude this Book with obſerving, that 
Compoſition ought to be .nobly agreeable, . and di- 
verſified; and that its Parts are three, Order, Con- 
nection, and Harmony. It requires Judgment in 
adding, retrenching, and changing. We ought to 
ſuit it to the Nature of our Subject, and our great 
Care ought to be beſtowed upon Sentiment and Ex- 
preſſion. And whatever Harmony we give it, ought 
to be diſguiſed ſo, as to appear natural and not arti- 
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_ he Az of Speaking in Public, 


1 


a 


"BOOK by 


C H A P. I. 


CONCERNING THE BENEFIT OF READING, 


2 H E Rules I have already de- 
8 liver'd, neceſſary as they are 
for the Inſtruction of a young 
O Orator, are far from being ſuf- 
fcient to render him eloquent, 
unleſs he acquires a ſettled Ha- 
bit, a certain happy. Faculty in 

Apa practiſing them. Now, the 

| Queſtion i is, Whether is + is moſt effectually to be 
attained by Writing, by Reading, or by Speaking. 

This might be a proper Subject for minute Diſcuſ- 
ſion, were it poſſible to attain it by any of theſe 
Qualifications ſingly. But, ſo connected, ſo blend- 
ed, are they with one another, that, when any one 
of them is wanting, the reſt become inacceſſible. 
For, Eloquence never can acquire Solidity and 
Strength, without receiving Powers from thę Pra- 


ctice 
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ctice of Writing; ; and that Practice is uſeleſs, unleſs 
it has for its Director that critical Knowledge, which 
can be acquired only by Reading. But, let a Man 
be ever ſo much Maſter of the critical and ſpecula. 
tive Parts of Eloquence, unleſs he poſſeſſes the Abi. 
lities of carrying them readily and properly into Pra- 
ctice upon every Occaſion, he can be conſidered 
+ as Maſter of a Treaſure which he cannot 
uſe 

Mean while, chanal an Acquirement may be in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to Eloquence, yet it may not 
be of the greateſt Efficacy towards forming an Ora- 
tor. Speaking is the chief Buſineſs of an Orator, 
and therefore his firſt Care ought to be to learn Elo- 
cution; and it is plain that this forms the Ground- 
work of Eloquence. Imitation comes next, and 
Perfection in Writing compleats the whole. But, as 
it is impoſſible to come to the Summit but by Fun- 
damentals, ſo, the nearer we approach to it, the 
more inconſiderable theſe appear. | 

But I am not here to handle the Rudiments f 
Eloquence, (which I have ſufficiently, or at leaft 'to 
the beſt of my Abilities, already. diſcuſſed) but as 
the Maſter of an Academy after giving his Pupil Rules 
for his Exerciſes, inſtructs him how to practiſe them 
in earneſt; ſo I am to inſtruct the young Orator, 
after he knows how to invent and diſpoſe his Ma- 


terials, and how to chuſe and arrange his Words in 1 


beſt and the eaſieſt Way of carrying into Execution 


what he has learned. Now there can be no manner 


of Doubt, that an Orator ought to lay up a Ma- 
gazine of Stores, which he is to employ as Occa- 
ſion ſhall offer, and this Magazine muſt conſiſt in 
Mattriahs, or Things and Words, | 
With 
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With regard to Materials each Cauſe is peculiarly 
circumſtanced; few are alike: But all Cauſes require 
Words. Could a ſingle Thing be expreſſed only by 
a ſingle Word, we ſhould, in this Reſpect, be under 
no great Difficulty; becauſe the Word muſt then 
preſent at the ſame Time with the Thing. But as 
ſome Words are more proper, mote ornamented, 
more ſignificant, and better founding, than others, 
we ought not only to have them in our Head, but, 
if I may fo ſpeak, in our Eye, and in our Hands, 
ſo as to be able readily to employ the beſt, out of 
all that preſent themſelves from the Store-houſe of 
Knowledge. | 

I am ſenſible, indeed, that ſome Orators have got 
by rote, Collections of Words ſignifying the ſame 
Thing, that they may the more readily employ one 
out of many, and having uſed one, ſhould occaſion 
call for it again, they may make Uſe of another of the 
fame Signification ; that they may thereby avoid a Re- 
petition of the ſame Word. But this Piece of Know- 
ledge, befides being puerile and painful, is of very 
little Uſe ; for, all ſuch an Orator does, is, to amaſs 
a rude Heap, from which he takes the firſt Word 
that comes to his Hand, without Diſtinction. For my 
Part, I regard the Powers of Eloquence, and not 
a random Volubility of Speech, and, therefore, the 
Stores that I recommend muſt be collected with 
Judgment, and uſed with Skill. This can only be 
done, by reading and hearing whatever is beſt in its 
Kind. This will make us not only acquainted with 
Words, but will enable us to give each Thing the 
Term that ſuits it beſt, and to place it to moſt Ad- 
vantage. For there ſcarcely is a Term in Language, 
(excepting a few, that are indecent) that may nat 


enter into a Pleading. Nay, even Indecencies are 
3 often 
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often applauded in the Works of Iambic Poets, and 
in our old Comedy. But it is the Buſineſs of an 
Orator, to riſque nothing from Indecency, or Low- 
neſs of Expreſſion. There is not a Word, but thoſe 
J have already excepted, that may not be employed 
to the greateſt Advantage. An Orator is obliged 
ſometimes to employ Expreſſions that are vulgar and 
mean; and Terms that would appear groveling in 
a poliſhed Part of his Pleading, have Propriety when 
introduced with Judgment. 
It is impoſlible for us to acquire the Knowledge | 
of all this, and not only the Signification, but the 
Declenſions and Conjugations of Words, ſo as to 
apply them fitly, but by great Practice both in 
Reading and in Hearing; for all Language enters 
at firſt by the Ears. As a Proof of this we are told 
of a King, who placed dumb Nurſes to attend certain 
| young Children brought up in a defart Place, and 
that theſe Children pronounced Words before they 
had the Gift of Speech (a). 

Some Words are of ſuch a Nature, that though 
they ſignify the ſame Thing, it is quite a Matter 
of[ndifference which we make Uſe of. For Ex- 
ample, a Dagger or a Poignard. Other Words are 
proper to certain Things, and yet, by a Trope, they 
are applied to the ſame Thing, and convey the 
fame Idea; as for Example, this Sword, and this Keel. 
And whoever murders another privately, in whatever 
Manner or with whatever Weapon he does it, we 
ſay, he cut his Throat. To expreſs ſome Things, 
we make Uſe of Circumlocutions, as Virgil, to ex- 


(a) We have this Story from Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 2. who refers 
it to P:/ammeticus, a King of Ægypt, and he ſays, that when the 
Children were hungry, they called out Becos, which 3 in the Phry- 
gian Language ſignifies Bread and F ood, 


preſs 
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preſs a great Cheeſe, calls it, a large Quantity of 


preſſed Milk. We have likewiſe ſeveral ways of ex- 
preſſing a ſimple Thing by varying the Terms. J 


know, I am not ignorant, it has not eſcaped me, I am very 


ſenſible, J am not inſenſible, who does not know ? No Man 


can doubt, Sometimes we borrow from neighbour- 


ing Qualities and Senſes. I underſtand, I perceive, I 
ſee, often ſignify no more than, I know. Now 


Reading will furniſh us with Plenty and Variety „ 


ſuch Expreſſions, and not only teach us how to uſe 
them readily, but properly, For ſuch Terms are 


not always convertible, To expreſs his underſtand- 


ing a Thing, a Man may ſay, be ſees it. But it 
would be improper for him to expreſs his ſeeing a 
Thing, by ſaying that, he underſtands it. A Sword 
gives us the Idea, of Ssecl, but Steel does not always 
give us the Idea of a Sword. 

But as by the Methods I 3 recommended, I mean 
thoſe of Hearing and Reading, may give us a Copi- 
ouſneſs of Words, yet we are not to employ them 
for the Sake of Words only, For the Examples 


which ſuggeſt to ourſelves, are of more Efficacy to- 


wards Perfection, than the Rules themſelves that are 


laid down. Becauſe, when a Student is capable to 


form an Example to himſelf and to apply it, he 
muſt have come to that Point of Perfection, as to 
be ſenſible of Propriety and Beauty without a Maſter, 


and is able to proceed without any Aſſiſtance, 


becauſe he can now practiſe from the Orator, what 
he had before only learned from the Maſter. 
Reading and Hearing have their ſeveral and ſepa- 
rate Advantages. In Hearing, the Speaker arouſes us 
by his ſpirited Action; he fires us, not with Ideas and 
Imaginations, but with Realities. All is alive, all is 


animated; the Impreſſions we receive are new, pleaſ- | 


3 ing, 
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ing, and intereſting; for we are intereſted not only in 
the Event of the Trial, but in the Succeſs of the 
Pleader. Add to this, the Graces of Voice and Ac- 
tion judiciouſly diſpoſed, and properly exerted. In 
ſhort, the whole of what the Speaker ſays and does 
gives us equal Inſtruction, eſpecially as what we had 
before in Idea, we now fee in Reality, and — 
it becomes more powerful. 

In Reading, however, our Judgment is more 
certain; for while we are Hearers, we are apt to be 
impoſed upon, either by our own Prepoſſeſſions in 
Favour of the Speaker, or by the Applauſe his 
Speaking meets with from the other Hearers. A 
Man is aſhamed to be ſingular in Cenſuring, and he 
has within him a certain ſecret Check, that bids him 
not truſt too much to his own Opinion. Thus it 
happens, that what is faulty often pleaſes the Ma- 
jority, or venal Flatterers get the better of private 
Diſlike. Sometimes the Reverſe happens; and an 
ill-judging Audience does not reliſh even the greateſt 
Beauties of Eloquence. In Reading we are more 
ditengaged; we are not hurried away by the Force of 
Action, we are at Freedom to review the Words a- 
gain and again; and either to ſatisfy our Doubts, or 
to imprint their Beauties more deeply upon our Me- 
mory. I therefore recommend a Review and Ex- 
amination of what we read, in the ſame Manner, as 
macerating the Food we ſwallow, affiſts Digeſtion. 
For when what we read is not crude and raw, but 
dreſſed and prepared by frequently reviewing it, it 
becomes more proper either to be remembered or 
imitated. | 

But the Authors upon whom we rake all this Pains, 
ought to be the moſt excellent in their ſeveral Kinds, 
and the Jeaſt liable to _— upon our Judgment; we | 

ought 
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ought however to read them with Attention, Pl 
even go ſo far as to reduce what pleaſes us to Writ- 
ing. Neither are we to examine them partially; but 
after we have read over the whole of a Compoſition, 
we are to begin it anew, eſpecially if it is an Oration; 
becauſe there the Beauties are often induſtriouſly con- 
cealed. For an Orator makes uſe of Prepoſſeſſion, 
Diſſimulation, and Art, and frequently in the firſt 
Part of his Pleading, he lays down that from which 
he is to draw the greateſt Advantages towards its 
Cloſe. A Thing therefore may not affect us at firſt, 
becauſe we may then be ignorant of the Speaker's 
Motives for introducing it. And therefore we ought 
tor eview and examine the whole, that we may be 
thereby enabled to form a thorough and complete 
Judgment of what we read. 

It is likewiſe of the utmoſt Importance that we 
make ourſelves Maſters of the Subject of the Orarions 
we read, and, as often as poſſible, to read their An- 
ſwers likewiſe : Such as that of Demoſthenes againſt 

Aſchines; thoſe of Servius Sulpitius and Meſſala, where · 
in the one proſecutes, and the other defends, Aufidia : 
Of Pollio and Caſſius in the Trial of Aſpernas; and 
many others of the ſame Kind. Where the Match 
is unequal in Point of Eloquence, we muſt have re- 
courſe to an Anſwer for the Sake of Information : 
Such as that of Tubero againſt Ligarius, defended, 
and of Hortenſius for Verres, proſecuted by Cicero. It 
is likewiſe of great Service to know, in what Manner 
different Orators have handled the ſame Cauſe : We 
have a Pleading of Callidius, in Favour of Cicero's 
Eſtate; and Brutus compos'd an Oration for Milo, 
merely to try his Talents; tho' Celſus is under the 
Miſtake of ſaying, that he actually pronounced it in 
Public. Pollio and Maſſala defended the fame Parties; 
and 


8 
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and. when I was a Boy, very fine Pleadings for Volu- 
ſenus Catulus by Domitius Afer, Criſpus Paſſienus, and 
Decimus Lælius were handed about. or | 

The riſing Orator, in the Courſe of os Pleading, 
is not to imagine, that every Thing compoſed by a2 
great Author is equally finiſhed : No; great Authors 
ſometimes lip ; ſometimes they fink under their 
Burden ; ſbmetimes they give too much Way to the 
Pleaſure of Imagination, and the Bent of Genius; 
ſometimes their Spirit droops, and the Faculties 
ſometimes are wearied out. Cicero, for Inſtance, 
thinks that Demoſthenes nods; and Horace, that Homer 
himſelf ſlumbers. Theſe in their ſeveral Ways, were 
great Men; but then they were no more than Men. 
And it okea happens, that they who lay down what- 
ever ſuch Men wrote, as infallible Rules, imitate 
their Blemiſhes, and think they reſemble a great 
Maſter, if they follow him in his Faults. | 

In judging however of thoſe great Men, we ought 
to be diffident of ourſelves and circumſpect, for it of- 
ten happens that we condemn what we do not under- 
ſtand. The moſt eligible Extreme however, when 
we are reduced to judge poſitively, is to approve of 
every Part, rather than to find fault with much of 
their Compoſitions, | 

Theophraſtus is of Opinion, that the reading of 8 
etry may be of great Service to an Orator; and in 
this he has been followed by many, and that with 


great Reaſon; for from Poets we learn to give Ani- 


mation to Circumſtances, Sublimity to Words, every 
Emotion to Paſſions, and every Grace to Characters; 
all which Properties are of great Ute to an Orator, 


whoſe Spirit may. be exhauſted through daily Appli- 44 


cation to his Buſineſs at the Bar, and therefore re- 
quires to be recruited by the Charms of Poetry, For 


this 


this Reaſon i it is ian Cicero recommend, a men 
Hours, the Reading of the Poets. 5 
Mean while, we are to obſerve, that the vari is 


not to imitate the Poet in every Reſpect; for he'is to 


avoid the Licentiouſneſs of his Expreſſion, and the 
Boldneſs of his Figures; remembering that Poetry 
is calculated to ſtrike and amaze; that all its Aim is 
to delight; that it ſucceeds: not only thro' Fiction, 
but Improbability, and that the Public indulges it, 
becauſe Poets, being tied down to certain Meaſures, 
are not always enabled to make uſe of proper Terms; 


and being compelled out of the direct Road of Ex- 


prefſion, they are obliged to take Refuge in certain 
Purlieus, as it were, of Style, and are forced not on- 
ly to alter the Senſe of ſome Words, but to lengtheh, 
to ſhorten,” to convert and divide _ . eee 
won their original Meaning. 

But we Orators muſt remember chat we Land un. 
aer Arms, in the Array of Battle; that we are to 
fight for a moſt important Prize, and that all our 


Aim ought to be Victory. Not that I would have an 


Orator's Arms to be dirty and ruſty: No; they 
ought to be bright, but their Brightneſs. ought to be 
that of Steel; a Brightneſs that ſtrikes at once the 


Soul and the Eye; and not the feeble Glitter that is 


ſhed from Gold or Silver, and which, inſtead of weng | 
metul, 1s dangerous to the Wearer. 

There is in Hiſtory a ſoft and agreeable Moiſture, 
which may be ſerviceable in nouriſhing Eloquence. 
But while we read it, we are to remember that what 
are Beauties in the Hiſtorian are generally Blemiſhes 
in the Orator. Hiſtory is next to Postry as to its 
Compoſition, it being a Kind of a Poem without 
Quantity. It is writ merely«to narrate, and not to 


| 1 and ehe whole of it is: calculated, not for the 


Ky | immediate 
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immediate Purpoſe, or a preſent Diſpute, but to hand 
Facts down to Poſterity ſo as to do honour to the 
 Hiſtorian's Genius. And on that Account it avoids 
all Tediouſneſs of Narrative by the Freedom of its 
Language, and the Boldneſs of its Figures. | 
For this Reaſon, the Conciſeneſs of Salluft, which 
to the critical, the diſencumbered, Reader, ſounds ſo 


juſtly, is improper for an Orator to employ before a 


Judge, who is ſeldom a Man of much Learning, bur 
always a Man of great Buſineſs, and intent upon a 
thouſand other Conſiderations. On the other Hand the 
Diction of Livy, tho? Flowing with Milk and Honey, 
is inſufficient for the Information of aJudge, ſearching 
not after the Beauty of Language, but the Truth of 
Facts. Let me obſerve farther, that Cicero thinks, 
the Diction of neither Thucydides nor Xenophon is 
proper for an Orator, tho' he owns the Style of the 
one to be as animated as the Sound of the Trumpet, 
and that the Muſes ſpoke from the Mouth of Hero- 
dotus. An Orator, however, may in his Digreſſions 
ſometimes adopt a Flouriſh from Hiſtory, provided 
that when he comes to the main Queſtion, he re- 
members that he is to do Execution as a Soldier, and 
not to perform Feats of Activity as a Wreſtler, and 
that the gloſſy Robe ſaid to be worn by Demetrius 
Phalereus, ſuits ill with the Duſt and the Buſtle of 
the Forum. 

Hiſtory, however, in another Senſe, miy be of 
very great uſe to an Orator, (tho' foreign to my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, ) by furniſhing him with a Knowledge of 
Things and Precedents; a moſt important Know- 
| ledge to an Orator! who muſt otherwiſe be obliged 
for it to his Client. But let him be careful as to 

what he adopts, and that it be from the moſt un- 
_ doubted Antiquity ; and thoſe Kinds of Precedents 

Vor. II. 3 r 
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or Examples will have the greater Weight, becauſe 
they can lie under no Suſpicion of being 1 td 
gratify Favout or Reſentment. WY 
Orators have yielded up to Philoſophers the chief 
Part of their Profeſſion, and, therefore, have them- 
ſelves to blame that they are obliged to be ſo much 
indebted to the Reading of Philoſophers. For Phi- 
loſophy is chiefly employed upon the Subjects of 
Juſtice, Honeſty, and Utility, and their Oppoſites. 
It likewife treats of divine Matters, and its Argu- 
ments are cloſe and keen. Nay, the Socratic Manner 
is very proper to form the future Orator to all the 
Buſineſs of Altercating, and examining Witneſſes or 
Parties. But, even here; we muſt uſe a Caution, like 
what I have already recommended, by remembering, 
that, tho? we deal in the fame Subjects, yet there is a 
vaſt Difference between Pleaders and Difputants ; be- 
tween a Court of Juſtice, and a School of Learning 
betyeon teaching Rules, und trying Crafes. 
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Coxctantne . THE. Avrnors THAT "AN © Onaror 
OUGHT TO READ=——— T64R1R CHARACTERS AND 
r 


AVING rand thus much to recommend the 
Practice of Reading, I ſuppoſe it will be ge- 
nerally expected that I fhould add ſomewhat concern- 
ing the Authors proper to be read, and concerning 
the Excellencies that diſtinguiſh each. This would 
be an endleſs Labour, were I to be particular upon 
every lone. If Cicerd, in ſpeaking of the Roman O- 
| -rators, 
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rators, employed ſo many Pages of his Brutus; (tho 
he was ſilent as. to all his Cotemporaries, excepting Coe 
far and Marcellus; what Volumes muſt IT write, were 
I to characterize: particularly, not only all who lived 
with; and after, Cicero, but all the Greeks, and all Po- 
ets and Philoſophers.” It is therefore a ſhort, and a 
ſafe, Rule, which Livy recommends in a Letter to his 
Son, when he ſays, that Demoſthenes and Cicero ought 
< to be read till theReader attains to as near a Reſem- 
« blance as poſſible to Demoſthenes and Cicero.“ I cannot 
however, help giving my own Opinion; which is, 
that there are few or none of the Antients, whoſe. 
Works have ſurvived the Injuries of Time, that may 
not be ſerviceable to an Orator, who ſhall read them 
with Judgment; eſpecially as Cicero acknowledges 
himſelf greatly indebted to the Reading of tlie mot 
antient Authors, who were Mew 85 „ N hor 19 
Genius. | 
My judgment of che Modern ie pretty mack ne 
ſame. For, is there an Author ſo deſpicably infatu- 
ated, as to publiſh Works, no Part of which gives 
him the ſmalleſt Glimpſe of Hope that they will de- 
ſcend to Poſterity? If there is, he is diſcovered by 
reading a few Lines, and we throw him aſide with- 
out any Waſte of 'Time in making a farther Experi- 
ment. But we are hot to imagine that a Smattering 
of Knowledge, that ſome Merit in Style, will imme 
diately communicate to an Orator the Diction Jam 
recommending. Sake Fan bo 
But before «i; come to charaktere particulaß Au- 
thors, I muſt premiſe ſome general Obſervations con- 
cerning the Variety of Opinions on this Head. Some 
think the Antientsrare the only Authors that can ber 
reading, and that we can no where elſe find natural 
"CPE and manly Strength. Others are charmed 


_ 2 2 with 
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with the wanton, pretty, pleaſing, Style of the Mo- 
derns, ſuited to ſooth the Multitude. Others mind 
nothing but ſpeaking to the Purpoſe. Others think, 
that a conciſe, dapper, Manner, riſing very little a- 
bove common Converſation, is the true and genuine 
Altic Style. Some are charm'd with the elaſtic 
Spring ot Genius, with its Fire, Force, and Spirit. 
Many are in love with the Manner that is all Gentle- 
neſs, Beauty and Neatneſs. I ſhall examine all thofe 
different Sentiments, when I come to treat of che 
Style that is moſt proper for an Orato. 
Mean while, I ſhall juſt touch upon os 3 
tages in general which they who read in order to im- 
prove their Eloquence, may reap from the Authors 
they read; and for that Purpoſe I ſhall only mention 
the moſt eminent; becauſe it will be eaſy for a Man 
of Learning, ſrom them, to form a Judgment of the 
others. This I premiſe, leſt any one ſhould blame 
me for omitting an Author that is perhaps his Favou- 
_rite 3, which, may, indeed, be the Caſe, becauſe I ſhall 
omit many that are worthy. to be read. But all that 
am now, recommending, is that Kind of Reading, 
which, can beſt qualify a Student to be an Orator. 
As Aratus thinks. proper to begin his Work (a) 
with Jupiter, ſo, I capnot begin this, Review better 
than with Hamer. 1 him we may apply what he 
himſelf ſays of the Ocean, that it furniſhes all Rivers 
with their Force, and Fountains with their Streams, 
For he gave the Example, and was the Source of 
every Part, of Eloquence. In great Subjects none 
ever exceeded him in Sublimity, or, in ſmali ones, in 
Propriety. He is free tho? regular, and agreeable tho 
grave; his Copiouſneſa and Concilenels are alike 


a} Pie: 1 Poem upon Aſtronomy 3 he v ta Cotemporary with 
Ti. 1 Jes ba * 5 
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wonderful, and his oratorial, are as eminent as his 
poetical, Powers. To ſay nothing of his Panegyrics, 
his Exhortations, and his Cordolemants; does not 
his ninth Book, which contains the Deputation to 
Achilles ; his firſt Book, which recounts the Diſpute 
of the Grecian Princes, and his ſecond; which repre- 
ſents their ſeveral Opinions, unfold every Art of 
Pleading, and every Property of Deliberation?” Is 
there a Man ſo inſenſible as to deny that Homer is 
perfect Maſter of the Paſſions, whether they are to 
be compoſed, or raiſed ? To be more particular; has 
he not, I will not ſay obſerved, but invented, in a 
few Lines at the Beginning of his two Poems, the 
Rules we ought to obſerve in introducing our Plead - 
ings? He beſpeaks the Favour of his Hearer, by 
invoking the Goddeſſes, who patronize Poetry. He 
awakens his Attention, by the Importance of the De- 
ſign he lays down, and engages it by the Conciſeneſs 
of his Propoſition. What Narrative can be ſhorter 
than that of the Death of Patroclus? What more ex- 
preſſive than the Battle ke deſcribes between the Curetes 
and the Ætolians? As to Similies, Amplifications, 
Examples, Digreſſions, Preſumptions. Arguments, 
with every Art of refuting or eſtabliſhing a Proof, 
they are ſo numerous in him, that his Authority has 
always been appealed to by ſuch as have profeſſedly 
uritten upon thoſe Subjects. With regard to the 
Properties to be obſerved in the Cloſe of a Pleading, 
had we ever any Thing that equals Priam's Sup- 
plication to Achilles? + 4285 is he not more than hu- 
man in his Expreſſions, his Sentiments, his Figures, 
and in the general Plan of his Work ? Upon the 
whole, it requires a great Effort of Genius, I will 
not ſay to rival, (for that I think is impoſſible,) but 
to <omprehend, his Excellencies. But this Poet has, 
$1 = 2 doubt- 
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doubtleſs, left all others far behind him in every 
Kind of Compoſition, eſpecially in heroic Poetry; 
becauſe his Merits are there moſt conſpicuous, when 
compared with others, who Rave 0 the lame 
Thing. 

Hel ad ſeldom riſes, and great Part of his Work is 
employed upon proper Names ; yet his Precepts are 
mingled with uſeful Sentiments. His Expreſſions 
are harmonious, his Style is far from being deſpi- 
cable, and he carrics away the Palm in he anne 
Manner. ! 

Oft a different Character 1s PR (a) for he 
has Strength and Weight ; and his Style is elevated 
far above a vuloar Character. But, though Gram- 
marians agree to rank him next to Homer, he 
is lifeleſs, diſagreeable, confuſed, and void of all 
Art; ſo remarkable is the Difference between fol- 
lowing next to, and keeping near a great Maſter! 

Pama 7s (b) is thought to be a Compound of the 
two laſt Poets I have mentioned; but that his Style 
falls ſhort of both, though his Matter is more ex- 

cellent than that of Hęſfod, and his Plan than that 

of Antimachus Apollonius is not mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of Grammarians,. becauſe Ariftarchus and Ari- 
ſtopbanes, two Critics in Poetry, mention none of 
their Cotemporaries (as Apollonius was) who were 
Poets. He publiſhed, (ROWEvcr, a Work (c) far 
from 


(a) This Poet is very little known, he was born in Colophon, 
and is ſaid to have been a Slave. to another Poet. The Emperor 
Adrian, however, who was bimſelf a Wit, was ſo extravagantly 
fond of his Works, that he once thought of baniſting Homer out 
of the Schools, and of introducing Aztimachus in his room. 

{b) He too is very little known, It ſeems he was a Greek epic 
Poet, and that he rather reviv'd, than improved, Poetry among 
his Countrymen. 

(e) This probably was upon the Arganavt Expedition. And 
our Author's Judgment is confirmed * that of Longinus, who 

comme nge 
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from being contemptible, and which, is wrote in ba 
ſmooth, middling, Style. tp 

Both the Subject and the angel of . is 
lifeleſs; he introduces no Variety, no Sentiment, no 
Character, and no Speech. His Abilities, homevef, 
are equal to the Work he attempted (a). 3 

Theocrilus is admirable in bis. way, 95 his Muſe 
is ſo truly rural and paſtoral, that ſhe cannot bear 
the Sight of a Town, far leſs. of a Court. 

Behold, how the Names of Poets are crowded up- 
on me by their Admirers! What, ſays one, is the 
Poem of Piſander, (+). upon. the Actions of Hercules, 
void of Merit ? Did Macer and Virgil, ſays, another, 
ſee no Beauties in Nicander; : when they imitated 
him? None in Eupborion, (c) ſays a third, whom 
Virgil did the Honour, (and who can diſtruſt Firgil's 
Judgment,) to mention with Approbation for his 
Poetry in Chalcidian Strains? Can you omit Tit 


teus, (d) without reflecting upon Horace, who praiſes 
him next ro Homer himſelf ? s "9 all this. I anſwers 


commends it, in being as perfedt 4 Model of the wat Man- 
ner, as the Tad i is of the Sublime. 

(a). The learned, eſpecially the Moderns, are a pes 7 
divided as to this Charafter of Aratus, given by our uthor. 
Cicero tranſlated great Part of his Phenomena, if not the whole of 
it: And it muſt be owned that jt is not void of many deſcriptive 
Properties. The Cenſure therefore paſſed upon it by our Author, 
muſt be underſtood to regard thoſe Properties, that are not ap- 
plicable to Eloquence. I here is, however, a great Party of the 
Learned, who have been pretty ſevere upon him for what he ſays 
in this Paragrap 

(5) He was a | Colophoniav, and it is ſheoght that from him 
Virgil took the Hint of his Grorgrcs. 
8 fa He was Library-Keeper to Artiochus the Great; the Paſ. 
ſage here alluded to, is in Viygil's 10th Paltoral, and put into the 
Mouth of his F riend Gallus who it eee had tranſlated this Poet 
into Latin. | 
(4) He was a ase bd i is famous for having inis 
his Countrymen with Couragy by his Poeuy. deans Art of 
brag fe 90 405- ** | 
1 | that, 
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that, I believe, there is no Man ſo. ignorant, as not 
to be able, by the Help of a Catalogue of ſome 
Library, to tranſcribe their Names into his Works. 
I am far from being inſenſible of the Merits of thoſe 
I paſs over, and I am ſo far from flighting them, 
that I have already obſerved, there is none of them 
that may not be of ſervice to an Orator. But it is 
ſoon enough for him to read the inferior Poets, 
when his Taſte is formed and he is compleated in 
Eloquence ; in the ſame Manner, as, at grand Enter- 
tainments, after we have filled ourſelves with Dain- 
ties, c coarſe Meat pleaſes us, becauſe it is a Change 


of Fare. 


We then ſhall be at Leiſure to look into the elegiac 
Poets, the chief of whom is Callimachus, (a) and 
Philetus 1s generally allowed to be the ſecond. But 
while we are training ourſelves to that ſettled Habi- 
tude of Eloquence, which I have recommended, we 
ought to apply only to the beſt Authors. We muſt 
fix our Judgments, | we muſt acquire a Taſte, not 
by readipg many Authors, but by reading a great 
deal, "To 
Therefore of the three Tambic Writers, approved 
of by Ariftarchus, Arcbilechus | is moſt for an Orator's 


Purpoſe ; his Style is powerful and penetrating, his 


Sentiments ſtrong, pointed, and brilliant. There is 
Life and Force diffuſed through all his Works, 
and it has been ſaid, that if he is inferior to any o- 
ther Poet, be he who he will, it is owing to his Sub- 
ject, and not his Genius. 

Of the nine lyric Poets, Pinder is, by far, the moſt 
eminent, thro' the Sublimity of his Genius, the Force 
of his Sentiments, the Beauty of his Figures, and 


a) He was a an was Cotem Fl 0 Pro 
ate, * * n 
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by- chat happy Proſuſion of Images, and. Words, 
which impel his Style with a Torrent of Elequence, 
and made Harace pronounce him to be inimitable, ,. , 

Even the. Choice which Ste/cborus (a) has made, of 
his Subject, indicates a Sublimity of Genius, for he 
418 the moſt 1 important Wars, ang the, moſt illuſtri- 


r 


their e, Characters. - 17 21 he known to 10 
a Mean, he bade fair to ſucceed, if not rival, Homer 
in Fame ; but he is too redundant, top, intemperate, 
too Juxuriant ; Vices indeed; but owing to the Rich- 
neſs of the 9 8 

Alceus, ( b) in ſome Parts of his Works, - wa he 
laſhes Tyrants, is Juſtly complimented 5 Horace 
with a golden Plectrum. He is likewiſe very moral 
in his Sentiments; his Style ! is conciſe, but ſublime 
and polite, and greatly reſembles, that of! Hener ; but 
he 1 is puerile in his Loves and Dallianbes, and far 
unequal to his true Character, which | is, Sublimiry. . 
Simonides (c) is too enervate. But he Bas great 
Merit from a certain Propriety and Smoothneſs of 
Style. His characteriſtical Excellence, however, lies 
in moving the Paſſions, in which he ſucceeds ſo well, 
that ſome have ventured, to prefer him o all Au- 
thors, Who have wrote in that way. 5 

It is from the antient Comedy alone that we can 
taſte the native Graces of the Attic Style.” There, 
we ſee Eaſe united with Eloguence, 45g though her 
profeſt Purpoſe is to ridicule, or to laſh, Vice,, yet ſhe 
has many other powerful Properties: F or ſhe e is ele- 


(a) He is ſometimes called Terpfichoras. - . 
(/ He was of Mytilene. 


(e He was a Native of the Iſland o of Ces, and Coremporar 
| with Anacreen. 


1 


vated, 
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vated,” elegant, graceful, and except Homer, (whom 
J muſt always except, as he excepts Achilles, ) there is 
no Model more proper either to form, or to dire& 
an Orator. Various were the Authors of the an- 
tient Comedy, but the chief were Ariftapbanes, Eups- 
bis and Cratinus. 

Aſclylus was the Father of Tromedy. He is ſub- 
lime, weighty, and majeſtic, even to Extravagance, 
in his Expreſſions, but then he is generally rough 
and irregular. For this Reaſon the Athenians per- 
mitted his -dramatic Pieces to be corrected by other 
Poets, and brought upon the Stage in their theatri- 
cal Diſputes, and by them, many Poets gained the 
Palm of Preference. 

But Tragedy received much greater Improvements 
and Embelliſhment from Sophtcles and Euripides. Their 
Characteriſtics are indeed different, but their Excel- 
lencies ſo equal, that it is diſputed which ought to 
have the Preference in Poetry. Into this Diſpute, 
however, I ſhall not enter, becauſe it is foreign to 
my preſent Purpoſe. One Thing ſeems to be un- 
_ queſtionable, that the Study of Euripides is by far 
the moſt proper to aſſiſt an Orator in his Pleading. 
For his Style approaches more near to the oratorial 
Manner, and this is objected to him, by thoſe who 
prefer the Majeſty, the Tread, and the Pomp of So- 
phocles. Add to this, Euripides is more ſentimental, 
in laying down philoſophical Rules, he equals Phi- 
toſophers” themſelves; and in Propoſitions and An- 
ſwers he falls ſhort of none that ever practiſed at the 
Bar. He has a wonderful Talent at moving all the 
Paſſions, but is men in nn the nr 
Ones. 
Though 3 cultivated a Anrent Branch of 
the Drama, yet he owns that he both admired and 
Ar imitated 
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imitated Euripides ; and Menandor is an . that 
if attehtively ſtudied, is of himſelf, in my Opinion; 
ſufficient to anſwer all the Purpoſes I am recommend: 
ing. So juſt is every Picture he draws of Life, ſo 
copious is his Invention, ſo eaſy his Elocution, and 
ſo well ſuited is his Style to Incidents, Characters 
and Paſſions! Some, I will not ſay with what Ju- 


ſtice, pretend, that Menander was Author of thoſe 
Orations which paſs under the Name of Cbariſius. 


F cannot, however, help thinking, if theſe are his, 
that he is leſs of an Orator there, than he is in his 
own Province of the Drama, unleſs we deny his 
Epitrepontas, his Epicleros, and his Lochos to be good 
Repreſentations of what paſſes often in Courts of 


Juſtice, and unleſs his Psophodas, his Nomothetes, and 
his Hypobolimeus, are defective in uy rms of ny 
torial Perfection. 


Mean while, 1 think, ahh Study * a 
Works may be of ſingular Service to Declaimers; 
becauſe, in their Declamations, they are obliged to 
aſſume the Characters of Fathers, Sons, Huſbands, 


Soldiers, Clowns, rich Men, Beggars, Rage, Sub · 


miſſion, Gentleneſs and Acrimony; the Propriety 
of all which Characters is wonderfully preſerved by 
Menander. To conclude, his Merit in the Drama 


is ſo great, that his Fame has ſwallowed up that of 
all other Authors in the ſame Way, and they are 


obſcured with the Beams of his Luſtre. The Works 


of ſome other comic Poets, if they are read with 


Judgment, may be of ſome Uſe to an Orator, 
eſpecially thoſe of Philemon, (a) whom the bad Taſte 
of his Age preferred to Menander; but he is N 
and juſtly, allowed to be next to him. 


%) He lived inthe Time of Alexander the Great. , RE 
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The Greeks have many good Hiſtorians ; but two 
that: far excel the reft, and, who, by different Man- 
ners, have attained to equal Merit. Thacydides> is 
pithy, conciſe, and ſpirited ;; Herodotus i harmonious, 
free and pure. The former is fitted. to: inſpire vio- 
lent Paſſions; the other to breathe gentle Senti - 
ments; the former harangues, the latter converſes; 
the former commands by: uſing. as. the 
latter, by giving Deligſrt. 

Theopompus (a) is inferior indeed to ahi ths two 
as an Hiſtorian, but his Work is better calculated 
for the Uſe of an Orator; for he long followed the 
Practice of the Bar, before he commenced Hiſtorian. 
Philiſtus, (o) the Imitator of Thucydides, deſerves like- 
wiſe to be diſtinguiſhed from the Crowd, even, of 
good Hiſtorians. For though he has not ſo much 
Strength, yet he has ſometimes more Perſpicuity, 
than his great Maſter. Epborus, (e) in the Opinion 
of. Tſocrates, required a Spur. Clitarchus (d) is a fine 
Writer, but an unfaithful Hiſtorian. Timagenes (e) 
lived a long Time after all theſe, and had the Merit 
of reſtoring the Manner and Style of Hiſtory, which 
had been long loſt, to its antient Beauty. I have 
omitted, but not forget, N ; oor I rank him 
wich the Phileſophers. 

Next ſucceeds a wiphay; Band of D ; af 4- 
thens produced ten at the ſame Time. Of them, 
Demoſthenes was by far the moſt excellent, and we 
er almoſt pronounce him to be the Dictator of 


7 a | He was of Chix, and wrote the Hiſtory of Greece. 

{6 He was a $ ae ar, and intimate with Diengfin the 38 
rant. | 
(c) He was a ol of Iherates. 

(a), He ſerved un Alexander the Great, and wrote his 
Hiſtory. © *© 


1 e 58 he was a Mile * and wrote che Hiſtory of Heracha. 
; | * 
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Eloquence. So vaſt is his Energy, ſo quick his 
Force, ſo pithy his Style, ſo ſignificant, and ſo juſt 
is all he ſays, that, in him, we find nothing that is 

wanting, nothing that is redundant. A/chynes (a) is 
more full, more diffuſed, and, by being leſs regular, 
he appears more grand. But he has Corpulence 
without Strength. AMperides is diſtinguiſned for 
Smoothneſs and Quickneſs. But he was moſt ſer- 
viceable in = n; to W only; wa moo 


was equal, . | 


Prior to them i in Point of Time was TZyfas whoſe | 
Style is penetrating and, elegant, and were an Orator's 


Buſineſs confined: to the Narrative, he could find no 
Speaker more perfect than Eyſiast There is in him 
nothing that is idle, nothing forced; but I compare 
his Eloquence to a cryſtal Stream, rather than to 
a mighty River. The Manner of Jocrates was dif- 
ferent. He is neat and trim, but, having more Ad- 
dreſs than Vigor, he becomes : the: Lifts better than 

the Field, and he aſſiduouſly courts every Beauty of 
Diction; for he addreſſes himſelf to an Audience, 
and not to a Court. His Invention is ready, he is 


always graceful, and his Compoſition is exact, per- 
haps, to a Fault. Mean while, the Properties of 


thoſe great Orators, which I have pointed out, are not 
the onty Properties they poſſeſs, but they are their 
characteriſti cal ones; nor do I deny that ſome Ora. 
tors, whom I have not mentioned, had Merits likewiſe, 
For Inſtance, I am ſenſible that 'Demztrius'Phaterens,: 
tho” he is ſaid to have been the firſt who weakened 
Eloquence, had great Command of Genius and Die- 


tion; and there is one Circumſtance for - which he: | 


0 a ) He was at fllt; a Player, and became e the Biral 
and Wr of aur vor bea N e 2pm oH 
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deſerves to be remembered, that he was almoſt the 
laſt of all the Athenians, who could be called an 
Orator. Cicero, however, gives hir the ar to 
all others in the middling Manner. Int. 4:5; 

As to Philoſophers, ſome of — bn have 
may Acquilitions in E.loquence, there can be no 
Manner of Doubt, that Plato is the chief, whether 
we regard the Force of his Reaſoning, or his divine, 


and what we may call his: Homerical, Powers of Elo- 


quence. . For his Style riſes far above that of Proſe, 

and of what the Greeks call, Creeping Poetry ;* nay, 
to me, he- ſeems not to be endued with a human Ca- 
pacity, but inſpired by the Delphian Oracle. 

How can I do Juſtice to Xenopbon ? TO his Beau- 
ties, that are ſo unſtudy'd, and fo unattainable by 
Art, that the Graces themſelves ſeem to have 
formed his Diction? and the Character which the old 
Comedy gave to Pericles, is juſtly: applicable to him, 
That the Goddeſsof Perſuaſion dwelt upon his Lips.“ 
How can I characterize the Elegance of the other 
Followers of Socrates ? What ſhall I ſay of Ariſtotle? 
Te which of his numerous Perfections am I to give 
the Preference? To the Depth of his Knowledge ? to 
the Copiouſneſs of hisWritings ? to the Charms of his 
Eloquence ? to the Quickneſs of his Invention, or 
the Variety of his Erudition 2 The Name of 4 heo- 
pbraſtus (a) characterizes his nnen ſo ine 
bright it is. 

The antient Stores gave no great Eden ment 
to Eloquence. But in their Reaſonings about Virtue, 
they ſhewed very great Abilities, both in laying 
down their Propoſitions, and in eſtabliſhing. their 


(a) Otog, God, and paso, 1 ſpeak. : | 
Proofs. 
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Proofs: ' Their Manner however was to employ the 
Force of Reaſoning,” rather than the —_— of Lan- 
guage, which indeed they did not ſtudy. 165%R 

] am now to view the Latin Authors in the fame 
Manner as I did the Greek. 

As Homer of the Greek, ſo Virgil happily ſtands at 
the Head of LatinPoetry. For of all epic Poets, Greek 
or Latin, he undoubtedly'approaches neareſt to Homer. 
And here Iwill repeat a Saying, which, when a young 
Man, I had from Afer Domitius : For when I aſked 
him, Who was the greateſt Poet, next to Homer?" 
his Anſwer was, VII CIL, but be approaches nearer tb 
Houx, than any other Puet does to VIROII. But I will 
venture to ſay, that tho” we yield to the immortal, 
the divine, Eſſence of Homer, yet Virgil is more regu- 

lar, and more perfect, which is owing to his being 
more upon his Guard; and tho' the Raman is excelled 
in the ſtriking Qualities of Genius, yet, upon the 
whole, he is perhaps equal, on account of his Judg- 
ment and Cortectneſs of Compoſition (b). y 

Now follows a long Interval; for tho* by all Means 
we ought to read Macer (c) and Lucretius, yet they 
do nothing towards meliorating our Diction; I 
mean that Storehouſe of Eloquence which I require 
to be furniſhed. Both of them treated their Subjects 
elegantly, but Macer is too eee g, and Se 


1 


A great many Moderns may think Quindifian toa * 
to Homer in this Compariſon, and Scaliger has endeavoured to 
e that Virgil was fuperior to Homer in all Parts of Poetry. 

ut this is Argickiti a great deal too much for his admired Poet. 
Upon the whole therefore, our Author's Judgment is very candid 
and well founded, Which is, that Homer was the greater Genius, 
but Vir . the better Poet. 


(c) He was a Poet of Verona, and writ concerning Herbs, ans 
the T; PIs War. | 
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too crabbed (d). Attacinus Varro (e) was no more 


than a Tranſlator of the Works that got him the 
greateſt Credit; and, in this reſpect, his Merit is far 
from being deſpicable; but his Style is too poor to 
better that of an Orator. Eunius ſtrikes us with a 
Veneration, like what we feel in beholding the awful 
Gloom of an antient Grove, where the mighty and 
aged Oaks inſpire us, not ſo much, with Delight, as 


Devotion. Ihe other Poets, who are moſt proper 


for aſſiſting us in the Style I have been recommend- 
ing, are more modern. Ovid, in his heroic Verſe, is 
too luxuriant, and is too fond of his own Conceits, 
but, in ſome Paſſages, he is beautiful. As to Cornelius 


Severus, he is, indeed, rather a pretty Verſifier, than a 


good Poet; yet, had he executed the whole of the Si · 
eilian War upon the Model of his firſt Book, he would 
have challenged the fecond Place (). Varenus (g 
was taken away by Death before he came to Perfec- 
tion; but his Compoiitions, when but a Boy, diſ- 


(4A Orig. Diſſicili-. This is certaini'y our Author's Meaning. 
Tho' ſome Critics think that the Word % cilis includes Sublimity 
likewiſe, but Quinclilian never would have brought that as a 
Charge againſt him. We are to obſerve however, that our Au- 
thor's Criticiſms regard the general Complexions or Characters of 
the ſeveral Poets he mentions,” otherwiſe, he would have taken no- 
tice that there are fome Lines in Lucretius, which equal the Beauty 
and Harmony of any Thing in Virgil. | | 

(ec) He was Cotemporary with Ovid, and tranſſated the Argo- 
mauts of Apollonius Rbodins. | . 

(f) He was Cotemporary with Seneca, and, I believe, with 
our Author likewiſe. Ion it is a little obſcure, whether the ſe- 
cond Place here mentioned, is to be referred to Virgil or to Owid. 

(gs) Orig. Varenum, tho' the common Editions read, ſed cum, 
meaning Cornelius S2verus ; but Iam of Opinion with Burman, in 
his Note upon this Paſſage, that this Charader belongs to an- 
other; and as we meet with the Name Yar in many Copies, 
we may ſuppoſe he was ſome young Gentleman, who died before 
he could be much known in the World, I am more inclined to 
believe this, becauſe the Character ſeems ſomewha: incompatible 
uh what is before ſaid of Cornelius Severus, 


— covered 
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covered great Genius, and a wonderfully. fine Taſte, 


eſpecially in ſo young a Perſon. We lately loſt a 
great Treaſure in Valerius Flaccus C b ). The Genius 
of Saleius Baſſus (i) was ſtrong and poetical, tho it 


was not matured by Years. If an Orator has any leiſure 
Time upon his Hands, he may read Rabirius (&) and 
Pedo. Lucan (I) is glowingz ſpirited, and highly 
ſentimental. Were I to expreſs my own Opinion, I 
would rank him among the Orators, rather than the 
B 72055 5 

I have hitherto forborn to name our auguſt Em- 
peror amongſt our Poets. His Application to the 
Government of the World has diverted his Appli- 
cation to the Study of Verſes, as if the Gods had 
thought that it was paying him but a ſmall Compli- 


ment to place him at the Head of Poetry. But in the 


Works he was compoſing in'his Youth, when-he was 
called to Empire, he never has been exceeded in Sub- 


limity, Art, and Harmony of every Kind. Who is 


better fitted to ſing Wars with Spirit, than the Hero, 
who carries them on with Succeſs ? Or who ts better 
entitled to the Favour of the Muſes ?. To whom will 


Minerva more willingly unlock her Stores; than to 


this her Favourite? But Poſterity will do greater 
Juſtice to his Abilities in Poetry, which. is. at preſent 
loſt in the dazzling Radiance of his other Virtues, 
Suffer us, however, great Sir, who cultivate the ſa- 


1 ( He too wrote the Argonext in ; Imiration of. 2 
hogius. * 
(7) This perhaps was a Relation 'of the Poer, to wen Perf 
addrefſes one of bis Saryrs. | 
(% They were co'emporary with O | : 
(/) I ſhall here jult obſerve, that this Character of 8 Fo 
great Honour not only to our Author's Judgment but his Virtue, 
ſince he dar'd to comment Lucas under Bomitian; and this ſeems 10 
confirm a Suſpicion't former; hinted at; ; fes Note 4, p. 168 and 
109, 33 Me #4 wg} ds 1560 
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. cred Myſteries of Learning, not to paſs over in Si- 


lence this Gift which Heaven has beſtowed on you, 


and, wich Virgil, to witneſs That 


Amidſt thy conquering Bays, the Foy creeps (m). 

In Elægiac Poetry too we rival the Greeks; and in 
this Tibullus appears to me to write with the moſt, 
Propriety and Elegance. Some prefer Propertius. 
Ovid is more incorrect, and Gallus more harſh than 
either. a 

The Province of Satyr is wholly ours; and here 


Lucilius ſtands in the foremoſt Rank, diflinguiſhed 
over all; fo that his Admirers venture to prefer him, 


not only to all Poets of the ſame Kind, but to all 
Poets whatever. But I differ from them as well as 
from Horace, who thought the Style of Zucilius was 


muddy, and his Senſe redundant (2); for he had 


(m) It muſt be acknowledged that the Compliments here paid 


to Domitian are falſome enough. But I cannot think they reflect 


any Diſhonour upon our Author, when we conſider his Circum- 
ſtances. I will engage to point out from the Works of ſome of 
the greateſt and moſt learned Men, as well as of the beſt Poets, 
of England, Compliments to the Abilities not only of Princes, but 
of Noblemen, Stateſmen, nay, private Gentlemen, who in this 
Reſpe& deſerved them as little as Domitian did; who is repreſented 
by Suetonius (no great Favourer of him) to have been a Man ef 
ſome Wit and Humour. Mean while, if our Author's Compli- 
ment is miſapplied, it muſt be allowed to be finely turn C. 
() Orig. Ft eſſe aliquid quod tullere prfſiss The French Com- 


mentators and Tranſlators (Dacier particularly) upon Horace, (in 


which they are followed by the Abbe Gedeyn think this is a Com- 
pl ment to Lucilius. But if it is, it is not only againſt the Genius of 
the Language, but an expreſs Contradiction to the Sentiments of 
Horace himſelf in other Places. Mean while we have very little 


remaining of Lacilius to juſtify the high Idea, which we are apt to 
form of him from our Author's Teſtmony, in Oppoſition to Ho- 
race. Both were great Judges ; but I am apt to chink Quinctilian 


was the moſt impartial. It is however very remarkable, that in his 


Days, the Public was ſo much divided with regard to the Merit of 
* Encilias, that they often came to Blows ; and Quiuctilian him- 


ſelf is ſaid to have ſometimes carried a Cudgol under his Robe, to 


indicate the Honour of bis favourite Poet 


. great 
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great Erudition, with a wonderful deal of Freedom» 
Humour and Wit, of the ſevereſt Kind. Horace, it 
is true, is by far more chaſte and correct, and excels © 
in marking the Characters of Mankind (o), if I am 

not too much. prejudiced in his Favour. Perfius has 

acquired a great and juſt Character, tho' his Satyrs 
lie in a ſmall Compaſs. We have living Satyriſts 
likewiſe, whom Poſterity will mention with Ap- 
plauſe (p). 

There is another and an . Kind of Satyr, 
which Terentius Varro, the moſt learned of the Ro- 
mans, diſtinguiſhed by a Variety (2) of Verſe. He 
was the Author of many learned Books; he was a 
thorough Critic in the Latin Language, and under- 
food Antiquity both Greek and Roman, to great Per- 

fection. He is however better calculated to render 
us learned, than eloquent. 


4 


000 This Charelier of Hanace 2 a3 2 REIT is _ — too ſcanty, 
and our Author's Prejudices ſeem to have lain on the other Side of 
what he proſeſſes. Here I cannot help mentioning, a parallel Caſe 
in England. In the Reigns of Charles II. and King William. the 
Wits treated the Compoſitions of the great Mr. Dryden, in the 
ſame Manner as Horace treated Lucilius.. The witty Earl of Ro- 
cheſter particularly applied to Dryden, but with more Happineſs 
than Juſtice, the very Words of Horace concerning Lucilius, and 
9 with that View the whole of his Epillle Pane a 
Nempe incompoſito dixi peas Merge: ver ſus e 1 
Lucili.— 
The whole of the Imitation Ae both Want of 8 and 
Taſte, both with regard to Mr. Dryden, and the Characters of al- 
moſt all the Peer's poetical Cotemporaries; yet 1 am. not ſure 
whether the Wit and Happineſs of the Imitation, does not affect, at 
this Day, ſome Judges with falſe Prepoſſeſſions. Bur we have {een 
the ſame Thing happen to Dryden as happened to Lucilius, and 
pretty much within the ſame Number of Years; for his Character, 
as a Poet, is now patronized by the greateſt Judges ok. Writing. 
Our Author, however, notwithſtanding his great Opinion. of. Eu- 
diligs, ought to have done more Juſtice to Horace. 
(#2) Meaning, ſome ſay, Tuvenal, bin L Aly W bau of 
Opinion that he did not. „ 
70 Meaning the Mevinpean Saty*; 5 „„ 
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We have amongſt us no profeſſed Janbic Poets; 


that Manner being only caſually. adopted by Catullus 
Bibaculus and Horace, to render their Works more 


biting: The laſt named Poet makes uſe of an 
Epode, or ſhort Verſe, likewiſe. 

Of the lyric Poets, Horace is the only one * is 
worthy to be read; he is ſometimes (a) ſublime, but 
always agreeable and graceful, and a happy. Boldneſs 
renders him inimitable both in his Figures and Ex- 
preſſions. Were I. to, mention any lyric Poet after 
Horace, it would be our late friend Cæſius Baſſus, but 


he is far excelled by ſome who are now alive. 


Accius and Pacavius were two Writers of Trage- 


dies deſervedly famous ſor the Weight of their Sen- 
timents, the Significancy of their Expreſſions, and 
the Dignity of their Characters. That their Works 
wanted Brillancy, that they are not poliſhed in the 
higheſt Taſte, is not fo much their F ault, as that of 
the Age they lived in. Accius, however, is allowed 


to have the moſt Strength. But they who ſet up for 
Critics, think that Pacudius has more Art. The 
Thyeſtes of Larius (b) rivals all the Tragedies of the 
Greeks ; and the Medea of Ovid (c) is a Proof to me 
what an excellent Foet he might have been, if in- 
ſtead of indulging, he had cultivated, his Genius, | 
Of my. Cotemporaries, Pamponius Secundus (d) is by 


far the beſt tragic. Poet; 3 though ſome of our old 


(a] T cannot agree with thoſe Critics who think the Word fame- 


limes, here, derogatcry to the Merit of Horace: Since it is very 


T certain that i ir is only ſometimes that he affects Sublimity in his 
Odes. | 


(5) He was Cotemporary with Virgil. 1 1 
(c) This Tragedy is ſaid to have been extant, fines the ** 


vention of Printt”g. 


(4; He was the Friend of P/iz:, who wrote his Life ; he had 


ſo mich Spirit and Floquence, that he was called the Pincar 0s 


Tragedy. 


# . 
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Critics think his Plays not ſufficiently m_—_ yet 
they own them to be correct and beautiful. 

In Comedy we muſt own ourſelves at a and 
en Varro agrees with Alius Stilo, in ſaying, 
5 that were the Muſes to ſpeak in Latin, they would 
& ſpeak in the Style of Plautus (a); though the 
Antients greatly extol Cæcilius, and the Comedies 
of Terence have been aſcribed to Scipio Africanus; 
both thoſe Poets, tho' elegant in their Way, would 

have been more ſo, had their Verſe run into Trime- 
ters (6). But we have not even the Shadow of the 
Greek Excellency in Comedy. And fo unftiſeeptible 
does the Latin Language appear to me of thoſe 
Charms, that are peculiar to the Attic Style, that the 
Greeks themſelves loſe them when they ſpeak i in any 
other Idiom than that of Athens. Afranius | is the beſt 
Writer of that Comedy which is purely Latin. I 
wiſh he had not given ſuch a- Looſe to his natural 
Immorality, by rale his Drama with e 
Obſcenitie. 4 94 

In Hiſtory Writing, the; we are not inferior 
to the Greet, and I am not afraid to match Sallaſt 
with Thucydides; nor would Herodotus, were he alive, 
diſdain to be compared with Livy ; ſo wonderfully 

agreeable, ſo beautifully perſpicuous, are his Narra- 
tives, and ſo inexpreſſibly eloquent are his Harangues. 
Whatever he ſays, is exactly ſuited both to Things 


a) Muretus and Burm-n ſay, that if the Muſes were to ſpeak 
like Plautus, they would {peak like ſo. many Whores and com- 
mon Wenches, but this Jett is as unjuſt as it is coarſe ; for there 
are abundance of Paſſages in Plautus, that julliſy what is here ſaid 
of him, which can only. be ur derſtood of his Latin Style; and that 
muſt be owned to be excellent conſidering the Age he lived in. 

(bj J cannot account for this niggardly Praiſe beſtowed by our 

Author upon the chaſteſt and mot decent of all Poets, Terence, 
þur by ſuppoſing that he thought his chief Merits were compre- 
hended in Menandir. Yet this could not have eſcax5d Cicero, 
who thinks him a Pattern of Style for an Ozator. 
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and Characters, and] ſpeak too modeſtly of him when 
I ſay, that no Hiſtorian has more artfully managed 
the Paſhons, eſpecially the gentle ones. Such are 


the Qualities, though of different Kinds, by which 


he has equalled the Glory of Salluſt's divine Conciſe- 
neſs. For, I think, Servilius Novianus obſerved very 
properly, that they rather were equal to, than like one 
another. He too was an Hiſtorian, and I knew him 
to be a Man of fine Genius, quick in his Sentiments, 
but his Style too looſe for the Dignity of Hiſtory. 
Baſſus Aufidius, who lived a little before him, had 
Talents every way equal to Hiſtory Writing, as ap- 
pears by his Hiſtory of the German War; but tho' 

he ſeems to have had a very —_ Tafte, he ſome? 


| times falls below himſel. 


One Hiſtorian is aotecalitte; Genn 4 inuſtrating 
che Glory of the preſent Age; a Man who will be 


mentioned with Reverence to all» Poſterity; bur 


whom I am not now at Liberty to name. He has 
bis Admirers, he has his Imitators, ſor he muſt be 
cautious how he expreſſes himſelf (a) with that Free- 
dom, that alone can do Juſtice to his Subject. He 


expꝛreſſes, however, enough to ſhew, that his Genius 
is elevated, and his Sentiments manly, We have 


other excellent Hiſtorians: But we are now not re- 
viewing Libraries, but touching upon Characters. 


ta) I have, in tranſlating this Paragraph, deviated from the 
Opinion of all Commentators and Tranſlators; ſome thinking the 
Hiſtorian mentioned here is Tacitus, and ſome Pliny. But when 

attentively conſider the Scope of the Paſſage, and that the irue 

eading is confeſſedly irrecoverable, I mult be of Opinion, that 
Luinflilian here means, ſome Hiſtoriap, who was writing the 
Hiſtory of Domilian, (for fo 1 undetſtand the Words exornat ætatis 
roſirz gloriam ) whom he repreſents as too modeſt to ſuffer himſelf 
to be praittd, however juſtly. This, I think, is the only Senfe 
N which our Author can be underſtood ; for we never can ſuppoſe 
im, with his Commentators, to have faid that under Domitian's 


Reign, a a Man durit not mn” _, Truth without fuffering for it. 
. „ 
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But it is in Eloquence chiefly that the Romans 
have equalled the Greeks, and I can confidently 
match Cicero with them all. T am ſenſible that 1 
ſhall draw upon my Hands a Controverſy, which is 
far from being my preſent Intention, by comparing 
him with Demoſthenes. Nor will it avail me if I ſay 


that Demoſthines is not _ u e to be read, 108 
even to be got by Heart. 


Many Excellencies are in common to boch he 
thors, ſuch as ' Sagacity, Order, their Method of di- 
viding, preparing, proving, ' and, in ſhort, every 

Thing belonging to Invention. (4) In their Elocution 
there is ſome Differenee. Demoſthenes is more com- 
<< pacted, Cicero more copious; the one hems” you 
“ cloſe in; the other fights at Weapon's Length; 
< the one ſtudies ſtill, as it were, to pierce by 
< Keenneſs; the other, often, to Keenneſs, adds 
Weight. In the one there is nothing thar can be 
5 curtailed, in the other, nothing that can added; 
the one owes more to g e _ AN eo 
Genius.“ | 

« But in the Winy ahd! Pathetic," which f 
<< ſtrongly ſway the Affections, the Roman excels. 
„The Laws of his Country might, perhaps, pre- 
vent Demoſthenes from touching upon the Pathe- 
tic in his Pleadings. But the Genius af our 
* Language does not admit of the Beauties, 
% which the Athenians chiefly. admired. For both 
of them have left behind them Specimens in the 
< Epiſtolary way, yet thoſe of Domoſtbenes can ſtand 
in no Competition with thoſe of Cicera + | 

«« But Cicero muſt in one Thing yield to Demo- 
<« Bhenes, who lived before him, and formed great 
< Patt of the Roman's Excellency : Far to me & 


0 See Preface to Ciceros Orations, Vol. 2, 
| NS.» appears 
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„ appears; that Cicero,” applying himfelf entirely! to 
„ the Imitation of the Greeks, united in his Man- 
<6 ner, the Force of Deneſtbenes, the Copiouſneſs of 
<6 Plat, and the Sweetneſs of Jſocates: Not only 
4 did he extract what was excellent in each of theſe, 
„ but, by the divine Pregnancy of his own immor- 
«tal Genius, he found the Means to produce out of 
« Himſelf, moſt, or rather all their characteriſtical 
«© Beauties: For, to uſe an Expreſſion of Pindar, 
% he does not fertilize his Genius, by making a Col- 
4 lection of the Water that falls in Rain from the 
* Clouds; bur, formed by the kind Indulgence of 
% Providence, he pours along in a reſiſtleſs Flood, 
« that Eloquence may make an Experiment W all 
66 ' her Powers in his Perſon.“ 

For, who can teach more inftruRively; who 
% can move more ſtrongly ? Did ever Man poſlefs 
„ ſuch Sweetneſs, as to make you believe that you 
« reſign with Willingneſs what he wreſts by Force? 
And tho? the Judge is borne down by his Power, 
e yet he feels not that he is forced along, but that 
« he follows with Pleaſure: Nay, fuch is the com- 
“ manding Character of all he ſays, that you are 
« aſhamed to. differ from his Sentiments: he is not 
1 diſtinguiſhed by the Zeal of. a Council, but brings 
4 the Conviction of whatever a Witneſs or a Judge 
can ſay. Yet, in the mean Time, all theſe Excel- 
4+ lencies, which in others are the laborious Ac- 
« quifitions of intenſe Application, appear in him 
„the eaſy Flow of Nature; and bis Eloquence, 
« tho? exquiſitely and beautifully finiſned, appears 
but to be the happy Turn of Genius.““ 
elt was, therefore, not without Reaſon, that by 
4 his Cotemporaries he was ſaid to be the Sovereign 
W of the Bar ; but, with can his Reputation 


« aroſe 
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4 aroſe ſo bigb. that the Name of Cicero appears 
4 not now to be the Name of a Man, but of Elo- 
«, quence, herſelf : Let us therefore keep him in our 
Eye; let him be our Model; and let the Man, 
„ who, has, a ſtrong Paſſion: for. Ciceres: know, Baſe 
s he has made a Progreſs in Study.“ 

In Aſinius (a) Pollio, I find great Invention, _ 
very high Finiſhing, nay, ſome. think, in the laſt 
Reſpect he is apt to over-do. He has likewiſe abun- 
dance of. Regularity and Spirit, but falls ſo far ſhort 
of Cicero in Brillancy and Smoothneſs, that he ſeems 
to have wrote in the preceding Age. | Meſſala, (b) 
however, is poliſhed, bright and eaſy; his Manner 
of Speaking diſcovers his noble Blood, but it has 
not all the Force we deſire in an Orato. 

As to Caius Julius Cæſar (c), had he attended ink 
ly. to the Buſineſs of the Bar, he was the only. Roman 
who could have come into Competition with Cicero. 
Such is his Force, his Quickneſs and Exertion, that 
he ſeems to ſpeak with as much Spirit as he fought 3 
and all his Properties are embelliſned, by an Ele- 
gance of Diction, of which: he was cer care- 
ful. | 

Celius (d en a; Genius * e a 
peculiar Politeneſs when he urges an Impeachment: 
Pity it was that his Heart was ſo corrupted, and his 
Days ſo few ! Some prefer Calvus (e) to all our Ora- 
tors; and I know ſome. who agree with Cicero in 
thinking it was ſo hard for him to pleaſe W 
(a) He lived under Auguſtus Ceſar. N as | 


(6) He was Cotemporary with the former. . 

(c) The fine Character given by our Author of this * Man, 
is confirmed by all Writers, as well as by Cæſar's own Works. 

(a) He was the fame whom Cicero defended againſt Clodia' s 
Proſecution. offs 

(e) He is often mentioned by Cicero, as, is Serv: "us: ga ita, who 
TOs next. | 
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Auic Manner, and his untimely Death did injuſtice 
to his Reputation, as an Orator; becauſe it prevent- 
ed him from adding to (for he had nothing to re- 
trench from) the Spirit of his Eloquence. I muſt 
not forget that Servius Sulpicius deſervedly got vaſt 
Reputation, by three Qrativns he poke and _ 
liſhed. | 

Caſſius bene (a), 1 if judiciouſly ak; contains 
many Things worthy of Imitation, and he might 
challenge a foremoſt Rank in Eloquence, had he 


added to his other Properties, Beauty and Modeſty 
of style. For his Abilities are very great, his Po- 
liteneſs and Aſperity are equally wonderful, and his 
Strength is irreſiſtible; but his Reſentments get the 
better of his Judgment; add to this, his Severity is 


overcharged, often to a Degree of Ridicule. 

It would be tedious, ſhould I attempt to deſeribe 
many other learned Orators we have had. Of thoſe I 
have ſeen, Domitius Afer (b) and Julius Africanus were 


by far the moſt eminent. The Style of the former was 


ſo correct, and his Manner ſo beautiful, that he de- 
ſerves to be ranked amongſt the Antients. The lat- 
ter had great Spirit, but he was too looſe and in- 
correct in his Expreſſions, his Compoſition ſome- 
times was too long, and his Metaphors too ſtrained. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by ſome fine Speakers. Tracha- 


aus (c) is generally elevated, yet nenen z and he 


(a) He is mentioned by S:neca, and probably is the ſame, 
who is laſhed by Horace for his Cowardice and Barking. 
(b) Theſe two Orators lived under Nero. 
(e) His Voice was to ſtrong, as to be heard through * dif- 
ferent Courts. | 
2 . bad 


that he thereby loſt a great deal of his Force. We 
muſt allow, however, that his Style is weighty, 
chaſte, correct, and often ſpirited likewiſe. | But we 
are to obſerve that he was a profeſſed Imitator of the 


i Sole ono oe. 
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bad fair to arrive at Perfection; but he appeared to 
the greateſt Advantage, when he was heard: For 
never did 1 know a Man poſſeſs ſuch happy Sweetnefs 
of Voice; though it was loud enough to fill x 
Theatre, while, at the ſame Time, his Action was 
graceful; in ſhort, he was void of x no external Ac- | 
compliſnment. 

Vibins Criſpus (a) was E uin; Ae and 1 na- 
turally winning; but his Talents were better ſuited 
to private, than to public, Cauſes. Had Julius (5) 
Secundus enjoyed longer Life, he muſt have left be- 
hind him a great Character, as a Speaker. For he 
would have perſevered till he had ſurceeded in ſup- 
plying all his Defects; I mean he would have ac- 
quired more Keenneſs in altercating, and have been 
leſs intent upon Words, and more upon Things. But 
though he was haſtily ſnatched away, yet, his Merits 
are very eminent. He had vaſt Command of Ex- 
preſſion, a wonderful Gracefulneſs in his Narratives 
and Arguments; his Manner of Speaking was na- 
tural, eaſy, and beautiful; the Expreſſions he ſtudied 
were proper, thoſe he rer ght were happy, and 8 

of them ſignificant. 

They who ſhall treat if this Subject after me, 

will have great room for beſtowing Encomiums up- 
on the Speakers that are now at the Bar; for many 
Men of great Abilities in Eloquence now grace the 
Forum. Some Advocates at the Top of their Pro- 
feſſion rival the Antients, and are imitated by many 
young Gentlemen, who follow them in the Paths of 
Perfection. 

I am next to touch upon our philoſophical Wri- 
ters; but, of theſe, very few in Rome e been 


(a) He is mentioned in cap. 13. 1. 5. and by Seneca. 
5) It is * that he lived till the Time of Adrian. 


diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by Eloquence. But here our Cicero, as 
he does through all his Works, preſents - himſelf as 
the Rival of Plato. The philoſophical Compoſitions 
of Brutus (a) far excel his oratorial; he is equal to 
the Subject he handles, and he makes vou ſenſible, 
that he is ſincere in what he ſays. Cornelius Celſus has 
wrote a good deal upon the ſceptic Plan; nor are 
his Writings void either of Elegance, or Brightneſs. 
The Works of Plancus will inſtruct us in the Stoical 
Syſtem; with regard to the Epicureans,: en is a 
deen but not diſpleaſing, Writer 

I have purpoſely, bitherto, avoided the mention 
of Seneca, who is highly diſtinguiſned in every Pro- 
vince of Eloquence ; becauſe, I know, there is a 
vulgar Prejudice prevails, that J am not only an 
Enemy to his Works, but to his Perſon. This Miſ- 
take took riſe, while I was endeavouring to revive the 
true Taſte of Eloquence, by recalling her to a critical 
Standard, after ſhe had been debauched, and enervated 
by every Species of Corruption. At that time Seneca 
was almoſt the only Author read by young Gentle- 
men; but it is falſe that I abſolutely condemned the 
reading of him. No, I was only againſt his being 
preferred to Authors of greater Merit, whom-he had 
vilified ; becauſe, being, conſcious, that his-Manner 
was different from, theirs, he knew he never could 


ſucceed with thoſe, who, were pleaſed with the 
Writers he had abuſed 4 (2). Fhey loved him, how- 


ever, 


| fa) Cicero givcs him the ſame Character; we know little of the 
other Philoſophers here mentioned. 


(ö) He is ſaid to have condemned both Cicero as Virgil, which 
ſufficiently juſtifies our Author in what he here ſays of him. 
For my own part I know not which to admire moſt, the Taſte, 
the Style, or the Candour of 2uin#ilian in the Characters be de- 

{cubes throughout this Chapter. But above all in this of Seneca, 


which 
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every more than they imitated him; and they were 
As inferior to him, as he was inferior to the Antients. 
Many times I have wiſfhed, they had been equal, 

they had approached near, to Seneca. But they were 
pleaſed only with his Blemiſhes'; in theſe, he was 
aped to the beſt of their Power, and when any one 
could ſwagger in Seneca*'s Manner, he inſtantly ſet 
up for a Seneca. This was inſulting the Name of a 
Man, who had many and great Abilities ; his Ima- 
gination was eaſy and copious ; his Application great, 
and his Knowledge extenſive; though ſometimes he 
was impoſed upon by ſome whom he employed in 
certain Reſearches. His Study comprehended al- 
moſt the whole Circle of Arts and Sake er for 
Pleadings, Poems, tber, and Dialogues of kis are 
now extant. 

As a philoſophical Writer he is incorrect; but a 
bitter profeſſed Enemy to Vice. His Sentiments are 
generally noble and ſtriking, and many of his Wri- 
tings calculated to mend the Morals of Mankind. 
Bur his Eloquence, in general, 3 Is corrupted, and is 
the more dangerous, becauſe it is full of enchanting 
'Blemiſhes. Happy had it been for Eloquence, To 
he truſted to himſelf for his Matter, and conſulted 
others for his Manner. Had he ſhewn for ſome 
things, Contempt; in others, Moderation; had he 
been leſs fond of whatever was his own ; had he not 
' minced down the moſt ſolid Arguments and Sub- 
jects, into ſhort Points and ſmart Sentences, his Fame 


which I look upon to be a Standard in able Manner of Writing. 
It is true Seneca has ſtill, in this Age and Country, his Admirers. 
For thoſe Prettineſſes which are found in him, will always find 
Admirers : But all Men of true critical Taſte muſt appear on cur 
Author's Side, who diſcovered as much Spirit as he did Judgment, 
in attacking this formidable, beaayle favourite, Author, 4. 1,208 


| mult 
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muſt have been eſtabliſhed by the Veneration of the 
Learned, rather than in the Affections of Boys. I, 
however, recommend him to the Peruſal of thof: 


whoſe Taſte is formed, and who are fully Maſters of 


critical Learning, were it for no other Reaſon, than 
that he will give ſufficient Employment to both. 

For, as I have already obſerved,” he has in him 
many Things that command our Approbation, nay, 
our Admiration. All the Reader has to do, is to 
apply that Judgment, which, I wiſh, he himſelf had 
not wanted. Nature certainly meant him for great 
Things. Nothing was without the Compaſs of his 
Genius, his Failure therefore in the Execution 13 
the more to be regretted. | 


CHAP. III. 


Cox CERNING IT aTION. 


U are the Authors 1 recommend to be ad, 

not only to improve my young Orator in Co- 
. of Style, Variety of Figures, and Manner of 
ompoſing, but in every Power of Eloquence. For 
there can be no Doubt that great Part of this Art 
conſiſts in Imitation. It is true, Invention i is the firſt 
and principal Part, but at the ſame time he will find 
gteat Service in cloſely imitating, what has been hap- 
pily invented. The great Scheme of virtuous Life 
turns upon our practiſing, ourſelves, thoſe Virtues we 
obſerve in others. Thus Boys, in learning to write, 
follow the Traces of Letters, that are marked out to 
them. The Muſician follows the Notes of his 
Teacher. The Painter, the Strokes of his Original; 
= and 
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and the Farmer that Method of Culture, which Ex- 
perience has found to be moſt ſucceſsful. In ſhort, 
ve may obſerve that Apprentices, in every Art, form 
themſelves upon certain Models placed before their 
Eyes. And in my Opinion, there is no avoiding our 
reſembling, or not reſembling what is good; yet 
that Refemblance is ſeldom furniſhed by Nature, but 
often by Imitation. 

But we ſhall be hurt by the very Circumſtance of 


our being furniſhed with more ready Means to con- 


ceive what we ſtudy, than thoſe were, who had no 
Object of Imitation ; unleſs we follow it with Cau- 

tion and Judgment. For I muſt premiſe, that mere 
Imitation has an ignoble End, for it does no more 
than diſcover an Indolence of Genius, which can reſt 
ſatisfied with what has been invented by others. 
What ſhould have become of thoſe Ages, which had 
no Examples to imitate, if the Men who lived in 
them had thought, they were neither to practiſe nor 
to ſtudy aught, but what they already knew ? The 
Conſequence mult have been, that nothing would 


have been invented. Shall we then be debarred from 


inventing that which was not known before? Let 
us reflect upon our uninformed Anceſtors, who, 
merely by their natural Parts, were Authors of ſo 
many uſeful Inventions, And ſhall not we who 
know that they ſucceeded i in their Purſuits, be fired 
with the ſame Spirit of Enquiry? Could they hand 
down to Poſterity, without being taught by any Ma- 
ſter, many noble Arts; and are not we to make uſe 
of thoſe Arts for diſcovering others, without remain- 
ing ſatisfied to ſubſiſt on what bas been acquired by 
our F orefathers; like certain Painters, who know no 
more of their Art, than to copy a Figure by the 
Help of a Line and d 25 


is 
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Beſides, a Copy mult always fall ſhort of an Original, 
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It is even ſcandalous to teſt ſatisfied with equafling 
what we have imitated. For let me again aſk, what 
would be the Conſequence, ſhould no Man outds the 
Original he follows? Were that the Caſe, we ſhould 
have nothing in Poetry more excellent than Living 
Andronicus, nor in Hiſtory better executed than the 
Annals of our Prieſts; we ſhould: ſtill be failing a- 
bout in the Hulks of Trees, and all our Painting 
would conſiſt in marking out with Chalk the Out- 
lines of the Body, as they appear in the Shadow by 
the Light of the Sun. Nay, if we review -the Hi- 
ſtory of all Arts, we ſhall not find one now exiſting, 
as it was invented, or in its firſt State of Infancy : 
unleſs perhaps we ſhould brand our own Times with 
this particular Reproach, that in them nothing tends 
to Perfection. For no Art can improve merely by 
Imitation. 

To apply this Obſervation to Eloquence 3 how can 
we expect to ſee a finiſhed Orator, if he is debarred 
from improving upon thoſe who went before him ? 
For even amongſt the greateſt of them, there is not 
one, who is abſolutely 1856 from Defects or Blemiſhes. 
Even the Orator, who does not aſpire to Perfection, 
ought to rival, when he copies after, his Original. 


For while he ſtrives to be ſoremoſt in the Race, he 


may come in equal with the foremoſt, if he cannot 
paſs him; but he never can equal him if he is con- 
tented to txead i in his Footſteps ; for in ſuch a Caſe, 
he muſt always follow after. Let me add, that very 
often it is much eaſier to attain to Excellency, than 
to a perfect Reſemblance. For it is ſo difficult to hit 


a Similitude, that it ſurpaſſes even the Powers of Na- 


ture to produce two Things ſo very like to each other, 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed by a narrow Obſerver. 


for 
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for the ſame Reaſon that the Shadow is leſs expreſſive 
than the Perſon ; the Portrait, than the Face; and 
the Manner of an Actor, than the Feeling of the 
Mind. _ | 
The ſame Obſervation holds with regard to „ Ele- 
quence ; for the Originals we copy after have the 
Truth and Force of Nature to ſupport them ; while, 
on the other hand, all Imitation is no other than Fic- 
tion, and is directed by what another has deſigned, 
The true Reaſon why Declamations have leſs Lite 
and Strength than Pleadings, is, becauſe the former 
deal in Fictions, the latter in Realities. Beſides, the 
greateſt Perfections of an Orator are not to be ac- 
quired by Imitation; I mean, Genius, Invention, 
Strength, Eaſe, and whateyer cannot be communi- 
| cated by Rules. Therefore many Readers by ſtrip- 
ping certain Pleadings of particular Expreſſions, and 
by being able to chime in with the Cadences of the 
Orator they have read, imagine themſelves imme- 
diately equal to their Original z without conſidering 
that Words drop, and recover, with Times, and that 
even the moſt eſtabliſhed Forms of Speaking depend 
upon Cuſtom ; and that Words in their own Nature, 
are mere Sounds, without being either good or bad, 
but as they are properly or improperly apply'd ; and 
that all Compoſition muſt be ſuited to its Subject, and 
recommended by a graceful Variety. 
| Therefore, this Part of an Orator's Study requires 
to be examined with a ſearching and a critical Eye. 
He is to be well founded in his Judgment of the Au- 
thors he is to imitate : For I have known many who 
have copied after the vileſt and moſt erroneous Ori- 
ginals. In the next Place, we are to conſider atten- 
tively what are the Particulars moſt for our Pur- 
poſe in the Authors we have fix'd upon. For the 
YO th » B b greateſt 
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greateſt Authors have their Blemiſhes, which have 
afforded Matter of Criticiſm among the Learned, 
And I wiſh to Heaven that young Gentlemen were 
as much improved in Eloquence by imitating the 
good, as they are debauched by following the bad. 
But let not thoſe, who have Judgment enough to 
avoid Biemiſhes, take up with ſuperficial Beauties ; 
ſuch as may be term'd the Scurf of Eloquence, or ra- 
ther thoſe Corpuſcles of Epicurus, which are ſaid to 
flow from the Surfaces of Budies. Now, this often 
bappens to thoſe who, without thoroughly examin- 
in the Properties of an Original, are caught by the 
firſt Appearances that ſtrike them, and fit down to 
Imitation. In ſuch Caſes, the moſt happy Imitation 
that is attain'd to, conſiſts in a Reſemblance of Phraſes 
and Cadences; and {uch Imitators, far from riſing 
to Energy or Invention, generally go retrograde, 
till they fall into thoſe Defects that border upon Ex- 
cellencies. They miſtake Swelling, for Sublimity ; 
Narroawneſs for Concijeneſs; Temerity for Manbocd; 
Licentiouſneſs for Freedom; Stiffneſs for Corretineſs ; and | 
Negligence for Simplicity. Upon the ſame Principle, 
after dreſſing ſome cold unmeaning Sentiment, in 
harſh and uncouth Exprefſions, they immediately fet 
up as Rivals to the Antients, eſpecially the Albe- 
nians, who they ſay were void of all Ornament, and 
Turns of Wit. When they cut ſhort a Sentence with- 
out finiſhing it, and thereby leave it unintelligible, 
they excel Salluſt and Thucydides, When dry and je- 
june, they .rival Pollio; and if they can compaſs a 
Period of tolerable Length, though in a careleſs flo- 
venly Manner, they ſwear that Cicero ſpoke in that 
very Way. I have known his eſe videatur, placed at 
the End of a Sentence, give ſome Gentlemen a han- 
- 3p | dle 
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dle to plume themſelves upon hitting off the NOT 


Character of Cicero's divine Eloquence, © 

Our Student therefore, in the firſt Place, ought to 
be made acquainted with the Author he is to imitate, 
and in the next, to be made ſenſible of his Beauties. 


With regard to the Execution, he is to conſult his 


own Strength. Some things are inimitable through 
the Weakneſs, and others through the Diſſimilarity, 
of Capacity, A delicate Genius diſagrees with what- 
ever is only rough and violent. When a Genius is 
ſtrong, but uncultivated, by affecting to be refined, 
it both loſes its Strength, and comes ſhort of that 
Elegance which is its favourite Purſuit ; for no- 
thing can be more ungraceful than a W At- 
tempt to be tender. 

In my ſecond Book, however, I have recom- 


mended it to the Maſter not to confine his Leſſong 


for each Boy. entirely to the particular, Caſt of his Ge- 


nius, My Reaſon is, that a Maſter ought to do 
all in his Power to promote the natural Tendency of 


a Boy's Genius to what is right; to aſſiſt it, where 


it! is defective; and to alter it, where it is wrong. 


He is to conſider himſelf as the Director, and Po- 
liſher, of his Pupil's Capacity. But, perhaps, it 
may not be ſo. eaſy for him to ſubdue the Bent of 
his own Genius. Yet, though a Maſter may be ex - 


tremely zealous fully, to inſtruct his Scholars in what- 


ever can contribute to their Perfection in this Art, 
he is not to toil againſt Nature. 

It is a general Miſtake (and we . to ſhun it) 
to imitate Poets and Hiſtorians in oratorial Compo- 
ſitions, and Orators or Declaimers in poetic or hiſto- 
rical. Each Manner has Laws, Properties, and 
Beauties, peculiar to itſelf. Comedy does not ſtalk 
along in Buſkins, nor Tragedy ſhuffle about in 

B b 2 Slip- 
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Slippers. And yet certain Properties are in com- 
mon to all Eloquence; and theſe we are to imitate. 
Another Inconvenience uſually attends thoſe who are 
entirely captivated by one Manner. For if they are 


charmed with the Aſperity and Vigour of a Writer, 


they cannot rid themſelves of that Manner, even 
while they are ſpeaking in Cauſes that require Gen- 
tleneſs and Moderation. If they are charmed with 
Delicacy and Simplicity, they carry thoſe Qualities 
into Pleadings that require Fire and Acrimony, and 
where they can do little or no Service. For Cauſes 
are not only different from one another, but one Part 
of the ſame Pleading varies, in its Manner, from 
another. One Part may require to be deliver'd in 
gentle, another in rough, another in ſpirited, and 
another in eaſy, Terms; one Part isſuited to inform, 
another to move, and all are effected by ſeparate, 
and diſſimilar, Properties. 

For this Reaſon, I am againſt a Student devoting 
himſelf implicitly to the Imitation of any one Au- 
thor, through all Parts of Oratory. Demoſthenes is, 
by far, the moſt excellent of Greek Authors; yet, in 
ſome Particulars, he may. have been out-done by 
others. Though he has the greateſt Beauties, and 
though he ought to be the chief, yet ought he not 
to be the ſole, Object of Imitation. Well, it may 
be ſaid, ſuppoſing one could ſpeak like Cicero in all 
Reſpects, would not that be ſufficient? To me it 
would, could I acquire every Character of his Elo- 
quence. But, will it hurt an Orator, if, in ſome 
Parts of his Pleading, he adopts the Strength of 
Czſar, the Keenneſs of Cælius, the Neatneſs of Pol. 


lis, and the Judgment of Calvus? For, a Man of 


Senſe will endeavour to appropriate to himſelf what- 


ever is moſt excellent in every One. But if, in a 


3 Study 
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Study ſo difficult as this is, he ſhall propoſe only to 
himſelf a ſingle Model, he will find it difficult to 
ſucceed in any one Excellency. As it is therefore 
almoſt impoſſible for any Man to reſemble, in 
every Reſpect, the Pattern he chuſes, let him con- 
ſult many good ones, that he may make ſome Ac- 
quirement from each, and then let him diipoſe of 
what he fo acquires to the beſt Advantage. 

I muſt again and again repeat it, our Imitation 
ought not to be confined to Words. We muſt fi- 
gure in our Minds, how gracefully thoſe great Men 
treated Things and Characters, with what Addreſs, 
with what Art! how they knew to ſerve their Cauſe, 
by that Manner which ſeemed calculated only to de- 
light! to ſuit the Introduction to their Purpoſe! to 
conduct and diverſify their Narrative! to enforce 


both their Proofs and Refutations! With what Skill 


did they touch upon every Paſſion of the Soul! and 
how well they knew how to profit even 'by popular 
Applauſe, which is always moft beautiful, when it is 
leaſt courted! When-we ſhall make ourſelves Maffers 
of all this, we ſhall then be Maſters of Imitation. But 


the Man who, to theſe Properties, ſhall add a large 


Stock of his own, who knows how to ſupply every 
Deficiency, and to retrench every Redundancy ; ſuch 


a Man is the complete Orator, I am now endea- 


vouring to form. Modern Times afford many Op- 
portunities of Perfection in this Art, by the nume- 
rous Models of complete Eloquence, which we now 
have, and which were unknown, even to the beſt 


Orators who lived before us; and whoſe Glory it is, 


chat, after outdoing all before them, they have left 


their Works as Models for Poſterity. 


B b 3 CHAP, 
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e. IV. 


Concerning WRITING. — Irs UTiLITY AVD 
PRACTICE. 


HUS far I have treated concerning the fo- 

reign Aſſiſtances of this Study. Bur we have 
within ourielves Reſources, which we ought to em- 
ploy ; and, of theſe, Writing, though a laborious, 
is the.moſt profitable, Exerciſe ; for Cicero, very pro- 
perly, cails the Pen, the beſt, the moſt excellent 
% Former of the Tongue.“ This Sentiment comes 
from the Mouth of Lucius Craſſus, in the Conferences 
concerning an Orator. But, Cicero has ſtrengthen'd 
it with his own Opinion. We are, therefore, to give 
to Writing all the Application, and all the Time, 
we can ſpare. For, as the Earth, the deeper you 
dig it, is the better fitted to receive and cheriſh the 
Seeds committed to its Boſom ; in like manner, a 
Mird, that is not ſuperficially cultivated, is the moſt 


liberal of the Fruits of Study, and the moſt faithful 


in retaining them. For, without a thorough Pra- 


ctice, and a conſcientious Diſcharge of our Duty, 


even the Eaſe of ſpeaking extempore becomes no more 
than empty Loquacity, and random Words. In 
Writing, the Roots and Foundations of Learning 
are laid. There, as in a ſacred Treaſury, her Riches 
are depoſited, to be applied upon any ſudden Emer- 
gency, as Occaſion ſhall offer. Above all Things, 
let us muſter up ſuch Strength as is ſufficient to en- 
counter Difficulties, and ſuch as is not to be exhauſt- 
ed by Uſe. Nature herſelf never meant that any 
oth oreat ſhould be quickly produced ; and ſhe has 
annexed Difficulties to every beautiful Compoſition, 

| Even 
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Even amongſt the Brutes, ſhe has eſtabliſhed a gene- 
rative Law ; for we ſee that the largeſt Animals lie 


longeſt. in the Bellies of their Dames. 


Bur here a double Queſtion ariſes, in what Manner, 
and what you are to write. I ſhall ſpeak of both in 
Order. In the firſt Place, let us write flow, but ex- 
act; let us look out for the beſt Subjects, without 
taking up with what firſt offer. Let Judgment aid 
Invention, and Diſpoſition Correctneſs. Let us re- 
view both T hings and Words, and examine the Im- 
port of each. Let us next apply ourſelves to arrang- 
ing them. Let us place and diſplace them again, 
till we find out the Arrangement that is moſt har- 
monious, without ſuffering them to ſtand, uy as 
they firſt come into our Heads. 

Jo ſucceed the better in this, we are often to con- 
ſalt what we have laſt written. This will lead us 
not only to connect what we write with the greater 
Propriety, but give a new Spring to our [magina- 
tion, which is apt to cool while we- are writing, 
but recovers new Force by retreating back. Thus, 


in Conteſts at Leaping, the Man ho performs che 


beſt, retreats the fartheſt back, and throws himſelf 
out with the greateſt Swiftneſs into his Leap. The 
ſtronger we toſs the Javelin, the wider is the Sway 
we give it with our Arm. And the farther we ſend 


the Arrow, the more a e the e e i 


drawn. 
Should a ble Gale, doeuer ſprints up, Jet ; 


us ſpread our Sails before it, provided this Indul- 


gence does not lead us into Error. For we are 


pleaſed always with our laſt Thought, otherwiſe we 


would not commit it to Writing. But we ought to 

review it critically, and retouch wherever we ſuſpeck 

that Eaſe has deceived us into Looſeneſs. This, we 
Bu 4 are 
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are told, is the Manner in which Salluſt wrote, and 
indeed the Pains he took, appear in his Compoſi- 
tions. Virgil (a) too, as we are informed by Varus, 
compoſed but very few Lines in a Day. 2 
But this is not the Caſe with an Orator. Therefore 
I recommend this Carefulneſs, this Slowneſs, when 
he ſets out upon his Studies, For, his firſt Aim, his 
firſt Purpoſe ought to be, to write as well as poſlible 
as to Quickneſs, it will come by Habit. Matter will 
every Day offer itſelf more readily, than it did the 
laſt. Words will flow in upon him, and Compoſition | 
become eaſy. In ſhort, as amongſt well-regulated Ser- 
vants, each will doits own Buſineſs. Upon theWhole, 
by writing quick, you cannot come to write well , but by 
writing well, you will come to write quick, But when 
we have attained to a Habit of being quick, we are 
chiefly then to be upon our Guard, and to take care 
to curb our Imagination, as we would do a ſkittiſn 
Horſe: And this Caution, ſo far from damping it, 
will enliven it. RA ns. 
I have known ſome highly to blame in never be- 
ing contented, but aways fretting, and teazing them- 
ſelves in changing and altering what they write, even - 
aſter practiſing for ſome Time. Now, how can a Man 
go through the Buſineſs of Lite, if he grows grey- 
headed in altering and turning every ſingle Period of 
a Pleading ? Some People never know when they 
have done enough, but are always for changing and 
varying their firſt Compoſition. This is being in- 


(4) He uſed to ſay that he produced his Lines as a Bear does 
her Cubs, ſhapeleſs and unformed, till ſhe licks them into Form. 
This is the true Reaſon of that vaſt Inequality that appears in his 
Writiogs, if the Oris and Culex are his (as they are generally 
allowed to be) and why he was ſo jealous of certain Lines in 
his Eneid, which he had not touched up, that, upon his Death- 
bed, he earneſtly requeſted his Friends to burn the whole Poem. 


credulous 
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credulous and diſtruſtful of their own Abilities, even 
to a Degree of Infatuation, for they think chat Cor- 
rectneſs oonſiſts in raiſing Difficulties to themſelves.” 
To ſpeak Truth, it is hard to ſay who are moſt to 
blame, they who are pleaſed with every Thing, or 8 
they who are pleaſed with nothing, they write. With 
regard to the laſt Extreme, it often induces young | 
Men of Genius, to waſte their whole Time in 
Amendments, and their too great Anxiety to ſpeak 
well, ſometimes thuts up their Lips for ever. 
This puts me in mind of what I was told by Ju- 
lius Secundus, who was my Cotemporary, and, as all 
the World knows, my particular Friend, a Man of 
wonderful Talents in ſpeaking, but ſcrupulouſly ex- 
act. His Uncle was Fulius Florus, who was at the 
Head of Eloquence in Gaul, where he practiſed at 
the Bar; though indeed he muſt have made a Fi- 
gure any where; and was every way worthy of ſuch 
a Kinſman : This Uncle, I ſay, while Secundus was 
attending the Schools of Eloquence, one Day met 
him in a very penfive Mood, and aſked him, Why 
he looked ſo ſerious? Secundus, (as he told me him- 
ſelf) frankly owned, that he had not for two Days 
been able to compoſe an Introduction to a Declama- 
tion, the Subject of which had been ſet him three 
Days ago; and that his Inability not only gave him 
Pain for the preſent, but made him deſpair of ever 
ſucceeding as a Speaker. What, replies his Uncle 
with a Smile, do you intend, Child, to ſpeak better than 
you can? This is the whole of the Matter. We ought 
to aim at ſpeaking to Perfection; and, for all that, we 
muſt ſpeak as we can. In order to profit in our 
Studies, we mult not fret, but apply. 
But, that we may attain to Quickneſs and Eaſe i in 
Writing, we muſt not only practiſe it often, 4 tho” 
| in 
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in that there is doubtleſs a great deal,) but we ought 
to'go about it methodically ; 1 mean, we ought not 


to be indolent, to be always gazing at the Roof of 


the Room, and muttering to ourſelves, as it that 
would aſſiſt our Invention, or waiting ſupinely till 
ſomething ſhall preſent itſelf. No; we are to be in- 
tent upon the Nat re of our Subject, upon what is 
moſt ſuitable to Characters, to the Occaſion, and the 


Diſpoſition of the Judge. And then we are to ſet 
about writing as well as we can, without troubling 
ourfelves farther. If we obſerve this Rule, Nature 


and good Senſe will guide us both in the Beginning 
and Progreſs of our Compoſition. Moſt Things we 
ought to ſay are fixed and determined; and we muſt 
ſee them, unleſs we wilſully ſhut our Eyes. Even 
the moſt illiterate, the moſt uninſtructed, of Mankind, 
are ſeldom at a Loſs how to enter upon a Subject, 
and ſhall Learning render it difficult? That would 
be ſhameful indeed. Let us not therefore fuppoſe, that 
every Thing that is moſt hid, is moſt,excellent; and 
that we ought to be filent, if we can invent nothing 
that is proper to be delivered. 

But there is an oppoſite Extreme. For the Me- 
thod of ſome is to begin and continue their Matter 


with a rapid Pen, that ſcrawls it quickly over, to 


write warmly and precipitately, and without Inter- 
ruption, and all this they call making out a rough (a) 
Draught. They then ſet about reviewing and cor- 
recting what they have thus ſketched, but they re- 
touch only Words and Periods; their Materials, 
which are haſtily huddled together, remain without 
Strength or Significancy. The right Way therefore 
is to apply Care at firſt, e conduct e Work in 


ae Or Sylva. — 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Manner, as to be always poliſhing Re es 
it, without being obliged to carry it back to the 
Foundery. Sometimes, however, we are to give way 
to the Impulſe of Imagination; for chere, Heat ai 
nerally does more than Study (a). 91 

My condemning this Overhaſtineſs in Writing, 
ſufficiently diſcovers my Sentiments with regard to 
dictating, without writing at all. For when we write, 
however haſty we may be, yet ſtill we muſt have ſome 
Time to ſtudy, becauſe our Thought is quicker than 
our Pen. But the Perſon who takes down what we 
dictate, is always cloſe at our Heels, and ſometimes 
we are aſhamed to ſeem to doubt, to pauſe, or to al - 
ter any Thing, for fear he ſhould have a ſlender O- 
pinion of our Abilities. Thus, while all our Am- 
bition is to proceed without ſtopping, a great deal, 
not only of rude, but random, nay, impertinent Mat- 
ter eſcapes us, and is as far from the Fire of an un- 
ſtudied Pleading, as from the Correctneſs of written, 
Compoſition... But ſhould he who takes down what 
is thus dictated, be too flow (8) i in writing, or if, 
when he reads what he writes, it ſhould be found . 
that he has been negligent, nay, has hurt! it in taking 
it down, then the Career of the Perſon who dictates 


(a) Tho' what our Author has ald down in this Paragrap h is 
very plauſible, yet perhaps it is the moſt queſtionable Part of his 
Work, and admits of great Oppoſition. . Writing is what "Te; ; 
Student ought to pradtiſe, and, 1 believe, does. But in ar 
mentative Subjects, perhaps his beſt Way is to perform a rough 

Draught of the whole of what he intends to ſay. For why may 
he not review and meliorate Things as well as Words? I own I 
cannot help thinking, that there is a Littleneſs in the Method re- 
commended by Quinctilian, that muſt be un ene to 2 
young Gentleman of great Genius. 6 

(b) The Reader will perceive from what our Author fays hers, ; 
that he ſpeaks of thoſe Profeſſors of Rhetoric, who dictated in 
Public without Premeditation, what their Scholars won . 
and ſuffered it to be publiſhed, 


1S 
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is immediately ſtopped ; and this Stop (fometimes 
Anger at what has happened) immediately cancels all 
the fine Ideas he had formed. Add to this, that 
thoſe Demonſtrations which mark what paſſes in the 
Mind, and indeed aſſiſt the Imagination, ſuch as the 
Fofs of the Hand, the Sternneſs of the Look, the Twiſt 
of the Body, nay, Scolding ſometimes, with all the 
Characters which Perſius obſerves are wanting in a 
thin, ſlight Style, when the Author never ſtrikes bis 
Deſi, nor bites his Nails (c); all theſe Emotions, I 
fay, are ridiculous, unleſs we are by ourſelves. But 
the moſt powerful Argument of all againſt this Prac- 
tice is, that there can be no Manner of Doubt that a 
remote Place, where nobody is by, (which cannot be 
the Caſe when you dictate) and the moſt profound 

Silence, is moſt proper for thoſe who com poſe. 
We are not however to imagine with ſome, that 
Woods and Foreſts are the moſt proper for this Pur- 
poſe, becauſe their free Air and fine Proſpects elevate 
the Mind, and fertilize the Imagination. For my 
own Part, I think ſuch Retreats are more agreeable, 
than they are improving. For the very Pleaſure they 
give us, neceſſarily takes our Mind off from the Pur - 
poſe we are purſuing. For it is impoſſible for the 
Mind to perform ſeveral Functions equally well at the 
ſame Time. And every Time the Thought is di- 
verted, it is called off from the Object of its Study. 
Therefore the blooming Woods, the purling Streams, 
the Breeze that whiſpers thro' the Grove, and the 
Bird that charms with its Note, nay, the delightful 
extended Proſpect; all, I ſay, divert us from what 
we are about, and, in my Opinion, rather unbend 
than brace our mental Faculties. Demoſthenes judged 
better; for he retired to a Place, where no Voice 

Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſos ſapit ungues, 

could 
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could be heard, no Object could be ſeen, that could 
divert his Mind from its Buſineſs. Therefore tie 
ſilent Night, the bolted Cloſer, and the ſolitary Ta- 
per, are the moſt Proper for fixing Meditation, mA 
were, upon its Object. 

But Health, and Temperance YR is che Det | 
of Health, is of the utmoſt Service in every, eſpe- 
cially this, Method of Study, when we employ the 
Time that Nature has allotted to us for our Reſt and 
Refreſhment, to the moſt fatiguing Toils. We are 
therefore to beſtow upon Study no more Time than we 
can ſafely ſpare from ſleeping, For all Fatigue is an 
Enemy to the Elegance of Compoſition, and we ſhall 
have Day light enough, if we can employ it well; 
nor ſhall we need to ſtudy till Midnight, but upon 
extraordinary Occaſions... Mean while, the beſt Re- 
treat we can find is in Study, as often as we can ap- 
ply to it in full Vigour of Mind and Body. 

Silence, Retirement, and a perfect Tranquility of 
Mind, are indeed the greateſt Friends to Study, but 
they do not always fall to a Man's Share. If there- 
fore we ſhould ſometimes be interrupted, we are nat 
immediately to throw away our Papers, and give our 
Time up for loſt: No, we ought to get the better of 
Difficulties, and to acquire ſuch a Habit as to ſur- 
mount all Impedimeats by Reſolution and Application, 
For if you reſolve and apply in earneſt, and with the 
whole Force of your Mind, to what you are about, 
that which may offend your Eyes or Ears, never can 
diſorder your Underſtanding. Does it not often hap- 
pen, that an accidental Thought throws us into ſo 
profound a Train of Study, that we do not ſee the 
People we meet, and ſometimes wander- out of our 
Way ? 85 not this always be our Caſe, eſpecially 

whey 
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when our Study is not the Effect of Accident, but of 
| Determination ? | 
We are not to indulge curflres'f in Excuſes from 
Study; for if we think we never are to apply to it, 
but when we are vigorous, in high Spirits, and free 
from all Manner of other Care, we ſhall always find 
Pretexts to excuſe us to ourſelves, Let us always 
therefore find Food for Meditation, whether we are 
in a Crowd, upon a Journey, at Table, or even a- 
midſt a Tumult. How muſt an Orator behave, if in 
the Middle of a crowded Court, ſurrounded with 
full Benches, deafen'd with Scolding, Noiſe and 
Shoutings, he is to prepare himſelf to deliver a long 
Pleading, he can mark down in no other Place than 
_ a ſolitary Retreat, the Heads of what he is to deliver? 
For this Reaſon, Demoſthenes, great as his Love of 
Retirement was, choſe to meditate on a Shore that 
was laſhed by roaring Waves, that he might accu- 
ſtom himſelf to be undiſturbed amidft the Tumulte of 
public Aſſemblies. | | 
As in Point of Study hen is too minute to be 
overlooked; I muſt recommend to my Student to 
write upon waxen Tablets, becauſe he can then moſt 
eaſily blot out; unleſs his Eyes are weak, ſo that he is 
obliged to make uſe of Parchments, which tho they 
are eaſier for the Eye, yet retard our Writing, by the 
frequent Returns of dipping the Pen in the Ink, and 
conſequently break the Force of Thinking. In either 
Caſe we ought always to reſerve a large Margin for 
making what Additions we ſhall think proper. For 
when we write too cloſe, w eare ſometimes loth to 
make Amendments, and there is always ſome Con- 
fuſion ariſes by Interlineations. Neither would I 
have my young Orator to. make uſe of too large 
Pages ; for I remember one, who was otherwiſe a 
very 
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very ingenious Gentleman, but was | = "ie * 2 
make his Pleadings too long, becauſe he meaſured | 


them by the Length of his Page; nor could he be 
drove from this ridiculous Cuſtom, tho? he was often 
told of it, until he leſſened the Size of his Parchment. 


A Space likewiſe ought to be left, where we may enter 
any Matter, that accidentally occurs in the Courſe of 


our Compoſition, tho* it is foreign to our Subject. 
For it often happens, that an excellent Sentiment 
forces its Way into our Mind; and tho? it would be 
impertinent to inſert it in our Compoſition, yet we 
might loſe it, if we do not immediately write it 
down, for ſometimes it may ſlip out of our Mind; 


or if we retain it, it may divert us from our imme 


diate Study; 3 and therefore our ſafeſt WAY? is to com- 
mit it to Paper. iD 
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| ConczaninG AMENDING AD CORRECTING. | 


{ 


AM next to treat of Amendments and Correc- 

tions, thoſe far moſt neceſſary Parts of Study; 
for it is, for very good Reaſons, belicyed, that blot- 
ting out is one of the beſt Employments of the Pen, 
Now this Buſineſs conſiſts in adding, retrenching, 
and changing. The two former are practiſed eaſily 
and readily ; but there is a double Taſk required in 
abating the Swelling, in raiſing the Meanneſs, in 
lubduing the Luxuriancy, in regulating the Diſorder, 


„ 


vagance of Compoſition. For we muſt condemn 


what Pleaſed us, and invent what has eſcaped us. 


oO Meat | 
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Meanwhile, it is doubtleſs, that our beſt way of 


eorrecting is by ſuffering our Compoſitions to lie by 


us a long Time, and then have recourſe to them, as 


if they were quite new, and belonging to another, 


that thereby we may avoid that Fondneſs, which 
every one is apt to entertain for the new- born Iſſue 
ef his own Brain. But every Man, eſpecially an 


Orator, who muſt often write as the preſent Emer- 
gency directs him, has not an Opportunity of doing 
this. Beſides, there is a Mean in Correction itſelf. 
For I have known ſome, who never examine a Piece 
without preſuming 1 it to be incorrect. They think it 
impoſſible that the firſt Compoſition ſhould be a fi- 
niſhed Performance, and imagine that every Altera- 

tion of it muſt be for the better. And thus, they 
— a Page, as blundering Quacks do a Patient; for 
when once they get a Limb under their Care, they 
are ſure to lay it open, be it ever ſo ſound; till by 
pretending to cure it, it beomes hacked, withered, 
dpi: .- 7; he bis.) 


Let us, therefore, know when, we 3 to be 
pleafed ; at leaſt, where we ought not to blame. Let 


our Works be poliſhed, but not waſted, by the File. 
Neither ought we to be extravagant, ns; to the Time, 
between compoſing and reviewing them. It is true, 


that the Poet Cinna is ſaid to have beſtowed nine 


Tears in compoſing his Smyrna : And that Jſocrates 


ſpent at leaſt ten, in writing and reviſing his Panegy- 


ric. But, all this is nothing to the Orator, who will 
never be able to produce any Thing, if he ſhall be- 
ſtow too-much Time upon what he writes. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. VI. 


or THE MOST PROPER Exencises. IN Ward. . 


AM now to treat of the Exerciſes, upon which 

we can beſt employ our Pen. This would pre- 
ſent us with a large Field, if we were to explain what 
we are to do firſt, what next, and what laſt of all. 
But this I have done in the firſt and ſecond Books of 
this Work, when I laid down Rules for the Exer- 
ciſes of Boys, and of thoſe who are more advanced 
in Study. My preſent Purpoſe is to ſhew, how we 
can beſt attain to the Copiouſneſs and Eaſe of Style. 
Our old Orators think this is the moſt fucceſsfully done 
by tranſlating Greek into Latin, which Cicero, in his 
Book concerning the Character and Qualifications of 
an Orator, ſays, was the Practice of Lucius Craſſus, and 
he often recommends the fame in his own Perſon ; 
nay, he publiſhed ſome Books of Plato and Xenophou 
tranſlated into Latin with this View. Meſſala was of 
the ſame Opinion, and compoſed many Orations in 
this Manner, -particularly that for Phryne from Hype- 
rides, in which he vies with his Original, even in De- 
licacy, a Quality ſo hard to be en to y the 
Latin Tongue. 

The Utility of this Practice is . For the 
Greek Authors, not only abound with Variety of 
Matter, but have adorned it with every Art of Elo- 
quence; and in tranſlating their Works we may em- 
ploy the very beſt Expreſſions, and yet confine our- 
ſelves to our own Tongue. As to the Figures that 
embelliſn our Style, we ſhall be under a Kind of Ne- 
ceſſity of inventing a great Variety of them, becauſt 
the Genius of the tuo Languages differs greatly in 
that Reſpect. e 
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A Student will find vaſt Advantages likewiſe, by 
altering Latin Compoſitions into other Latin Terms, 
This, with regard to the Poets, is, J believe, indiſ- 
putable; and it is ſaid to have deb the only Ex- 
erciſe of Sulpitius. For the Sublimity of Poetry ele- 
vates a Style, and the too great Boldneſs of its Ex- 
proves may, by the Orator, be ſoftened into all the 

ropriety of Proſe. Meanwhile this Exerciſe admits of 


giving to Sentiments all the Strength of Eloquence z of 


ſupplying whatever is omitted, and correcting what- 
ever is looſe, Neither am I for confirming this Ex- 
erciſe ro a mere Tranſpoſition of Terms. I would 
have it riſe to rival and contend with the Original, 


by expreſfing the ſame Thing in a+ more beautiful 


Manner. For this Reaſon, I differ with thoſe Au- 


athors, (a) who are againſt this Manner of altering 
Latin Orations; becauſe, ſay they, the beſt Expreſſions 
are already laid hold of, therefore whatever we alter 
muſt be for the worſe. For my own part, I think, 
ve are never to deſpair of ſaying the ſame Thing in 
better Language; fot Eloquence has been formed by 
Nature neither ſo thin, nor ſo poor, as that one 
Thing can be well expreſſed only in one Set of 
Words. We ſee how Players can introduce the ſame 
Speech with, great Variety of Action, and are the 
- Powers of. Eloquence unable to find a Variety of 
Manpere to expreſs. what another has ſaid before? 
But granting that our Compoſition is neither ſu- 
— nor equal, to our Original, yet ſurely it may 
come near it in Beauty. Does not every Man's Expe- 
rience tell him, that he frequently ſays the ſame thing 
twice, and perhaps oftener, to the Length ſometimes 
of ſeveral Sentences ?. Is not this a Kind of Conten- 


” (s) Alincii lun ſeems here to mean Cicers. Ses * ar Oratore, 
» 1. c. 34. | | 
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tion with ourſelves, and ſhall we then fear to con- 
tend with others? For if a Thing can be ſaid well 
only in one way, we muſt reaſonably think that they 
who had gone before us have already ſeized it; 
whereas if the Manners of expreſſing the ſame Thing 
are various, ſeveral Paths may terminate in the ſame 
Point. Conciſeneſs and Copiouſneſs have each their 
ſeveral Beauties. Metaphorical and proper Expreſ- 
ſions have their peculiar Properties. Simplicity re- 
commends one Diction, and a Figure gives a beauti- 
ful Turn to another. In ſhort, the very Difficulties 
we encounter, in endeavouring to excel, muſt at laſt 
make us excellent. Nay, by this Method, we gain 
a more thorough Inſight into the Beauties of great 


Authors. For we then do not hurry them over, 


but examine and review every Excellency of their 


Styles; and our very Conſciouſneſs of our not! be- 
ing able to imitate n Po a Frorf chat we nome 


their Value. 15 107, Ilie fig 
It is of great ſervice, to vary, in 1 this 8 not 
only the Works of another, but even our own Com- 
poſitions. Let us pick out certain Sentiments from 
our own Writings, and turn them as harmoniouſly 


as we can into different Forms, as we would the 
ſame Bit of Wax into a Variety of Fi eee 


In my Opinion, however, the more ſimple the 
Matter is, it is the better calculated to improve us in 
this Exerciſe. For amidſt a vaſt Variety of Charac- 


ters, Incidents, Times, Places, Sayings and Actions, 


our Inability may eaſily conceal itſelf, by chaſing, 
out of ſo many, one Thing that we can handle to 
Purpole. But the Proof of oratorial Abilities lies 
in our being able to enlarge What is naturally con- 
tracted; to magnily what is inconſiderable; to di- 


verſify what is ſimilar, to beautify what is. common, 
| Cc 2 | and 


| 
| 
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and to find a great many good Things to r Jpon 


Ie; Subject. 

Thoſe indefinite Queſtions, which we call f 166. 
are very proper for this Exerciſe; and Cicero uſed to 
write in this Manner, even when he was at the Head 


of the Roman Government. The reverſing and con- 


firming Decrees is almoſt the ſame Kind of Exerciſe: 


Becauſe we can reaſon upon the Decree, in the ſame 


Manner as upon the Cauſe, which the Decree has 
ſettled and finiſhed, We may likewiſe treat general 
Topics in the ſame Manner : And we know that fe- 
veral ſuch have been compoſed by Orators. For 
whoever ſhall copiouſly handle thoſe direct plain Sub- 
jects * without Turning or Winding, he will have 
much greater F acility, when he comes to treat of 
Matters that admit of Enlargement and Embelliſh- 
ment, and he will never be at a Loſs to ſpeak in any 
Cauſe. For all Cauſes may be reduced to general 
Topics; for Inſtance, Cornelius, the Tribune of the 
People, is impeached, for having read à Bill in pub- 
lic. Now there is no Difference between this State 


of the Cauſe and the following Fopic, vix. “ Whe- 


6 ther it is an Act of Treaſon in a Magiſtrate to 
4 read in Perſon before the People, a public Bill. 


«© which he himſelf has brought'i in?” Milo is to be 


tried for killing Coding. When his Cauſe is reſolved 


into a general Topic, it is as follows; “ Whether it 
« is lawful to kill one who way-lays you, or to 


«* kill a pernicious Citizen, though he does not way- 
i yoo" Was it right in Cato to make over 


% his Wife Martia, to his Friend Hortenſius?“ 


4 Whether ſuch an Action is conſiſtent with. a Man 


„ of Virtue?” In all theſe Cauſes, the Fate, of the 
Perſon” iS determined by the e 525 5 Fat acts. | 
8 . As 
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As to Declamations that uſed to be pronounced in 
Schools of Rhetoric ; if they reſemble real Actions 
and Pleadings, they are not only very uſeful to aſ- 
ſiſt our Progreſs in Eloquence, by exerciſing at once 
our Invention and Arrangement, but they are f 
Service even to the moſt finiſned and eminent Ora- 
tor. For they give a Plumpneſs and Smoothneſs to 
Eloquence, by making her feed, as it were, on freſh 
Proviſion, which recruits her Spirits, and gives them 
a gentler Flow, after being exhauſted in the rough, 
unamiable, Buſineſs of the Forum. For the ſame 
Reaſon, I ſometimes would have my young Orator's 
Pen exerciſed in the hiſtorical Style, becauſe; it re- 
quires to be full and poliſned. e may even indulge 
himſelf in imitating the Freedom and Facetiouſneſs 
of Converſation. Nay, I: think him not to blame, 
if he amuſes himſelf even with Poetry, like Wreſtlers, 
who ſometimes, diſregarding the Diet and Exerciſes 
to which they are reſtricted, indulge themſelves with 
Eaſe and Luxury. By having recourſe to ſuch 
Amuſements, Cicero, in my Opinion, Was enabled 
to throw ſuch a Blaze of Glory upon Eloquence. 
For if an Orator is confined always to battle it at 
the Bar, the Brightneſs of his Genius muſt grow 
ruſty, its Flexibility ſtiff, and its very Point muſt 

be blunted by being continually in Action. 
But though they who practiſe, and, as it were, 
do Duty at the Bar, are revived and recruited by 
ſuch Amuſements, yet young Gentlemen are not for 
that Reaſon to employ too much Time upon roman- 
tic Repreſentations and idle Fictions, otherwiſe they 
will be ig danger of doating upon theſe Phantoms 
ſo long, that they cannot hetbrooght to face a real 
Encounter, but ſhut their Eyes upon it, as they do 
upon the Brighenels of the Sun. This is ſaid to 
Cc 3 | have 
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have been the Caſe even with Portins Lutro, the firſt 
Profeſſor of any Eminence, we ever had in Rome. 
For, after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly by de- 
claiming in his School, when he came to plead a 
Cauſe at the Bar, he begged with great Earneſtneſs, 
that the Benches ſhould be moved to the next Place 


that had a Roof upon it. So great a Stranger was 


he to the open Air; and fo much was his Eloquence 
confined within Roofs (a) and Walls. 

The young Gentleman therefore, who is perſectly 
well inſtructed in the Method of inventing and ex- 
prefling (which is no hard Matter for a ſkilful Ma- 
ſter to do) and after that has made ſome Advances in 


the practical Part, ought, as was the Cuſtom with 


our Anceſtors, to pitch upon ſome Orator, whom 
he ought to conſider as his Model, and the Original 
he is to follow. Let him attend as many Trials as 


he can; that he may be a frequent Speckator of the 


Decdontte to which he is deſtined. Let him then 


commit to Writing the Cauſes be has heard, or even 
others, provided they are real ones, and handle both 
Sides of the Queſtion, and, like Gladiators, let him 
fight, as if in good earneſt; as we are told was the 
Caſe with Brutus, when he compoſed his Oration for 
Milo, which he never pronounced. This is a better 
Method than that of anſwering the Orations of the 
Antients, as Seftiys did that of Cicero for Milo, tho” 

it was | impoſſible, from Crcero's Pleading, that he 
ſhould be furniſhed-with all the Arguments made uſe 
.of on the other Side. 


A'young Gentleman, however, will e arrive 


- at. Excellency, if bis Maſter ſhall oblige him to de- 
claim upon Subjects that very nearly reſemble real 


(a) The whole of this Story, I think, proves pretty plainly, 


that the Roman Courts of Juſtice in the 5 orum had no Roofs. 
Cauſes, 
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Cauſes, and to go through every Part of Pleading. 
But the mordern FPratice is, to cull out ſuch Subjects 

as are moſt eaſy and moſt amuſing... The 4 
ſtances I mentioned in my ſecond Book are unfavour- 
able, howeyer, to this excellent Method; 1 mean 
great Crowd of Scholars, and the Cuſtom of. Hears 
ing certain Claſſes upon certain Days: And ſomes: 
times their Fathers, who pay for their Sons de- 
claiming, tho' they can form no Judgment of what 
they ſay. (a) But (as I have obſerved in my firſt Book, 
if I miſtake not) a Maſter who knows his Buſineſs 
will not crowd his School with more Scholars than 
he can manage; he will curtail whatever is not to 


| . the Purpoſe, and make his Pupils confine themſelves 


to the Matter in Hand, without rambling, as is the 
Cuſtom of ſome, into all Kinds of Subjects. Ra- 
ther than they ſhould do that, he will allow them a 
farther Time for digeſting their Thoughts; or he 
will ſuffer them to divide the Taſk preſcribed them. 
For, if one Part of it is correctly executed, it. is of 
more ſexyice to che Student, than if he ſhould. begin 
many, and leave them unfiniſned. When that. is the 
Caſe, nothing ſtands in its. pr proper Place; nothing 
comes firſt, . that opght to came, firſt; for the young 
Gentlemen crowd into what they ſpeak, all the Flow- 
ers and Figures, which ought to be diſperſed thro 
the whole. And thus, for fear of loſing an Oppor- 
.tunity of introducing what ought — wy " 
low, they huddle it in by the Lump. 


(a) Orig.  Numerantium potins declamibtbinis” : quim Sl 
| * Paſſage has been miſunderfiood by the Abbe Gedn. We have 
ä Proofs that the Profeſſors of Rhetoric at Rome, . we aid 
f "bye e Parents of young Gentlemen for every Time they of Ted. 


them to declaim. Se 0 Sat. 7. Line 165. Bd 
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TE XT to Writing, Premeditation " mY hs 

greateſt Uſe, and perhaps moſt generally prac- 
tiſed. This forms a Kind of a Mean, between the 
- Difficulty of compoſing upon Paper and extemporary 
Speaking. For every Place and every Time is not 
fit for Writing; but we may exerciſe Premeditation, 
almoſt, in all Times and Places, and we thereby may 
become, in a very ſhort Time, Maſters of very great 
Cauſes. Even when we are awake on our Beds, it is 
aſſiſted by the Darkneſs of the Night. Every Inter- 
val of Buſinefs gives room for it; and it never is idle. 


It does not conſiſt only in laying dewn the general 


Plan of a Pleading, the“ that alone is ſufficient to re- 
commend it; but it even can join Words into Sen- 
tences, and give ſuch a Connexion throughout the 


whole Pleading, that it requires only to be committed 


to Paper to render it a finiſh'd Compoſition. Nay, 
our Memory generally retains what we thus premedi- 
tate, too faithfully to be unſettled by that Careleſſ- 
neſs and Indifference, which we are 1 to. falk inte 
after ſecuring it by Writing: - DIE SOS ES 
But this Power of imprinting Things upon our 
Memory," is neither ſuddenly nor | eaſily attained, 


For the firſt Thing we ought to do, ſhould be to give, 


by the Practice of writing, our Style ſuch a Form, 
as that it ſhall naturally preſent itſelf wherever we 


have Occaſion to uſe it. In the next Place, we ought 


to. practiſe this by little and little, by imprinting at 
ſirſt only a few Points on our Mind; ſo as to deliver 
them correctly. We are next to proceed by mode- 
late © Digro, and. ſo carefully, that the Mind muſt 


net 
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not perceive it is burdened, but gather Strength by 
Exerciſe, and fortify itſelf by continual Habit. In 
all which, the Memory, it is true, bears the greateſt 
Share; and therefore I ſhall reſerve ſome hes on 
that Head for another Part of this Work, > © 

What I have recommended will bring . an Or 
| who does not find an invincible Obſtacle in his Ge. 
nius, and ſhall give conſtant Application, to deliver 
what he has premeditated with the ſame Fidelity ds 
what he has got by Heart. Cicero tells us, that a- 
mongſt the Greeks, Metrodorus Sceptius, and Eriphaſus 
Rhodius, and, amongſt. the Romans, Hortenſius, could 
deliver a premeditated Au a e miſtaking: a 
fingle Word. Ma 9 91 

But if, during the nn any infiiiitcrecis 
Thought ſhould preſent itſelf, we are not to be ſo 
fooliſhly ſcrupulous, as to ſtick literally to what we 
have premeditated. © For no premeditated Diſcourſe 
can be ſo exact, as not to admit of ſome accidental 
Improvements. And very often while we are de- 
liwering a written Compofition, if a good Thought 
ſuddenly comes into our Head, we give it vent like- 
wiſe. Upon the whole, therefore, this Matter ought 
to be ſo managed as that we may be readily able to 
leave or to return to it at Pleaſure. For tho' 6ur 
firſt Buſineſs is to come ſufficiently and correctly pre- 
pared to the Bar, yet it would be the Height of Folly 
to reject any accidental Amendment, that may ſug- 
geſt itſelf in the mean while. Premeditation there- 
fore is intended to put it out of the Power of Fortune 
to ſurprize us, but to lane her an enen, of 
aſſiſting ug! 205 119,8 
The Strength of Many however: enables: us to 
deliver with Fluency and Correctneſs, what we have 
thus n without ſtammering, going back- 


wards 
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wards and forwards, and being in a perpetual Flutter,. 
and not knowing what we are to lay next, unleſs we 
have it by Rote. For, extemporary Speak ing at all 
Adventures is preferable to ill-digeſted Premeditation. 


Becauſe nothing is worſe than to be groping for what 


we are to ſay; for when we are in Search of one 
Thought we loſe another, and our Memory finds us, 
more Employment than our Matter. But were we 


to examine both Manners, we ſhall find, that en 


Things may Be invented than are invented. 


r 
Cod cERNINOG EXTEMPOR ARY SeraxiNG.” 


\H E; richeſt 8 ande as it were, the faireſt 

Reward of an Qrator's long and laborious 
Courſe of Study, is the Power of ſpeaking extempore. 
He who is not able to do this, ought,-1n.my.: Opt- 
nion, to throw up the Buſineſs of the Bar; and if the 
Pen is all he poſſeſſes, let him employ it to other 
Purpoſes. For I think it inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
racter of a Man of Virtue, publickly to profeſs that 
he is ready to aſſiſt another, tho he knows he muſt 
abandon him, upon the moſt preſſing Emergencies. 


This is like point ing out a Harbour to a Ship in 


a Tempeſt, which it cannot enter, but in calm 
Weather. 6 
The Truth is, a . mariy fudden Emergencies 
happen at Trials of every Kind, even tho“ we have 
Time enough before-hand to be prepared. If, in 
ſuch a Caſe, the Life, I will not ſay of an innocent 
an, but of a near Relation, or a dear Friend, * 
| c 
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be endangered, muſt a Pleader ſtand mute ? Or if the 
Party muſt be condemned, unleſs he is immediately 
defended, is the Advocate to beg for 4 little Time, 
till he ſhall retire to Shades and Solitude, in order to 
prepare a fine Speech, which he is to get by heart, 
while, in the mean time, he goes into a Regimen, 
for the Benefit of his Voice and Lungs? Ho then 
can any Advocate be juſtify'd in acting as ſuch, if he 
is incapable to ſpeak, even on the ſhorteſt Warning ? 
When he is to reply upon the Spot to his Adverſary, 
how will he behave? For very often that which we 
have premeditated, nay, that which we have written 
down, does not ſuit our immediate Purpoſe ; becauſe 
frequently the whole Complexion of a Cauſe changes 
on a ſudden. An Orator, therefore, is to alter his 
Manner, as the Cauſe alters; as the Pilot works his 
Ship, according to the Shiftings of the Winds and 
Tides. In ſhort, we may write a great deal, we may 
read a great deal, we may ſpend our Life in Study, 
all will be to no Purpoſe, if we know no more of the 
practical Part of our Buſineſs, than when we firſt be- 
gan. All our paſt Labour muſt go —— if we 
have the ſame Thing always to do over again. 
Mean while, lam not recommending extempo- 
rary Speaking preferably to any other. All I fay is, 
we ought to know how to practife it; and for this 
Purpoſe, we are to conſider, firſt, in what Manner we 
are to ſpeak. For we are not to fet out upon a Race 
without knowing from whence, and whither we are 
to run. It is not enough to know the ſeveral-Parts 
of Judicial Pleadings, or how: to range the Points 
they turn. upon in proper Order; for tho' all that 
Knowledge is very neceſſary, yet we muſt likewiſe 
know what is to come firſt, what next, and ſo forth, 
. that in ſo natural an Order, that they cannot be 
50 1 altered 
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altered or difplaced without Confuſion. - But wo- 
ever knows how to begin properly, is guided by the 
natural Order of Things. And therefore we ſee Men 
of very moderate Experience at the Bar, who are ne- 
ver confuſed or at a Loſs in ſtating a Caſe. The 
next Aſſiſtant I recommend for extemporary Speak- 
ing is, for a Pleader to know how to ſearch for 2 
Thing in its proper Place, without being obliged to 
ſtare round him, and having his Senſes diſturbed by 
other Ideas; or confounding what he fays by intro- 
ducing foreign Matter; and ſtarting from one Thing 
to another, and never fixing to any one Point. 
Laſtly, I recommend a Method and Bounds which 
cannot be laid down, unleſs: the Pleader knows how 
to divide his Diſcourſe, When he has made good to 
his Power all the Heads, of the Propoſitions he has 
laid down, he ought to be ſenſible that it is Time to 
finiſh his Pleading. All this en . by «he 
Rules of Arr. die 
But it is Study alone aint can ginn us that Com- 

ow of Language, which I now require. By com- 
poſing conſtantly and correctly, even our ſudden Ef- 
fuſions will paſs as well as our moſt labour'd Produc- 
tions ; and by writing much we ſhall ſpeak copiouſly. 
Eaſe in Speaking is owing to Habit and Exerciſe, 
and if theſe are ever ſo little intermitted, our Progreſs 
is not only retarded, but our Faculties themſelves 
acquire a Stiſſneſs that renders, them unactive. 
A natural Quickneſs of Mind is of great Service to 

extemporary Speaking. For it enables us, while we 
are delivering one Thing, to plan out what we are to 
ſay next. And our Voice is always ready to ſecond 
what we form and premeditate. But neither Nature 
nor Art is, fiogly, equal to the vaſt Compaſs of 
F bought that is required to invent, to arrange, to 
118 2 pro- 
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pronounce, to obſerve the Order of Werds and 
Things in what we are ſaying, in what we are next 
to ſay, and in what we ceaſe to ſay after, all. the while 
preſerving the Propriety of Voice, Pronunciation, 
and Geſture; and all at the ſame Time. For, we 
muſt carry our View far before us; that, while we 
are ſpeaking, we may purchaſe what we are to ſay 
next ; and this Foreſight muſt guide us-in our Pro- 
greſs to the End of our Pleading; 3 otherwiſe we muſt 
be perpetually ſtopping, ſtammering, and as it were 
hickuping up broken Words and half. Meanings. 
There is, therefore, a certain Practice that is void 5 
of every ſcientific Principle, and is the ſame that 
guides our Hand in writing quickly, and enables our 
Eyes, while we are reading, to take in whole Lines 
at a time, with all their Stops and Tranſpoſitions, 
and comprehend what is to come, before we pro- 
nounce what goes before. It is this Practice that en- 
ables Jugglers to ſurprize you with their Cups and 
Balls, and to ſhew ſuch Tricks of Conveyance from 
one Hand and Object to another. But this Practice 
is only uſeful in ſpeaking, when the Speaker is pre- 
viouſly. well founded in the Rules of Eloquence. So 
that though, in itſelf, it is void of the Principles, yet 
it may anſwer the Purpoſes, of Art. For my own 
Part, I can endure no ſpeaking at is _or regular, 
ornamented, and copious, | 
Far leſs have I any Reliſh for the eolialatary; 88 
tuitous, Effuſion of Words, in which Women, while 
they are ſcolding, ſo much abound. Mean while, I am - 
ſenſible that there is a certain Warmth and Enthuſi- 
aſm, that ſtrikes at a Heat with more Force than 
all the Rules of Art can communicate. When this 
was the Caſe, our antient Orators, according to Ci- 
ro, nn the Speaker to be divinely h 
bg ut 
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But this Effect may be well accounted for. For, an 
Imagination warm with recent Ideas, gives to a Style 
an uninterrupted Rapidity, which muſt be deaden'd 
were we to commit to Writing what we have to ſay, 
and muft evaporate by being delay'd. 1 
If, therefore, we are unfortunate enough to be 
over · dainty in our Expreſſions, if we ſtumble at every 
Step we make, we cannot launch the Bolt of Elo- 
quence; and, however proper each Word may be, 
the Compoſition, though perfect, muſt be ſtiff and 
interrupted. We ought, therefore, to be impreſs'd 
with a lively Idea of every thing we ſpeak; we ought 
to place in the Eye of our Imagination, every Cha- 
racter, Queſtion, Hope, and Fear we treat of, and 
make them all our own. © For, it is Strength, Spirit 
and Energy, that render a Man eloquent. As a 
Proof of this, we ſee that the moſt ignorant Perſon 
alive, when his Paſſions are ſufficiently warm'd, has 
Words at Will. Then it is, the Mind exerts itſelf. 
It does not fix itſelf upon any ſingle Object, but con- 
nects many. Thus, when we ſend our Eye to the 
Extremity of a Right Line, it comprehends not on- 
ly that Extremity, but all the intermediate and ad- 
joining Objects. Eloquence is likewiſe prompted by 
Fear of Shame, and Expectation of Applauſe; and 
it is ſurprizing, that though, when we are compo- 
ſing, we fly to Solitude, and hate all Company; yer, 
in extemporary Speaking we are fired and pleaſed, 
the more numerous the Audience is; in the ſame 
manner as the Diſplay of Arms, and the Sound of 
Trumpets, gives Spirit to the Soldier. For the Ne- 
ceſſity we are then under to ſpeak, expels and ba- 
niſhes the Slowneſs of Conception; and a violent 
Deſire to pleaſe, crowns our Attempts with Succeſs, 
All Mankind 1 to be rewarded for what they do. 
And 
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And the Eloquent, though Eloquence itſelf is ont 
of the higheſt Pleaſures, are ſtrongly ſtimulated by 
the Expectaney of . We age and 858 
plauſe. - 

But, no Man bag to ple ſuch Confidence in | 
his own Abilities, as to hope to riſe to the higheſt 
Pitck of Reputation by his firſt Efforts. For, as 1 
obſerved when I was upon the Subject of Premedita- - 
tion, our extemporary Powers of ſpeaking muſt rife 
by degrees, from inconſiderable Beginnings, to Per- 
fection. And this can neither be acquired nor main- 
tained without Practice. Let me, add, that we are 

to employ Premeditation ſo, as to endeavour to 
ſpeak what is more ſafe, but not what is more excel- 
lent, than that which we deliver extempore. Nay, this 

Excellency has been attained to in the extemporary 
Way, not only in Proſe, but in Verſe; witneſs Aui- 
pater Sidonius, and Licinius Arrbias (a). For, in this 
we are to believe Cicero. Even in our own Time, 
ſome Poets have ſucceeded and now ſucceed, in the 
ſame Way. Not that I think in Poetry it is greatly 

to be approved of, but I imagine that their Example 
will be a-prevailing Motive with our Student to at- 
tempt the ſame in Eloquence. | 

"Neither do I think that any ue eught to have 
fach Reliance upon his extemporary Abilities, as not 
to take ſome Time, however ſhort, (and ſome Time 
we generally have) in running over, within his own 
Mind, what he is to ſay. Nay, in Courts vf Juſtice 
and in the Forum, he has always Leiſure for this. 
Beſides, no Man alive can plead a Cauſe, in which 
he is wholly uninſtructed. Certain Declaimers, how- 
ever, are ſo miſerably vain, that they immediately 

(a) Both theſe Poets are celebrated by e Cicero for their extem- 
porary: Faculties in writmg Verles . 

; attempt 
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attempt to ſpeak upon a Subject that has been but 


Juſt explained to them; and, what is ſtill more pue- 


rile and farcical, they aſk you with what Word they 
ſhall begin. But if, in ſuch a Practice, they affront 


Eloquence, ſhe has her Revenge in laughing at them. 


For, if Fools think them learned, wiſe Men Know | 


them to be ignorant. 
But if, by ſome very great Accident, we ſhould 


| be under a Neceſſity of ſpeaking in Public without 
the leaſt previous Preparation, we are then to exert 


all our Quickneſs and Flexibility of Genius. And, 


if we have ne Time to mind both, we are to attach 
_ ourſelves to Things, rather than Words; about 


which, in ſuch an Emergency, we are not to be ve- 
ry curious. But then we ſhall gain ſome Time by 
ſpeaking ſlowly, and in ſuch a Manner as diſcovers 
Suſpenſe and Doubt; yet ſo as to ſeem not to heſi- 


tate, but to deliberate. This Manner we are to ob. 
ſerve, while we are ſailing out of the Harbour, and 
while we are fitting our Tackling; till by n we 


[hoiſt our Sails, we ply the Ropes, and wiſh for a 


briſk Gale to carry us on our Voyage. This is much 


better than to drive before a Torrent of uſeleſs 
Words, which carry us we know not whither. 


But it requires as much Addreſs to maintain, as 
to acquire, this Art; For, it requires Practice to f 
any Art (5) in the Mind. The Practice of Writing 


is but little hurt by a ſmall Intermiſſion, but what I 
am now recommending mult always be at hand, and 


in Readineſs, and conſiſts in Practice alone. The 


beſt Way of exerciſing it is, to handle every Day 


ſome Subject, before ſeveral Auditors; eſpecially 
ſuch, whoſe Judgment and Approbation we are proud 


2) T have here followed the Senſe which Burman gives of the 
W ords of the Original, which mu” very perplex'd. 


— 
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to court; far:it ſeldom happens that a Speaker has a 
ſufficient Check upon himſelf. And yet; it is better 
ro — n an Audience, than not to En 
at all. mito 

Chew: is Hine . oh eu which is, to 
1 a Subject through all its Parts mentally, as if 
we were debating. within ourſelves. And this we 
may do in all Places, and at all Times, when our 
Mind is diſengaged, and not intent upon any other 
particular Subject. In ſome Reſpects, it has the Ad- 
vantage over the other Manner I have recommended. 
For we are then at more Leiſure to arrange Things 
with Care and Exactneſs, than when we are under 
a Concern, for fear we ſhould be forced to interrupt 
the Thread of our Diſcourſe. 

On the other Hand, the firſt Manner Mo ces 
more to the Strength of the Voice, the Volubility 
of Tongue, and the Attitudes of the Body, which, 
as J have already obſerved, give Spirit to an Orator; 
for the Movement of the Hand, and the Stamping of. 
the Foot, rouze him up in the ſame Manner as 
Lions are ſaid, with their Tails, to laſh themſelves 
into Rage. We muſt, however, ſtudy at all Times 

and in all Places. For it very ſeldom happens that 
our Time is ſo: taken up, as that we ſhall not be 
able to gain a few Minutes, either for Writing, 
Reading, or Speaking; which, Cicero tells us, Brutus 
never failed to do; nay, Caius Carbo carried this 

Practice ſo far, that he did not omit it even in his 
Tent. Neither muſt I forget what Cicero himſelf re- 
commends, that we never ought to be careleſs of our 
Style, even in our common Converſation, but to 
ſpeak every Thing as cotrettly as the 22 will 
admit of. 
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But we never have more Occaſion for Writing, 
than 'when we are obliged to ſpeak a great deal ex- 
tempore. For Writing gives Weight to our Words: 
And the wavering, fluttering, Manner of extempora- 
ry Speaking, ſettles acquired Solidity. In the fame 
Manner as the Huſbandmen prune the firſt Roots of 
the Vines, which only faſten upon the Surface of the 
Earth, that they may make way for the others to 
ſhoot the deeper into the Ground. I am not ſure, 


whether Reading and Writing, when practiſed at the 


ſame Time with Care and Aſſiduity, do not mutual- 
ly aſſiſt each other; ſo that by Writing we ſpeak 


more correctly, and by Speaking we write more eaſi- 
ly. Let us write, therefore, whenever we have an 


Opportunity; when we have none, let us meditate. 
When we can do neither, we may, at leaſt, do our 
beſt, that the ny de neither e nor his 
Chem abandoned. | 

But it often n chit Men of great Buſineſs 
write down the Beginning and the chief Heads of 
their Pleading, and truſt to their Memory, and to 
their extemporary Powers of Speaking, for the reſt. 


The Notes (a). of Cicero, which ſtill remain, ſhew 


that this was his Practice. But we have other Notes 


by other Orators that are more finiſhed, and per- 


haps compoſed in the Form they deſigned to ſpeak 
them. Theſe have been regularly digeſted and-pub- 
liſhed ; witneſs thoſe of the Cauſes pleaded by Servi- 
us Sulpicius, of whom, three Pleadings are extant. 
But then theſe Notes are drawn up ſo carefully, that, 
in my Opinion, they were intended for the Benefit 
of Po..erity. The Notes Cicero left behind him were 


( a) Orig. Commentarii, Theſe were a kind of memorandum 
OE, made Ute of by the Antients. 


only 
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only for his own private Uſe, and were abridged by 
his Freedman, Tyro an Action, which I don't ap- 
prove of: But 1 mention it, chat we may admire 
them the more. 

Of the ſame Kind, are thoſe little written Hints 
upon Slips of Paper, which an Orator holds in his 
Hand, and which he may look into to refreſh his 
Memory. I do not, however, approve of what 
Lenas recommends, of making a Summary of what 
we write, and reducing it under certain Heads. For 
this Manner gives us a Security, -which ſpoils the 
Memory, and mangles and disfigures the Style. As 
to my own Part, when we are to ſpeak extempore, I 
am againſt writing any Thing at all; becauſe our 
Mind will always be called off to what we have 
thus prepared, and we have no Opportunity of try- 
ing our real extemporary Faculties. Thus the Mind, 
by wavering between the Writing and the Memory, 
loſes all the Benefit of the one, without attempting 
to ſay any Thing new from the other. But I ſhall 
ſpeak of Memory hereafter, 'tho'-not immediately, 
becauſe of certain intervening Matters. 
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ConctaninG PRO RTETY or Srrrch and STYLE 
The Neceſſity 77 ſpeaking properly—Of Purpoſe —CGrace- 
fulneſs, — Circumzſtances. Caution againſt Vanity— 
Cicero 'defended—Beroming' Confidence is not Arro- 
gance; Cautions againſt other Tn;proprieties of Stile and 
* . Aftion—Confiderations upon Characters, Times, Cir- 
ns. apo ani Cot rey and the Mer of treating each. 


7 LAVING acquirtd; as is men- 
DG tioned in the laſt Book, the Fa- 
culties of Writing, Premedita- 
ting, and, (ſhould Emergency 
1% oblige us,) of ſpeaking extem- | 
pore likewiſe, we are next to 

F_ ſtudy how to ſpeak with Pro- 

pix TY; which Cicero calls the 

ſourth Character of Eloquence; and in my Opinion 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary to an Orator. The Orna- 
ments of Style are many and various; ſome are 
ſuited tc one Subject, and ſome to anette and 188 
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leſs each is fitted to Things and Characters, Bid 
ments will be ſo far from beautifying, taat they will 


. ftifle, them, and have an Effect eontrary to what is 


intended. For what would it avail us to make Uſe of 


Words that have Purity, Significancy and Neatneſs, 


beſpangled with Figures, and harmonious in Sound, 
unleſs they are adapted to thoſe Sentiments which we 
want to raiſe and fix in the Judges? To what Purpoſe 
can Eloquence ſerve, if, in trifling Cauſes, our Style is 
pompous and lofty ; in great, plain and neat ; in hor- 
rid, gentle; in ſorrowful, gay; in compaſſionate, 
bluſtering ; in ſpirited, ſubmiſſive; and in agreeable, 
fierce and impetuous? This is like diſguiſing Men in 
Bracelets, Pearls, and trailing Gowns, which are the 
Ornaments of Women; and cloathing Women in the 
Grandeur and Majeſty of a triumphant Robe. 
This Subject is lightly touched upon by Cicero, in 
his third Book, concerning the Character and Qua- 
lifications of an Orator; where he ſays, that one Kind 
of Style cannot agree with every Cauſe, every Hearer, 
every Character, every Fundture. This is ſaying every 
Thing in a few Words, And ſeveral Paſſages in his 
Speaker are to the ſame Purpoſe. But we are to re- 
member, that the Words, I quoted, are put into the 
Mouth of Lucius Craſſus, who ſpeaks them to com- 
plete Orators, and Men accompliſhed in all! K ind of 
Learning; ; and therefore it was ſufficient for him to 
give juſt a Hint of his Meaning. In the Speaker, - 
Cicero addreſſes himſelf to Brutus, N he ſays, was 
ſufficiently acquainted with all this Matter, and for 
that Reaſon it was needleſs to enlarge upon it; tho? 
it is a copious Topic, and has been fully handled: by 
Philoſophers. My preſent Purpoſe is to inform the 
uninſtructed ; it is not for the Uſe of the learned 
alone that I write, but of the unlearned. And there- 


1 fore, 
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fore, I hope to be ne in rere it more 
minutely. _- 

An Orator, therefore, is, above all Things, to Jearn 
the proper Means of conciliating, informing, and 
moving the Judge, and the Purpoſe he ought to 
aim at in every Part of his Pleading. He is, there- 
fore, never to employ Words that are obſolete, me- 
taphorical, or fanciful, either when he introduces, 
ſtates, or argues his Caſe. In dividing and digeſting 
it he is not to affect a pompous Sweep of Periods, 
nor a Brillancy of Expreſſion. He is not to wind 
up his Fleading in a Style that is low, vulgar, and 
careleſs. We are not to mourn when we joke, nor 
to dry up Tears, when we ſhould be drawing them. 
For nothing in itſelf is ornamental. It only becomes 
ſo, when it ſuits with the Matter to which it is ap- 
plied ; and we ought as carefully to conſider Pro- 
Ppriety as Beauty. But the whole Art of Speaking 
with Propriety is equally connected with Invention, 
as Elocution. For if there is ſuch Force of Words, 
how much greater Force muſt there be in Things? 
And of thoſe we mi RT: See ac out the na- 
tural Order. 8165 | 

At preſent I am to Wilen upon my Reader 
with all poſſible Care and Earneſtneſs, that no Man 
can ſpeak with Propriety, unleſs he equally regards 

what is graceful, as what is expedient.” I am ſen” 
ſible, that theſe two Characters are generally united, 
for that which is graceful is commonly uſeful. And 
the Judges never are more won, than When Decency 
is obſerved, and never more diſguſted, than when it 
is not. Sometimes, however, Propriety and Grace- 
fulneſs diſagree, But whenever that is the- ou 
Dignity ought t to get the _ 171 19 8 
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For it is well known that it would have been 
highly ſerviceable to Socrates, if, when he was tried, 
| he had been prevailed upon to have made uſe of a 
judicial Defence; if, by a ſubmiſſive: Manner, he 
had - won over the Affections of the Judges, and 

had employed Strength and Spirit in deſtroying the 
Charge againſt him. But ſuch a Defence would 
have been unſuitable to the Dignity of that great 
and good Man; and therefore all the Defence he 
made was, that, ſo far from being worthy of Puniſh- 
ment, he deſerved the higheſt El onours. For this 
wileſt of Mankind choſe rather to forfeit the ſhort 
Remnant of his Life that was to come, than the 
whole of it that was paſt. Finding he could meet 
with no Juſtice in his own; Times, he appealed to the 
Judgment of Poſterity. And by abridging his old 
Age of a few Tears, he was rewarded with Immor- 
tality, and will live to all futare Ages. With this 
View he rejected the Pleading which Lyſias, who was 
reckoned the moſt eloquent Otator of his Time, 
brought him ready penged, with. a Compliment to 
the Author, that it was figelyi compoſed, : but not 
<< ſuited to his Way of Thinking.” From this In- 
| ſtance, were there no other, it appears, chat the Buſi- 
neſs of an Orator may be not to ſpeal with! Succeſs, | 
bur with Dignity; and that, on certain Occaſions, 
Succeſs may be ſhameful. This Conduct of Socrates 
was ineffectual for his Defence; but, which was more 
important, glorious for his Character. | 
Therefore, I lay it down as a Principle, 1 A 
Thing may be decent which is not profitable; but 
this is in Compliance with the common Prejudices, 
rather than the Strictneſs of Truth. For the, firſt 
Africanus rather choſe to leave his Country, than to 
ſubmit to defend his Innocence againſt a low worth- 
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leſs Tribune, yet, he therein conſulted: his Intereſt as 


well as his Honour. Neither, can we imagine that 
Publius Rulilius was inſenſible of his true Intereſt, 
when he: defended himſelf like a ſecond Socrates, or 
when he chbſe to remain in Baniſhment, though he 
was recalled to his Country by Publius Sylla. Theſe 


great Men thought the little Conſiderations, which 
the Vulgar think ſo advantageous, were deſpicable, 


when compared with Virtue z and therefore their 
Memory. will be held in perpetual Veneration. Let 
us, therefore, not be ſo grovelling as to imagine that 
what we think thus glorious. is unprofitable. But 
this Difference ſeldom happens in the Courſe of an 
Orator's Practice. For, generally ſpeaking, in Cauſes, 
the ſame Thing that is becoming, is likewiſe profit- 
able. Some Things there are, which are becoming 
to all Men, in all Times and in all Places, and which 
never can be unbecoming or diſgraceful: As to leſſer 
Conſiderations, which, partake,, as it were, equally of 
Virtue and Vice, they are generally of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that in ſome they are becoming, and in others 
not, and they are more or leſs excuſable or blame- 
able, according to Characters, Times, Places and 
Cayſes, But when we plead either our own Cauſe or 
that of another, we ought as much as poſſible to lay 


aſide ſuch middling Conſiderations, and to throw 


every Thing we ſay under the (a) Heads either of 
Virtue or Vice, . | 


(a) The whole of this Paſſage is ſo perplexed, that the Abbe 
Geaoyn frankly owns he does not underſtand it, though he has 
tranſlated it. I think, if my Author has any Meaning, it muſt be 
as J have expreſſed it; becauſe the Buſinels of a Pleader, being 
either to impeach, or to defend, he is to exaggerate or to ex- 
genuate as much as he can. This Paſſage being very difficult, 
Commentators have ſaid nothing at all upon it. 21790 


All 
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All Boaſting and Self-Applauſe has a very bad 
Effe@yr nay, when an Orator boaſts of his Elo» 
quence, he commonly renders himſelf odious, as well 
as tireſome; to his Hearers. The Mind of Man is 
endued by Nature with a noble, elevated, Principle; 
which cannot well brook the Superiority of others. 
This Principle, too, leads us to take Pleaſure in raiſing 
the Fallen or the Humble, becauſe that gives us an 
Air of Grandeur: And whenever Emulation ceaſes, 
Humanity ſueceeds. But he who is extravagant in 
his own Praifes, ſeems to treat us with Arrogance 
and Contempt, not ſo much with a Deſign to raiſe 
himſelf, as to humble us. This pulls upon Hem uu 
Hatred of thoſe whom he thinks below him. ; 

This Failing of Self-conceit is chiefly Balle to 
thoſe, who are too proud to yield, and too weak to 
fight; and therefore they ridicule their Superiors, 
and cenſure the Blameleſs. We commonly, however, 
ſee that they who are moſt vain of their Merit, have 
the leaſt Share of it. A Man of real Abilities finds 
enough within himſelf to give him Pleaſure. Cicero has 
been warmly attacked upon this Head, though, if we 
look into his Orations we ſhall find, that he did not 
ſo much boaſt of his Eloquence, as of the great 
Services he had done his Country. But he generally 
had Reaſons for what he did. For he either did it 
in defence of thoſe who had aſſiſted him in extin- 
guiſhing the Conſpiracy of Caziline, or to clear him- 
ſelf from thoſe Imputations under which he at laſt 
ſuffered, by being driven to Baniſhment for having 
ſaved his: Country ; ſo that upon the whole, the fre- 
quent Mention which he makes of his glorious Con- 
duct, during his Conſulate, is not to be aſcribed ſo 
much to his Vanity, as to the Neceſſity he was un- 
der, to lend bimeif from others. 


In 
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As a Proof of this, we perceive, that in his Plead- 
ings, tho he beſtows the higheſt Encomiums upon 
the Orators who ſpeak againſt him, yet he never 
runs out into any Extravagance of Self- Applauſe. 
* It, my Lord, ſays he, in the Beginning of his 
* Pleading for Arcbias, I have any Capacity, which 
* J am conſcious is but flender.” And in his Plead- 
ing for Quintius, This Cauſe, ſays he, is ſo cir- 


„ cumſtanced, that I, who have but ſmall Experi- | 


7 ence, and leſs Capacity, am to encounter a moſt 
eloquent Pleader.“ Nay, even in his Pleading 
againſt Cæcilius in the previous Trial (who was to 

unpeach Verres) tho Eloquence was an important 
Conſideration on ſuch an Occaſion, when a Proſe- 
cutor was to be choſen, yet he rather extenuates the 


nce of his Antagoniſt, than exaggerates his 


own. For he does not ſay that he had attained to 
Eloquence, but that he had done his: beſt, for that 
Purpoſe, It is true, he ſometimes does Juſtice, and 
no more than Juſtice, to his Character, as an Ora- 
tor, in his familiar Epiſtles, and ſometimes. (but al- 
ways under another ene in che Conferences 
he compoſed, 01 5 


But, after all, I know not dh: 18 moſt "RY 


able; the Man who is ſimple enough to be undiſ- 
guifed in applauding himſelf, or he, who makes uſe 
of a ſnecring Kind of Self-Applauſe and Oſtentation. 
For Inſtauce, when a Man who is immenſely rich, tells 
us that he is milerably poor; one who is of noble 
B:ood; that he is of mean Extraction; one who has 
vaſt -Int-reſt, that he is without Support; and he 
who has Eloquenee, that he is a mere Novice and a 
Changeling at the Bar. Now, all this fneering Kind 
of Humiliry is no other than groſs Self- Applauſe 
and Oſtentation. We are, therefore, to let others 
5 praiſe 
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praiſe us. Nay, Demoſthenes ſays,” that even while 
others are praiſing us, we ought to bluſh,” T“ 
Mean while, I am far from meaning, hk 0 
Oratox is never to ſpeak of his own Actions. De- 
moſthenes did it in Pleading for Cigſiphon, but ſuch 
was his Management, that he ſhewed he was under a 
Neceſſity of doing it, and he threw all the Blame of his 
doing it upon ÆAſchines, who had reduced him to that 


diſagreeable Neceſſity. Cicero likewiſe makes frequent 


mention of his defeating Catiline's Conſpiracy, but 
he aſcribes it ſometimes to the Virtue of the Senate, 


and ſometimes to divine Providence. When he vin- 


dicates himſelf more | openly, he does it generally 
when he anſwers his Enemies and Slanderers. | For 
he was obliged to defend his Reputation when it was 


attacked. I wiſh, however, he had been more mo- 


deſt in his Verſes, which have afforded ſuch Subject 
for Criticiſm to his Enemies; meaning the two fa- 
mous doggerel Verſes, (a) and likewiſe thoſe Paſſages 
in which he mentions Jupiter introducing him into 
the Aſſembly of the Gods, and Minerva who had 


inſtructed him in all the Arts. But he was led into 


all theſe Extravagances by the Examples of ſome 
Greeks, which he an himſelf at e to mi- 
tate. "4 

een white” chic? 1 1 an „ 


Swaggering, yet J am not againſt a decent Aſſurance 


in an Orator. For what can be mote graceful than 


what Cicero ſays in his ſecond Philippic, What can 


{© I think? That I am deſpiſed ? 1 ſee nothing in 
my Life, in my Character, in my Actions, nor 


in my Capacity, flender as it now appears, which 


% Anthony can n deſpiſe. In a Line or two after he 


(a) Cedant arma t. gæ, concedot lavrea lingue, 
O fortunatam natam me Conſule Romam ! 3+ Roe 
expreſſes 
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expreſſes himſelf more openly ; Did he intend, ſays 
he, to diſpute with me the Prize of Eloquence ? 


This indeed is doing me a Favour, For can I 


* have a fairer, or fuller Advantage, than both to 


6 plead for myſelf, and againſt Antony? 


Another Species of Arrogance or Boaſting is, when 
an Orator tells a Judge, that he himſelf had examined 
into the Merits of the Cauſe ; that it is impoſſible the 
Verdict ſhould go againſt him, and that, had he not 
known that, he would not have appeared in it. For 
Judges don't love to hear an Orator encroaching upon 


their Duty; there is a great Difference between a 


Court of Juſtice, and the School of Pythagoras, where 
all the Scholars acquieſced in the Maſter's IrsE DIXIT ; 
if he ſaid a Thing, they ſwallow'd it. ie 

An Exceſs of this Kind, een is chi leſs-into- 
lerable, when the Perſon who commits it is diſtin- 
guiſn'd by Experience, Dignity and Authority, and 
the, Offence is always proportioned to the Charac- 
ter of the Speaker, Yet, be a Man's Character, in 


thoſe Reſpects, ever ſo great, it cannot excuſe him 


for being modeſt, while he is peremptory. And not 
only what he ſays in that Manner, but all that he 
mentions from his own Perſon or Knowledge, that 
ſerves his Cauſe, ought to be tempered with ſoftening 
Expreſſions. There might, for Example, have been 
a Kind of Vanity, if Cicero, while pleading for Cælius, 


had flatly faid, that there was no Diſgrace in being 


the Son of a Roman Knight, while he was his Advo- 
cate, But he turn'd this Circumſtance to the Ad- 
vantage of his Client, by grafting his own Dignity 
upon that of the Judges; That he is the Son of a 
& Roman Knight, ſays he, ought never to have been 
* urged in Accuſation, where theſe were to proſe- 
be Cute, where you were to Judge, and I to defend.“ 


An 
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An impudent, noiſy, paſſionate Mariner of Speak- 
ing is diſguſting to all Mankind, and, the more ſo, if 
it happens to be practiſed by a Pleader of Yeats, Pig. A 
nity and Experience. It is common to ſee Wranglers 
forget all Regard due to the Judges, and neglect 
every Rule of! Decency and Behaviour in their Plead- 
ing. Such Men diſcover by their Conduct, how 
little they have Honour at heart in any Cauſe they 
undertake or plead. For a Man is generally to be 
known by his Words, and we judge of what he 
thinks, by what he ſays. The Greeks had a good 
-Proverb to this Purpoſe, As you ſpeak, vou live. Thoſe 
who are over-tun' with the Itch either of Adulatian 
or Affectation, are apt to ſink into the ſtill more diſ- 
agreeable Extreams of mean Flattery, ſtudied Buf- 
foonery, an abandon'd Proſtitution of Character with 
reſpect to Modeſty and Decency, and a Piſregarde of 
all Authority in every Part of Buſineſs. x 
Some Men are fitted for one, and ſome for e 
Kind of Eloquence. The copious, confident, bold, 
ornamented, Manner is not fo becoming in old Men, 
as that which is conciſe, gentle and ſmooth; this is the 
Character which Cicero means, when he Kab, that his, 
« Style begun to be grey- headed.“ For the ſame Rea- 
fon that purple, gloſſy Robes ſuit ill with Men of ad- 
vanced Age. Young Men may uſe more Freedom, 
even to a Degree of Daring, In ſuch, we generally 
hate a dry, finical, Riidied' Manner of ſpeaking, as 
an hypocritical Affectation of Correctneſs, becauſe 
we think it unnatural to ſee a young Man put on a 
Gravity and N that is only becoming in cle 


8 
Age. 
A frank, open Manner of Speaking, ſuirs Leſt with 


a military Man. As to thoſe who profels (as ſome 
_ to hold forth upon Philoſophy; all Ornaments of 


Speech 
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Speech are unſuitable to their Profeſſion, eſpecially 


ſuch as are deſigned to move the Paſſions, for they 


think it highly blameable to attempt that. They 
ought not to make beautiful, harmonious Periods; 
for. ſuch a Style is inconſiſtent with Philoſophy. 
Their Length of Beard, and Sourneſs of Look, does 


not admit 2 Ciceros gay Manner, when he ſays, 


& Rocks and Deſarts are reſpondent to the Voice.” 
Nor indeed in that other more manly Manner of his, 


which he introduces into his Pleading for Milo; 


Lou, ye Alban Mounts and Groves, I implore and 
tc atteſt; and you, ye diſmantled Altars of the A.- 


& bans, Companions and Partners with Romans in 


their Rites.” “ 

My Orator however, whom I ſappets to be a Man 
of Buſineſs, and of good Senſe at the ſame time, 
will not abandon himſelf to frothy Altercations, but 
ſtudy the Arts of Government: A Study that has 
been entirely abandon'd by thoſe whom we call Phi- 
loſophers. And therefore when his own Mind is 
once perfectly well ſatisfied, with regard to the Ho- 
nour and Juſtice of what he undertakes, he will ap- 


ply himſelf earneſtly to improve his Style in every 
Particular, that can N to _ Ong in 
his Purpoſe. ne 


A great Man Woceber 1 may cake Liberties that will 


not be pardoned in one of an inferior Degree. The 
Man who conquers and triumphs at the Head. of 


Armies, may have a peculiar Eloquence that is 


graceful in him ; thus, Pompey always ſpoke well and 
nobly, while he was giving an Account of his own 
ConduR. And Cato of Utica, who killed himſelf in the 
civil War, always expreſſed himſelf with great Elo- 
quence when he ſpoke as a Senator. The ſame 
Thing, when ſpoken by one Man, may be looked 
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upon as Freedom; if by another, as Folly ; and if by 


a third, as Pride. The Reproaches beſtowed by 


Therfites upon Agamemnon, are ridiculous; but put 
them into the Mouth of Diomedes, or any of his E- 
quals, they will appear noble and ſpirited. Says. Lu- 
cius Craſſus \ to Philip, ** Shall I look upon you as 2 
« Conſul, when you do not look upon me as a Se- 
<« nator? There ſpoke all-glorious Liberty! And 
yet it is not every Perſon, that we could ſuffer to 
ſpeak ſo. Catullns ſays, ** That he does not trouble. 
his Head, whether Cz/ar's Complexion is black or 
fair.“ This is mere Folly, But ſuppoſing Ge/ar 


to ſay the fame Thing of him, it is then Diſdain (a). 


Dramatic Writers, above all, are obliged to keep 
up to the Propriety of Characters, of which they in- 
troduce a great Variety, The ſame Propriety was 
preſery'd, and for the ſame. Reaſon, by. thoſe who 
compaled Orations for others, and by Declaimers.. 
For we do not always ſpeak as Advocates, we often 
ſpeak as Parties. Even when we plead Cauſes, we 
muſt carefully preſerve the Manners of each Charac- 
ter; for we often make uſe: of fictitious Characters, 
and ſpeak, as it were, by the Mouth of others, and 
then we muſt ſpeak, as we ſuppoſe they would have 
ſpoken. We give one Manner to Publius Clodius, an- 
other to Appius Cæcus; the old Man in Cæcilius has 


one Character, the Er, Man in Terence has another. 


Can any Thing be more horrid than the Words of 
the Lictor, belonging to Verres? Before you can 
e approach him, you are to give ſo much. Beſors 
«« I ſuffer you to receive any Suſtenance, you mult 


2 Orig. Arrogantia. Our Commentators have taken no 
Notice of wm Word, and the Abbe Gedeyn tranſlates it Arrogance, 
but I cannot ſee with what Propr ety. And indeed I ſtrongly uf. 
pe, that the Word has . into the Text. It will e 
bear the Senſe L have given it, 


0 give 
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« give me ſo much. What will you give me, if I 
4e ſtrike your Son's Head off at one Blow? If I do 
* not put him to a lingering Death?” and ſo forth. 
How noble and how brave, on the other hand, was 


the Conſtancy of the Roman, who, while he was ig- 
nominiouſly ſcourged, continued faying, only, I am 4 


Citizen of Rome! When Cicero in his Peroration in- 
troduces Milo ſpeaking, how gracefully ſuited are his 
Words to the Character of a Man, who, in Defence 
of his Country, had ſo often quell'd the Fury of a 
ſeditious Citizen, and had conquered Craft by Cou- 
rage! In ſhort, there is not only as great a Variety 


in the Proſopopœia as in the Cauſe, but a greater: 


becauſe we often introduce Boys, Women, People, 


hay, inanimate Objects, ſpeaking and imploring, and 


we muſt preſerve the Propriety of Character in each. 


This ſame Propriety muſt be obſerved with regard 


to the Parties for whom we ſpeak: Very often one 
Character requires one Manner, and another, another; 
according as the Party is noble or mean, odious or 
popular; marking, at the ſame time, their ſeveral Pur- 
fuirs and Conduct. The greateſt Recommendation, 
however, to an Orator proceeds from his Humanity, 
his Affability, Modeſty, and Benevolence. Yet it 
is conſiſtent with a Man of Virtue to laſh the Wicked; 

to be zealous for the public Good; to call for Ven- 


geance upon Guilt and Injuſtice, and always to ſpeak 


and act like himſelf, as I have already mentioned. 
We are likewiſe to attend not only to our own and 
our Client's Character, but to that of the Judge, be- 
fore whom we plead. Fortune and Power introduce 
great Difference with regard to a Judge. The So- 
vereign, the Magiſtrate, the Senator, the private 


Gentleman, require each a different Addreſs and 


Manner. And we are not to ſpeak with the ſame 
Spirit 


«Ü 1 W eTEE” Þ WW | 


and Precaution become us; for then we play off every 


Gcero, That he feels not only great Weight upon 


his Spirits, "Bur a Treaekng in ugh JOE on his 


«6 Body.“ 6 ty HH 0 
There can be no manner not Doubt, nde grave 


Senate and giddy People are to be ſpoken to in 
different Manners. Nay, where there is but u ſingle 
Judge, if he is a Mari of Virtue, we addreſs him 
_ differently from what we would do, if we knew him 
to be a worthleſs Fellow. The Scholar, the Soldier, 


the Clown require to be ſpoken to in different Man- 


ners. And ſometimes we muſt lower and abridge 
our Style, for fear the be be Ben e 2 8 j 


prehend or underſtand It : org 


We ought Hkewiſe to pay Sent Attainfonl 5 Mine } 
and Place. There are Times: df Gaiety, and Sullen- 
neſs; ſometimes we are free, and ſometimes we are 


limited to a certain Time; and the Orator is to con- 


form his Speech accordingly. There is likewiſe a 
great Difference as to the Place in which we ſpeak 3 
whether it is public or private; frequented or re- 
tired; in our own, or in a foreign, State; in a Camp, 
or- in the Forum. Each Place requires à different 
Addreſs, and a different Manner of Speaking; ; as in 
common Life we are differently employed 1 in the Fo- 
rum, at the Court, in the Field, in the Theatre, and 
at Home; and a great many Things, which are ſo 
far from wg blameable in their own Nature, that 
N „ „ mint e they, 


eee b as at a legen "rials. 
When we are. ſpeaking in capital Caſes, Earneſtneſs | 


Engine that ean give Force to what we ſay. But in 
Matters of ſmall Moment, all ſuch Efforts are idle and 
ridiculous; and a Man would be laughed at, if in a pri- 
vate Hearing, on a trifling Affair, he ſhould ſay with 
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they are ſometimes neceſſary, become. ſcandalous, 
when they are done otherwiſe . than, as en di 
n nifty 4 

I have. already W ee how e e more Bril- 
liancy and Ornament the demonſtrative Manner, 
which is compoſed- ſo as to pleaſe the Hearers, ad- 
mits of, than the argumentative and judiciaryManner, 
which turns upon Liaw-Ferms and diſputable Mat- 
ters. But I am farther to obſerve, that ſuch may be 
the Circumſtances of a Cauſe, as to render it im- 
Proper to introduce into a Pleading, ſome of the 

brighteſt Beauties of Eloquence. Suppoſing a Man 
to plead for his Life befote his Prince or his Con- 
queror, could we bear with him, if he was perpe- 


tually attempting Metaphors; introducing new- ' 


coin'd and obſolete Expreſſions; a curious, finical, 
uncommon Arrangement of his Words; A 
Periods, pointed. Sentiments, and merry Jokes ? 
Would not ſuch a Manner deſtroy all that Appear- 
ance of 'awful Concern, which is ſo neceſſary for the 


Man who ſpeaks for his Lite, and that Pity, which 


even the Innocent are obliged to implore? Can we 
be touched with the Fortune of a Man, whom in 
ſuch deplorable Circumſtances we ſee puffed up, vain 
and ſwaggering wir Self. Conceitꝭ and making an 
oſtentatious Diſplay of Eloquence'? No; we ſhould 
rather be apt to hate him for his eager Hunting after 
Words, for his earneſt Courtſhip of Applauſe, and 
for his having Leiſure to be eloquent. This was 
very finely guarded againſt and underſtood by Cælius, 
when he defended himſelf againſt a Proſecution for 
an Aſſault; That none of you, my Lords, ſays 


« he, or of my Proſecutors, who are here in Court, 


% may think that either My: Sentiments or Looks. are 
r 17 2577 
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4c irreverend, or that my Language is indecent, 07 
« my, Behaviour in any Reſpect aſſuming,” tis 6 
Nay, ſome Defences conſiſt entirely in offering + $a: 
tisfaction, in deprecating and acknowledging | ; in 
ſuch Caſes, is the Party to weep in pointed Sentences, 
or to implore in flouriſh'd Periods? Does not every 
Embelliſhment. of Diſtreſs weaken its F orce? And 
does not Security damp Compaſſion ? If a Man were 
to proſecute one, who had murdered, or worſe than 
murdered, his Son, would he ſet forth, his Narrative j in 
curious, ſparkling, Expreſſions ? ? Would he aim, at 
beautifying it? And, without being contented with 
a conciſe, but expreſſive, State of the Caſe, would he 
arrange bis Arguments upon his Fingers, and then 
enter into a ſtudied | 8 of Propoſitions and 
Diviſions, or, as often happens in ſuch Caſes, ſpeak 
with Coldneſs and Unconcern ? If he ſhould, what, | 
muſt we think, are become of all the Agonies he 
ought to feel? Where are his Tears? Haw has he 
then Leiſure for that Attantion to the minute Rules 
of Art? Noz when a Man wants to make his 
Hlearers feel the Anguifh which he ſuffers, his whole 
Pleading muſt be Agony itlelf, and his Diſtreſs 
painted in his Countenance all the Time he ſpeaks; 
upon the leaſt Abatement of Paſſion, he will find it 
difficult to revive his oun Sentiments in his Judges. 
This 1 is a Caution extremely material for-thoſe who 
deal in Declamation, (for I love to look back upon 


my former Employment, and to omit nothing that 


can contribute to improve the Orator I have under- 
taken to form) for, Declamations give great room to 
the Play of Paſſions, and therefore we ſpeak them not 
as Advocates, but Parties. Let us, therefore, for Ex- 
— -lake, ſuppoſe the Caſe of a Man whois reduced 

3 | either 
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either by Calamity or Remorſe, to implore the Senate 


for Leave (a) to put himſelf to death. In fuch à 
Caſs, che Declaimer, who is ſuppoſed to repreſent this 


Mannet of whitting: out his Requeſt,” neither 1 is he to 
izen'it With Otnatnents. Even in the Arguments 
ie brin gs, Paſſiön ſhould mingle, nay, predominate. 
5 we cannot ſee a Man under ſuch Circumſtances 
able to ſuſpend bis Grief, |  vithour Tſpeding, that 
he is able. 5 ſhake it off likewiſe, * i 
T 177 not, howevef, whether this Obſervation” of 
Prop! ety, which J. am now recommending, ought 
not greatly to regard the 'Perfors and Characters 
of thoſe againſt who we ſpeak. For, doubtleſs, ' in 
all Proſecutions, we ought to behave ſo as to make it 
appear, that we do not wantonly undertake them. I 
therefore am ſhock'd. at what was ſaid by Caſſus Se- 


fre, Ader nas impeached.“ Here the Proſecutor 
ſee ms to impeach him on account rather of ſome per- 
ſonal Reſentments, than from his Love to Juſtice. | 

We ought. therefore to have à general Regard for 
Mankind, and yet 4; Cauſe may be, ſo circumſtanc'd 
as to require a/peculiar Management. When a Son, 


Eſtate, he ought to expreſs his Sorrow for his Fa- 
ther” 8 able to manage his own Affairs; ; and what- 
ever heavy Charges the Father may bring g againſt the 
Sog, the latter is to expreſs the vaſt Concer he is 
under, for being reduc'd to the diſagreeable Neceſſity 


) The Reader is not to imagine that the Thing here men- 
rioned ever happened in Rome; tho' we ate told that the People 
of Marfeilles, and the Iſland of Cos had a, Right to apply to their 


them, if they could give ſufficient Reaſons for their 1 c 
0 


unhappy Man, is not t6 fall into the common, fooliſh, 


vers, © Good Gods Tlive to ſee inthe World the 
be Thing that can give me the greateſt Pleaſure; 1 


for Example, ſues for the Poſfeſfon of. his Father's | 


Magiſtrates for the Leave mentioned here; which was granted 
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of doing what he does; and this, tog, not by ſome : 
tranſient Expreſſions, but thro” the whole Progreſs of 
the Cauſe, ſo that he may appear to feel what he fays. 
In like manner, a Guardian never will be o angry 
with a Ward who brings him to a ſevere Account, ſo 
as not to diſcover ſome Veſtig es of Affection for his 
perſon, and ſome Regard to the Memory | of his Fa, 
ther. If I miſtake not, I have in the ſeventh Book 
deſcribed the Conduct, which the. ſeveral Parties 
ought to obſerve in Courts of Juſtice, againſt a Fa- 
ther who has diſinherited his San, or a Wife who 
complains.of her Huſband. And in the fourth Book, 
where I have laid down Rules for dee a Plead- 
ing, I have ſhown where it is. matt proper for a Party 
to ſpeak hinted, and whete to Le an Agvo- 
Care. Ls 
There can be no matther of Doubt, that there i is 2 
certain Decency or Indecendy in fingle Words. But 
in order to finiſh this Topic, I muſt add a Macter # 
very great Difficulty ; I mean, how, we are to manage 
when we are obliged to mention Things that are not 
quite becoming in their own. Nature, and Weich, if 
we could, we would leave unmedtioned, ſo as that 
the Speaker might avoid all Indecencyh. Now what 
can be more ſhocking to the Underſtanding, g and Ears 
of Mankind, than for a Son, or his Advocates, to pro- 
ſecute a Mother; yet this ſometimes may neceſſa- 
rily happen, as ih the Caſe of Cluenlius Avitus. But 
an. Advocate is not always to obſerve the ſame Man- 
ner that Cicero did in ſpeaking againſt Sa; not that 
his Management was not very good, but becauſe it 
is a Matter of great Conſideration in what Reſpett, 
and what Manner, a Mother is to be attacked. But 
2 Mynlir, Fe. her, Who avowedly ſought only to 
| E 8 3 dieſtroy 
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deſtroy ber Son, was to be treated with the 1 of 


Severity. 

Two Points ſtill remain to be ſpoken to, and Cicero 
has divinely obſerved both. In the firſt place, that a 
Son never ought to forget the Reverence he owes to 
his Parents. In the next place, that by a Detail of 
Circumſtances from the Original of the Cauſe, the 
Speaker ought minutely to ſhow, that what he was 
to ſpeak againſt the Parent was dictated, not only by 
Juſtice, but N eceſſity. Cicero begins with laying 
down that Principle,” tho” in Fact it was foreign to 
his Subject; but he was fully convinc'd, that in a 
Cauſe 0 difficult and ſo delicate at the Ene time, the 
firſt Conſideration ought to be Decency. By that 


Means he kept the Son clear of all Hatred to the 


Name of bis Mother, and pointed againſt herſelf all 
the Indignation which it rais'd. It may however 
877 5 happen for a Mother to have a Lawſuit with 

er Son, about Matters attended with little Conſe- 
quence or Rancour. In ſuch a Caſe, the Son's De- 


fence ought to be reſpectful and ſubmiſſive. For, by 


offering all the Satisfaction that is in our Power, we 
either divert the Indignation of the Hearers from ovur- 
ſelves, or we transfer it to another Party; j and if the. 
Son ſhall make an earneſt Profeſſion of his Sorrow, 
he wilt 'be though innocent, and the Court will be- 
lieve the Proſecution to be groundleſs. There is a 
decent Manner likewiſe in ſuch Cauſes, of throwing 
the Charge upon a third Party; fo as to make it be- 


lieved that it ariſes from their dark Deſigns. In ſuch 
2 Caſe we are to proteſt that we will ſuffer the greateſt 


Hardſhips, rather than ſay any thing inconſiſtent with 
filial: Duty. And to manage fo, that tho', in Fact, we 


have nothing to retort, yet that our F orbearance a 


wall ſeem to be the Effect of our Moderation. Nay, 


even 
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even when there is Ground for a Charge, the Buſineſs 
of an Advocate is, to lay it ſo, as that it may ſeem 


to be brought againſt the Inclination of the $a and 
merely in Compliance with his own Duty as an Advo- 


cate. Thereby both of them acquire Applauſe. ' The 


ſame Rules of Conduct I have laid down from a Son 


to a Mother, holds good with regard to the Father 
likewiſe, For I have known Sons go to law with 
their Fathers, atmoſt, the Moment they came of Age. 

When we have Differences even with more diftant 
Relations, we ouglit to behave, ſo, as that whatever 
we ſpeak againſt them ſhould ſeem. to be extorted 


from us by Neceſſity; and it ought to be touched 


upon as ſparingly as poſſible. The Meaſure of it 
however ought to be directed according to the Regard 
that is due to the Perſon of the Party. I recommend 
the ſame Reſpect to a Freeman who has a Lawſuit 
with his Patron. And, to ſym. up. the, whole of what 
I have to ſay on this Head, 1 in ſuch, Caſes ye never 
ought to behave to an oppoſite Party i In, ſuch a Man- 
ner, as would ſhock. ur eie. Wenn he Rbanave f 
to us. 1. 

There i 1s ſo much Regard, 458 to. Men in- 12 | 
that ſometimes we ought to think ourſelves obliged 
to account for the Freedom, with which we treat 
them; leſt it ſhould be thought, that, in attacking 
them, we are guilty either of Petulance or Vanity. 


Therefore, Cicero, before he pronounced his bitter In- 


vective againſt Co/ta, which he could-not avoid with- 
out injuring the Cauſe of his Client, Publius Oppius, 
prefac'd his Invective with a long Apology, ſetting 
forth the Neceſſity be was under of pleading in that 
Maaner. We are likewiſe, ſometimes. to treat Infe- 
riors, eſpecially if they are very young, with a gentle, 
lenient Hand, Cicero obſerves ſuch a Conduct to- 
E e 4 ; wards 
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wards Atrdtinus, in his Pleading for Czlius For, 
far from reproaching him with the Bitterneſs of an 
Antagoniſt, he treats him almoſt with the Indulgence 
of a Parent. For he was a young Nobleman of high 
Rank, and he had ſeveral Provocations to bring the 
Impeachment. 

But the great Difficulty of a Pleader is not to 
give ſuch Proofs of his Moderation and Tender- 
neſs, as are ſatis factory to the Judges or the By- 
ſtanders; for he will find it a much harder 
Matter 'to plead againſt thoſe Antagoniſts, whom 
he is afraid of offending; Cicero, when he defended 
Murena, encountered two Antagoniſts of that Kind 
in the Perſons of Marcus Cato, and Servius Sulpicius. 
While he allows every Virtue to the latter, how 
handſomely does he expoſe his Pretenſions and Ad- 
dreſs in ſtanding for the Conſulſhip ! And yet could 
a Man of Quality, and one, who was a Kind of 
Oracle in the Law, meet with a more ſevere Morti- 
| fication than a Repulſe of that Kind? But how beau- 


tifully does he account for his Pleading for Muræna, 


when he ſays, that he had oppoſed his, Election in 
Favour of Sulpicius; but that he did not think him- 
ſelf at Liberty to refuſe to defend him againſt a ca- 
pital Impeachment. But with what a delicate Hand 
does he touch upon Cato, to whoſe natural Virtue he 
pays the higheſt Compliments; and imputes his be- 
ing ſome what too untractable upon ſome Heads, not 
to himſelf, but to the Principles of Stoiciſm he had 
Imbibed. In ſhort, his Pleading is ſuch, that one 
takes it rather for a Difference in Opinion upon ſome 
ſpeculative Point, than for a Diſpute at the Bar. The 
beſt and the ſureſt Rule, therefore, that I can lay 
down, is by recommending the Manner of that great 
Orator. When you want handſomely to deny one 
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good Quality, grant your Antagoniſt every other; 
making an Apology, that this is the only Thing in 
which he is miſtaken; and adding, if poſſible, the 
Cauſe why he is ſo; by his being a little too obſti- 
nate, or credulous, or paſſionate, or impoſed upon 
by others. All this is generally ſalved, if, thro” the 
whole of the Pleading, there appears an even Strain, 
not only of Complaiſance, but of Kindneſs. Beſides, 
we are to ſhew that we have good Reaſons for what 
we ſay; and to urge it with Modefty, and, as it were, 
becauſe Neceſſity obliges us. There is a different, 
but an eaſier, Manner, when we are obliged to juſtify 
the Actions of Men, who are either notorioufly ſcan- 
dalous, or hated by ourſelves. A Man ought to do 
every Man juſtice, be who he will, if he does what 
is right. C:cero, in the former Part of his Life, had 
a bitter Enmity with Gabinius and Publius Vatinius, 
nay, he wrote Orations againſt them, yet he pleaded 
for them afterwards. In this, he juſtified himſelf 
and his Clients, by ſaying their Caute was fuch, that 
it did not require his Abilities as an Orator, but his 
Services as an honeſt Man. He had a more difficult 
Taſk to manage in the Trial of Cluentius, when he 
was under a. Neceſſity of proving Scamander to be 
guilty, though he had before pleaded his Cauſe; But 
he did this with the fineſt Grace imaginable, by 
pleading, for his Excuſe, the Importunity of his 
Friends, who had prevailed with him, and his own 
Youth. Add to this, that he ſhould till have been 
more to blame, had he, eſpecially in a doubtful 
Cauſe, acknowledged, that he had been over-haſty j in 
undertaking the Defence of the impeached Party. 
We may happen to plead before a Judge, who has 
an Intereſt either on his own, or his Friend's, Ac- 
count to be againſt ug. In this Caſe, though it may 
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be very difficult to bring him over, yet there is a ve- 


Ty xt 71 Way of dealing with him. We are to pre- 


tend, that we have ſo high an Opinion of his Juſtice, 
independent of every other Conſideration, that we 
have nothing to apprehend. We are then to fatter 
his Vanity, and to convince him, that his Reputa- 
tion and Honour muſt be for ever eſtabliſhed, the 
Teſs he conſults his own Reſentment, or Intereſt, in 
the Sentence he is about to pronounce. We are to 
proceed in the ſame Manner, if we ſhould happen to 
be ſent back to the Judge from whom we have ap- 
pealed; and we are to pretend ſome Neceſſity we 
were under, if the Cauſe will admit of it, or ſome 
Miſtake, or ſome Matter of Suſpicion, Upon the 
whole, we are to acknowledge our Sorrow for what 
has happened; to offer all the Satisfaction in our 


Power; and to render the Judge, as it were, aſham'd + 


to ſacrifice us to his Reſentments. 


It may happen, ſometimes, that x judge takes a 


ſecond Cognizance of the Cauſe, upon which he has 


already given a Decree, We have a general Apolo- 


gy in ſuch Caſes; that we never would diſpute his 
Decree before any other Judge, and that no Man 
but himſelf can amend it. \ Beſides, (as is often the 
Caſe) ſome Circumſtances were then unknown, or 
the Witneſſes were abſent ; and if we are reduced to 
our laſt Shift for an Excuſe, we are to ſay, but with 
a great Show of Unwillingneſs, that the Advocates 
had not done their Duty. 

When other Judges are aſſigned us, as often hap- 
pens in the ſecond Hearing upon capital Matters, or 
when we appeal from one Court of the Septemviri to 

another, our beſt Way is, if we can, to pay great 
anna to the e, of the Judges. But 
l have 
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J have ſpoken more fully upon this Men, W . 


the Head of Proors. 


It ſometimes happens that we Ace Alber of . 
Crimes, of which we have been guilty ourſelves , : 


Tubero, for Inſtance, accuſed Ligarius for having dern 


in Africa. Some, who have been condemned for 


corrupt Practices in Elections, have, in order to re- 


cover their own Reputation, accuſed others for be- 
ing guilty of the ſame. And we have known, in 
Schools, a Spendthrift Son impeach a Spendthrift 


Father. I own, I do not find how this can be done 
with Decency, unleſs by diſcovering fome Difference 


in the Character, the Age, the Occaſion, the Cauſe, 
the Place, or the Intention. Tubero alledged, that 
what he did was when he was a young Man; that 
he follow'd his Father, who had been ſent by the Se- 
nate, not to make War, but to buy up Corn; 


that, the firſt Opportunity he could find, he had left 
the Party; whereas Ligarius had perſevered to the 


laſt; and that, in the Contention for Power between 
Pompey and Ceſar, a Contention' that did not threaten 
the Deſtruction of the Commonwealth, he was not 
ſatisfied with attaching himſeif to the former, but 


Joined Fuba and his Africans, thoſe ſworn Enemies 


to the People of Rome. Beſides, when we condemn 
a Thing in ourſelves, we can, wth” a better Grace, 
attack it in another ; ; bur the Succeſs of this depends 
not upon the Pleader, but the Judge. If we have no. 
Circumſtance' to plead in our Favour, Contrition 1s 
the only Thing that can do us Service; and it will 
appear ſome Proof of our Amendment, if we turn our 
Hatred againſt thoſe, who have erred in like Manner 


with ourſelves. 


Caſes may happen in which that may be "Es with 


out any Impropriety, For Inſtance, a Father may 


have 
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have a Son by a Whore, and he may want to difin- 


herit that Son for loving another Whore ſo well as 
to be about to marry her. This is a Matter bandled 


in Schools; but it may happen in common Life, 
Here, the Father may very ſpecioufly urge, that all 
Parents earneſtly wiſh their Children to be more vir- 
tuous than themſelves have been; that even a com- 
mon Woman wiſhes to preſerve the Chaſtity of her 
0 Nay he may go ſo far as to ſay, that 


his Station in Life, compared with that of his Son, 


was mean; that he had not a Father to give him 

Inſtruction; that the Son is the more blameable in 
' what he is 406 to do, becauſe it will revive the 
Shame of his Family with the Reproach of his Fa- 
ther's Marriage, and his Mother's former Courſe of 
Life, Circumſtances which his Father cannot now 
bear to think of; that the Practice being repeated, 
may become a Precedent; which their Deſcendants 
may think themſelves obliged to follow. And he 
may further obſerve, that he cannot bear with the 


Woman, becauſe of ſome particular Circumſtances 


of Infamy attending her. I omit other Things he 
may urge. For I am not here laying down Rules 


for a Declamation, but ſhewing that it is poſſible | 


for an Orator to turn, to his own Advantage, Cir- 

cumſtances that, at firſt Sight, make againſt him. 
Caſes of Defilement, Raviſhment, or Defamation, 
require to be handled with more Heat by the Advo- 
cate, who muſt ſeem to be impreſſed with all the 
Woes of his Client; whom I do not ſuppoſe to ſpeak, 
becauſe all the Language he could uſe muſt be 
Groans, Tears, and Imprecations. So that the 
Judge muft rather underſtand, than hear, the Ex- 
delten of his Grief. 4 
| ON When 
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When a Speaker is obliged to appear on the Side 
of Rigour and Severity, he ought always to have 
a colourable Excuſe for it; as Cicero had when he 
ſpoke about the Children of thoſe, ho had been 

proſcribed. For he repreſented it as the Height of 
Barbarity, that their Deſcendants, Men of the bigh+ 
eſt Rank and Quality by Birth, ſnould be precluded 
from all Places of Truſt and Power. But while 
this great, this mighty Maſter of our Paſſions, act 
knowledges this, he affirms, that Sylia's Laws were 
then become ſo effential to the Conſtitution, that it 
muſt be diſſolved, if they were repealed. By this 
Manner he madean een even for choſe whom he 
was oppoſing. 

While I was upon the Subject of Jokes, I ſhewad 
how mean all Inſults upon the Unfortunate are, 
and how dangerous it is to attack, with Petulance, 
whole Orders, People and Nations. But ſometimes 
we cannot diſcharge our Duty, without ſome general 
Reflections upon particular Sets of Men; Freedmen, 
for Inſtance, Soldiers, Tax-gatherers, and the like. 
And through all ſuch Reflections we are ſtill to ob- 
ſerve. an Unwillingnefs to fay what gives Offence. 
Beſides, we ought to confine them to the Matter in 
Hand; and, if we are ſevere in one Point, to make 
amends, by recommending another. If we obſerve 
in general, that Soldiers are rapacious, we are to 
add, it is no Wonder, becauſe they think that the 
Danger, they undergo, and the Blood they loſe, en- 
title them to be well rewarded; and we are to, ex- 
cuſe their Roughneſs and Petulance, by oblerving 
that they. are more. accuſtomed to War than, Peace. 
When we want to invalidate the Evidence of a Freed» 
man, we are at Liberty to make Encomiums 
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his Induſtry, ee which he obrined his Free- 
dom. I 

With Regard to foreign Netioas, Gere 155 treat- 
ed them in different Manners. While he attacks the 
Credit of Greek Witneſſes, he acknowledges them to 
be "ingenious and learned, and profeſſes a Love for 


their Country. He treats the Sardians with Con- 


tempt, and inveighs againſt the Mlobroge, as the 
Enemies of Rome. And in all this, as Matters ſtood 
in his Age, there was nothing improper or indecent. 


An odious Matter may likewiſe be ſoftened by the 


moderate Manner of expreſſing it. If a Man is 
cruel, you are to call him too ſevere ; if unjuſt, that 
he was ſo through his thinking himſelf in the Right; 
if obſtinate, that he was too tenacious of his Opini- 
on. And thus you ſeem willing to reclaim thole 
you ſpeak of, which has an excellent Effect. 


Nothing is becoming that is carried into Exceſs; 
nay, a Thing that, in its own Nature, is commend- 


able loſes all its Merit, unleſs: it is confined. within 
proper Bounds. I am here ſpeaking of a Thing, 
that depends not ſo much upon Precepts, as upon a 
certain Way of Thinking which tells us when e- 
nough is ſaid; and when the Speaker begins to be 
tireſome. But this Ex oon can neither be weighed 
nor meaſured; becauſe in Hearing, as in Eating, 
ſome are ſooner ſatiated than others. It may be pro- 
per here to add a ſhort Obſervation, that different 
Properties of Eloquence are preferred by different 
Speakers, and often by the ſame. For Cicero, in one 
Paſſage ſays, that the Perfection of Speaking con- 


&« fiſts in ſpeaking in a Manner that ſeems eaſy to be 


« imitated, but is not.” In another Paſſage he ſays, 
« that the End of his Study was not that he might 


© ſpeak o, as that another Perſon might think bim 
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« eaſy to be imitated, but that he might ſpeak ſo, as 

ce never Man ſpoke.” Theſe two Paſſapes appear con- 
tradictory to one another; but both are ſtrictly juſt: 
All the Difference lies in the Manner which the Cauſe 
requires. Becauſe a ſimple, eaſy, unaffected Style is 


wonderfully taking in flight Cauſes; while thoſe of ' 


more Conſequence demand a more maj jeſtic Elo- 

quence. Cicero excelled in both. They — know 
no better think the firſt is eaſily 0 Ws __ _ 
who do, A that neither i is eaſy. 4 2. ne 
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CH, A. F. II. 
Concerning Memory, ARTIFICIAL AS WELL AS 
| . ere 


O ME imagine the Nm to be an Endow- 
ment | merely. natural: And, no doubt, it is fo 
in a great Meaſure. But, like all other natural Gifts, 
it is improved by Cultivation, and all the Rules I 
have hitherto been laying down, muſt go for no- 
thing, unleſs the other Accompliſhments of an Ora- 
tor are enlivened and regulated by Memory. For 
all Art depends upon Memory; and it is in vain that 
we are taught, it every Thing we hear leaks through 
our Underſtanding. It is the Force of Memory 
alone that furniſhes us with a ready Application of 
thoſe Examples, Laws, Anſwers, Sayings, and Ac- 
tions, with which an Orator ought to abound as 
with a Treaſure which he has always at command, 
For this Reaſon the Memory is PR bannen the 
Treaſury of Eloquence. 
But is not enough for a Pleader, whid is ali to 
ſpeak in Public, to have a tenacious Memory, unleſs 
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it is quick in its Apprehenſion likewiſe, not only at 
maſtering, at once or twice Reading over, what you 
have once writ, but in being able to follow the Con- 
nection of thoſe Things and Words, which you have 
premeditated; as welt as whatever has been ſaid by 
the oppoſite Party. And that, not wholly with a 
View of confuting them in order, but of diſpoſing 
them to the beſt Advantage for your own Purpoſe. 
But after all, what is extemporary Speaking but a 
vigorous Exertion of this mental Power ? For when 
we are ſpeaking one Thing, we are premeditating 
another that we are about to ſpeak, - This Premedi- 
tation is carried forward to other Objects, and what- 
ever Diſcoveries it makes, it depoſits them in the 
Memory, and. thus the Invention having placed it 
there, the Memory becomes a Kind of intermediate 
Inſtrument that hands it to the Expreſſion. 

I think it is needleſs for me to take up my Reader's 
Time, by ſhewing in what the Memory conſiſts 4 - 
though it is generally thought, that certain [deas 
are fixed in the Mind, which anſwer to Things in the 
ſame Manner as the Impreſſion does to the Seal. 
Neither will I tell my Reader that I think Memory 
is either weak or ſtrong, according to the Conftitu- 
tion of the Body. But as to its Relation with the 
Mind, I admire its Properties, in immediately re- 
calling, and preſenting us with Objects and Circum- 
ſtances that have been long paſt, and buried for 
Years. And this often ſpontaneouſly, and without 
our being at any Pains, not only while we are awake, 
but while we are in a deep Sleep. Nay Beaſts, which 
are thought to be void of Underſtanding, remember 
and know one another, and, after travelling long 
Journeys, they always remember to come back to 
_ their former Habitations. Can any Thing be more 
ſurpriſing 
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ſurpriſing that the freſheſt Incidents often eſcape our 
Memory, while it retains the oldeſt. We forgot 
what happened Yeſterday, but remember what hap- 
pened when we were Boys. Is it not wonderful that 
our Memory will ſtumble by chance upon Things 
that have eluded our moſt careful Search, and that it 
is not always the ſame, but ſometimes recovers itſelf 
by certain inherent Powers. | 

Mankind, -however, muſt have been ignorant of 
the extenſive, divine Qualities of Memory, if Elo- 
quence had not lighted up in all her Powers. She 
arranges the Order, not only of Things, but of 
Words. And this not for a Sentence or two, but 
through the longeſt Series of Periods, continued in 
a connected Diſcourſe, or Pleading, ſo that the Pa- 
tience of the Hearer fails ſooner than the Memory 
of the Speaker. As a Proof that Memory may be 
improved by Art, and Nature aſſiſted by Method, 
we need only to obſerve, that a Man, by the Help of 
Learning and Practice, can, when aſſiſted by Me- 
mory, do that which a Man who is void of both, 
cannot do. Yet Plato tells us that Learning is an 
Enemy to Memory, meaning, that after we have 
committed a Thing to Writing, we are no longer 
anxious to remember it, and neglect it, becauſe we 
have ſecured it, It is likewiſe certain that the earneft 
Application of the Mind, and the keeping in the 
Eye of the Underſtanding one ſingle Object, contri- 
butes greatly to the Memory. This is the Reaſon 
why the Mind retains that which we have been writ- 
ing over and over oy ſeveral Days, in order to 1 5 it 
by Heart. 

Simonides is ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the Art of 
Memory. And the Story told of him upon this Oc- 
caſion is worthy of notice. He had bargained with 
Vol. II. „ a Wreſtler, 
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a Wreſtler, who in the public Games had carried 
away the Prize for that Exerciſe, to be paid a certain 
Sum to compoſe ſuch a Poem as is common upon 
thoſe Occaſions, But the Wreſtler refuſed to pay 
him for a Part of his Poem, in which, as is uſual 
with Poets, he had digreſſed by running out into the 
Praiſes of Caſtor and Pollux, telling him, that he muſt 
apply for Payment of that Part to thoſe, whom he 


had celebrated; and as the Story goes, they paid him 


effectually. For, Simonides being invited to a grand 
Entertainment, made in Honour of the Conqueror, 
a Meſſenger came and told him, that two young 
Men on Horſeback were at the Door, and deſired to 
ſpeak with him. Upon his going down, he found 
nobody there, but the Event convinced him, that 
the Gods had been grateful. For he had ſcarcely 
gone over the Threſhold when the Roof of the Dining. 
Room fell in, killed all the Gueſts and mangled 
them ſo, that when their Relations came to bury 
them, the deceaſed were not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
either their Faces or their Limbs. But Simonides re- 
collecting the Order in which each Gueſt repoſed at 
'X _ CAVE their ievixal Bodies to their ſeveral Re- 
arent | 


*I evi is a great . amoingſt Authors, 


whether this Poem was compoſed upon Glaucus Ca- 
ryſtius, upon Leocratis, or Agatharcus, or Scopa; or 


wherher the Houſe in Which this happened was at 
Pharſalia, as Simonides intimates in one Paſſage, and 
as is affirmed by Apollodorus, l ratoſtbenes, Euphorio, and 


Eur pylus of Lariſa; or whether it did not happen at 


Cranon, as Apollas Callimachus ſays, in which he is 


followed by Cicero, who has render'd this Story very 
celebrated. It is certain that Scopa, a noble Tea. 


lian periſhed by this * and ſome ſay his 
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Nephew by his Siſter likewiſe, and they thipk:that- 
moſt of that Name deſcended from him. For my 
own Part, I look upon this whole Story of Caſtar 
and Pollux to be fabulous, the Poet himielf does no 
where expreſsly mention the Fact, and we cannot 
ſuppoſe he would have 8 e an Incident o wre 
for himſelf. 2 1105 
Every Man, however, is at Liberty to ae or 
diſbelieve it as he pleaſes. But, it is certain, that Si- 
monides is thought to have aſſiſted his Memory, by 

recollecting the Place where each Gueſt lay. And, 
indeed, when we return to a Place, after being ab- 
ſent from it ſome Time, we not only know it again, 
but remember what we had done there, recollecting 
at the ſame Time the Perſons who were preſent, and 
ſometimes the private Thoughts that then paſſed 
within ourſelves. This Art, therefore, like moſt 
other, is built upon Experiments: And they pro- 
ceed upon it as follows. They chooſe a very ſpaci- 
ous Spot, marked with vaſt Variety of Objects; for 
Inſtance, a large Houſe which is divided into a great 
many Apartments. Here they imprint deeply upon 
— Mind, whatever is moſt obſervable, ſo that 
their Imagination can run over all the Parts of it 
without Halt or Delay; ſor their firſt Buſineſs is to 
avoid all Stops; becauſe thoſe Ideas ought; to be 
moſt deeply imprinted upon the Memory, which are 
to aſſiſt in preſerving other Ideas. They next. mark 
the Particulars, which they have written or digeſted 
in their Thoughts, by another Signal, which is to 
put them in Mind of them. This Signal may ariſe 
from the Matter which they treat of, ſuppoſing it to 
be War, Navigation, or the like. Or it may ariſe 
from ſome Word, by recollecting which, they can 
command Circumſtances even though they have ſlip- 
. ed 
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ed out of the Mind. For Inſtance, if their Subject 
is Navigation, they may fix upon an Anchor, if 
War upon ſome Part of Armour. 


Having ſettled this Point, they are next to fix the 


Signals, or Objects, that are to correſpond with their 


Ideas: For Example, they may, for the firſt Part of 


their Diſcouſe, fix upon the outer Gate; for the Se- 
cond, upon the Court? Yard ; they may then proceed 
to the Back- Vard, the Bed- Chambers, the Halls, 
nay, the Beds and Furniture, annexing a certain Idea 
to each in Order. This being done, when they are 
to truſt to their Memory for delivering a Diſcourſe, 
whatever is the Subject, they then begin to recollect 
the ſeveral Places in their Order, and as they pre- 
ſent themſelves, they furniſh the Idea which was 


annexed to them. Thus, let the Particulars, to be 


remembered, be ever ſo numerous, they are con- 
nected in Order by a certain Chain ſo readily, that 
they follow regularly, if the Perſon has only made 
Rimſelf completely Maſter ef his Signals. What I 
have faid of a Houle; is applicable to public Build- 
ings, to à Journey, or a Walk round the City, to 
Pictures and the like. We may even raiſe to our- 
ves ideal Signals, which: may anſwer our Purpoſe. 
Upon the whole, therefore, there is a Neceſſity of 
having Places, either real or imaginary, and Images 
er Signals which we may likewiſe form at Pleaſure. 


Theſe Signals mark the Things which we want to 


retain in our Memory, fo that as Cicero ſays, Places 
* may ſerve for Paper, and Ideas for Letters.“ But 
that I may go on in his own excellent Words, * We 
e muſt, in ſhort, make Uſe of local Circumſtances, 
** ae require to be various, clear, plain, and 
pretty nearly connected. But the Ideas, which 

« „Ke as the intermediate Agents, muſt be exqui- 
« ſite, 
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e ſite, and well- marked, and ſuch as may preſent 
and ſtrike the Mind with the greateſt Quickneſs.” 
I am, therefore, the more ſurpriſed how Metrodorus 
could find out three hundred and fixty local Places, 
or Signals, in the twelve Signs of the Heavens, 
through which the Sun paſſ*s. This, ſurely, was all 
Vanity and Boaſting, and the Boafting of a Man, 
who aſcribed the Strength of his Memory. to T0 
Art rather than to his Genius. 

Jam far from denying that ſome of thoſe Things 
may not aſſiſt the Memory in ſome Caſes. For Ex- 
ample, when we are to repeat the Names of a great 
many Things in the fame Order we heard them, 
we may connect Things to the Places which we have 
imprinted in our Memory. To the Outer-gate, for 
Inſtance, we affix the Word Table, to the Inner-Court, 
the Word Bed, and ſo of all the reft. And then 
when we come to review our Places, we find the 
Things we committed to them. Perhaps this Me- 
thod may likewiſe help thoſe who, after an Auction is 
over, can tell in Order the Names of all the Goods 
that have been ſold in it, and of the ſeveral Buyers 
correſpondent to the Clerk's Account. This, we are 
told, was done by Hortenſius; but ſuch artificial 
Helps avail little in getting by Heart a continued 
Diſcourſe. For there the Ideas differ from the Things, 
and it is impoſſible to make them correſpond; nay, 
in endeavouring to do it, the Memory Deng uy 
burdened, runs into Confuljon, 

Bur how is it poſſible for this Art to enable 'us to 
obſerve the Connection and Diſpoſition of Words in 
a Pleading ? Befides, there are certain conjunctive 
Particles, to which no Objects, or Signals can cor- 
reſpond. T admit that we have, like Writers in 
Mur. Hand, certain Marks that correſpond with 

. every 
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every Thing. And ſuch an infinite Variety of fixed 
Objects, that we can expreſs the very Words of Ci- 
cero's five Pleadings in the ſecond Impeachment of 
Verres; by recalling the Idea, which we had affixed 
to each Object. But muſt not this double Buſineſs 
of the Memory perplex and confound our Delivery? 
For how is it poſſible to go ſmoothly on, without 
Interruption in a continued Diſcourſe, it we are to 
have recourſe to a certain Object to furniſh us with 
every Word we ſpeak. I ſhall therefore leave Char- 
madas and Metrodorus of Scepſis, whom I mentioned 
before, in Poſſeſſion of this Art, though Cicero ſays, 
they applied it with Succeſs ; the Rules I am to lay 
down ſhall be more plain and ſimple. 

If we are to get a long Diſcourſe by Heart, our 
beſt Way is not to overburden our Memory, but to 
get it by Portions of a tolerable Length, For if they 
are too ſhort, our joining them together will breed 
Confuſion in the Memory. As to the Extent of 
each Portion I cannot fix it; otherwiſe than by re- 
commending, that it ſhould finiſh a Senſe ; unleſs 
it is ſubdivided into ſo many Parts, that they muſt 
be taken ſeparately. For we ought to have, as it 
were, reſting Places, for frequently recollecting the 
Connection of Words, which is the moſt difficult 
Part of this Buſineſs. And then this Review will be 
ſufficient to direct us in joining together the ſeveral 
Portions. 

It may however be of Service to write upon the 
Margin certain private Marks, which may, as it were, 
refreſn and guide the Memory. For he muſt have a 
treacherous Memory indeed, who is not able to recol- 
lect that he has made a Mark and that he had a Mean- 
ing in ſo doing. In ſhort, let him be ever ſo ſtupid, 
ſuch Marks will ſtill krve as ſome Aſſiſtance to his 

Memory, 
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Memory. For the ſame Reaſon it will be of Ser- 

vice, as I ſaid before, to recall the Ideas that eſcape 
us by certain Signals to which they are affixed ; for 
Inftance, an Anchor, if we are to ſpeak of a Ship; 
and a Spear, if of a Battle. Such Signals are of 
great Service, it is, as it were, producing one Me- 
mory out of another, in the ſame Manner as when 


ve tie faſt a Ring, or ſhift it from the Finger where 


we commonly wear it, we n recollect the | 
Reaſon why we did it. | 

But Things may be better fixed upon our - Mani: 
ry, if we connect them with ſome ſimilar Object. 
Thus, if we want to remember a Name, Fabius, for 
Inſtance, we ſurely never can forget the Delayer, ſo 
famous in Hiſtory, or that we have a Friend of the 
ſame Name. This is ſtill more eaſy in proper Names 
derived from certain Objects; ſuch as à Bear, a 
Wolf, a Noſe, or the like. For then we have no 
more to do, but to recollect the Objects. It is like- 
wiſe of great Service for us to recollect the Original 
of an Appellation, Len Verres, or Aurelius, for 
Inſtance, | ft - ot; 026 
But nothing is ſo ob a Help to the Memory, as a 
to learn by Heart a+ Diſcourſe from the Paper in 
which you write it. For a Perſon's Memory will al- 
ways be aſliſted by certain Circumſtances upon the 
very Face of the Paper itſelf. And we keep in Mind 
not only Pages, but Lines, in the Order we wrote 
them, ſo that while we reprat, we think we are 
Reading. But if there ſhould happen any Eraſe- 
ment, Interlineation, or Alteration, they are certain 
Signals fo freſh in our Memory, that they guide us 
to the very Words. 

There is a certain Method pretty much of the 


ſame Nature with, artificial Memory. But (if my 
Ff 4 Experience 


LY 
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Experience does not deceive me) much more expe- 
ditious and effectual. And that is, to get a Thing 
by Heart to ourſelves; as we do when we make Uſe 


of artificial Memory. But here an Inconveniency 


will ariſe from certain Ideas that may create a Con- 
fuſion and Diſtraction in the Mind, if it is quite un- 
occupied. Therefore, I think, the beſt Way to pre- 
vent this, is to employ the Voice while we are get- 
ting by Heart, for then the Exerciſe both of Speak- 
ing and Hearing, will fix the Mind, and conſe- 
quently the Memory, by clearing it of all imperti- 
nent Ideas. We ought not, however, to raiſe our 
Voice too high, nay, ſcarcely above our Breath. 
Some get by Heart, while another reads. This Man- 


ner has its Diſadvantages too, becauſe the Senſe of 


Seeing is much quicker than that of Hearing. It 
has its Advantages likewiſe, becauſe the Learner in 
hearing a Thing once or twice over, has an Oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing his Memory, ſo as to become 
. almoſt as perfect as the Reader. For it is of great 
Importance for us to be making frequent Eſſays with 
our Memory. Whereas, when we do nothing but 
read, we paſs over what we know the moſt and the 
leaſt of with the ſame Facility. But by making fre- 
quent Trials our Efforts are greater, and we loſe no 
Time, as we do when we repeat what we already 
know. But here we repeat only what we had forgot, 
and by doing it again and again fix it upon our 
Memory. Mean while, I know we remember a Thing 
the better, for having once forgot it. He who learns 
to repeat as well as he who compoſes, ought to poſ- 
ſeſs good Health, free from all Indigeſtion and Wan- 
derings of Mind, 
But next to Practice, which is tlie moſt powerful 
Albtant, a right Diviſion and Arrangement are the 
moſt 
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| moſt effectual Means, to make us remember what 
we write, and retain what we have ſtudied. - For he 
who divides properly can never miſtake the Order of 
Things. Becauſe there is a certain Method, not only of | 
dividing, but of treating, Subjects; in knowing what 
we are to ſay firſt, what ſecond, and the whole hangs 
ſo regularly together, that nothing can be omitted, 
and nothing added without a perceptible Violence 
done to the Senſe. Thus when Scævola had loſt a 
Game at Back-Gammon, (a) by making a falſe 
Move, while he was going into the Country, by 
calling to Mind the whole Order of the Game, he 
diſcovered the Move that had loſt it; and coming 
back to the Perſon with whom he had played, the 
latter acknowledged all he ſaid to be true. Nor will 
Order be of leſs Aſſiſtance to us in an Oration, than 
it was to him in a Game, eſpecially ſince in an Ora- 
tion the Order is of our own making. Whereas the Or- 
der that directed Sv] depended upon Chance, and 
he could only play in his Turn. A Compoſition, 
when rightly digeſted, leads the Memory in its Pro- 
greſs. For as it is more eaſy to get Verſe than Proſe, 
by Heart, ſo it is more eaſy to get by Heart, Proſe 
that is regularly digeſted, than when it is looſe and 
unconnected. Through Regularity we are enabled 
punctually to repeat without loſing a Word, a Diſ- 
courſe that ſeems to have been pronounced extem- 
pore. Nay, my Memory, indifferent as it was, Was 
always able to repeat over again the ſame Words of 
a Declamation, if at any Time, it was interrupted | 
by the coming in of any Perſon of Diſtinction, to 
whom I was obliged to pay my Compliments. That 
(a) Orig. Scriptorum, It was very near the ſame with our Game 


of Back-Gammon. Salnaſius has a moſt curious Diſſertation up- 
on this Subject in his Notes upon Vopiſcus. 
I ſpeak 
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ſpeak nothing but the Truth, can be witneſſed by 
many living Evidences. 

Were I, however, to be aſked what is the great 
and ſovereign Aſſiſtant of the Memory, I would 
anſwer, Practice and Application, great Study, and, 
if poſſible, daily Meditation can do more than any 
Thing elſe. Nothing is more improveable by Care; 
nothing is ſo apt to be ſpoiled through Carefulneſs. 
For this Reaſon, as I have. already obſerved, Boys 
ſhould be taught, as ſoon as poſſible, to get à Variety 
of Things, by Heart. And whoever, at any Time 
of Life, ſhall ſtudiouſly endeavour to improve his 
Memory, he muſt get the better of that Exerciſe 
which at firſt is ſo tireſome and laborious, I mean 
that of conning it over and over, and, as it were, 
chewing the ſame Meat again. But even this Toil 
becomes more tolerable, if we begin by getting by 
Heart only a few Things, and thoſe not tireſome in 
their Nature. Then let us every Day add a Line or 
two to the Number of thoſe we had got by Heart 
the Day before, And thus the Toil encreaſing gra- 
dually, but imperceptibly, we ſhall, at laſt, be able to 
maſter the longeſt Diſcourſes. Let us, however, 
firſt begin with the Poets, then proceed to the Ora- 
tors, and laſt of all go to looſe Compoſitions, or 
fuch as are moſt diſtant from the common Practice of 
Speaking, ſuch as the Lauguage of the Common 
Law. For the more laborious our Exerciſes are, the 
nearer we are in ſucceeding to what we propoſe by 
them. Thus Wreſtlers and Boxers accuſtom them- 
ſelves to carry leaden Weights in their Hands, tho”, 
when they hight, they make Uſe only of their bare 
Fiſts. - 

Here I. muſt obſerve, daily Experieace: when 


us, chat when a Man is ſlow of Apprehenſion, his 
= 3 Mind 
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Mind is the leſs tenacious of the laſt Ideas i imprin- 
ted upon. It is ſtrange and ſcarcely to be accounted 
for, how much the Intervention of a Night confirms 
thoſe Ideas; whether it is that the Mind thereby 
gets a little Reſt and is relieved from the Fatigue of 
immediate Attention, which weakens the Memory, 
and becomes thereby more mature and confirmed, or 
whether Recollection is not her capital Property. 
It is, however, certain that ſuch a Man will next 
Day have a lively Idea of that which he forgets al- 
moſt as ſoon as it is told him: And that Time, 
which is uſually the Cauſe of Forgetfulneſs, frequent - 
ly invigorates the Memory. 

On the contrary, a Man of very quick Apprehen- 
ſion may be apt ſoon to forget; and his Mind hay- 
ing performed its immediate Bufineſs, reſerves little 
for what is to come, and, as it were, unbends her 
Powers. For this Reaſon, in a Mind whoſe Powers 
are not ſo quickly ſuſceptible of Ideas, the Impreſ- 
ſions remain the longeſt, 

From this Diverſity of Capacities amongſt Man- 
kind, a Doubt has ariſen, whether a Man who is to 
pronounce a. Diſcourſe, ought to get by Heart every 
Word of it, and whether it is not ſufficient for him 
to make himſelf Maſter of the principal Heads, in 
the Order in which they ought to ſtand. But, to 
decide this, no univerſal Rule can be laid down, for 
if my Memory will ſerve me, and if I am not ſtrai- 
tened in Point of Time, I ſhould be unwilling to 
loſe a ſingle Syllable of what I have wrote, other 
wile it would be needleſs for me to write at all. It, 
therefore, ought to be our chief Buſineſs, from our 
Childhood, to bring our Memory-by Practice to ſuch 
a Habit, as not to pardon ourſelves for the leaſt 


Omiſſion. It i is, ben a wrong Cuſtom to = 
Uſe 
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Uſe of Prompters, or to be always conſulting our 


Papers, for ſuch Conveniences give us a Habit of 
Negligence, and every one will think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently perfect if he is not afraid of loſing any Thing. 
They likewiſe break the Force of Action, and create 


Starts and Inequalities in the Delivery ; for a Man 


who always ſpeaks as if he was getting by Heart 
what he ſays loſes every Grace of correct Compoſi- 
tion, becauſe he pronounces it in ſuch a Manner as 
ſhews that it has been compoſed before hand. 
Another Advantage of a ready Memory 1s, that 
it does Honour to the Quickneſs of a Genius, be- 
cauſe the Public thinks, that what we ſay has not 


been premeditated, but is ſpoken off hand; and this is 


of vaſt Service both to the Orator and his Cauſe, 
For the one is more admired, and the other leſs ſu- 
ſpected, becauſe a Judge does not think that any 
Thing has been previouſly concerted to miſlead him. 
Nay, it is one of the greateſt Excellencies in Plead- 
ing, when an Orator, after beſtowing the greateſt 
Pains in connecting and arranging what he ſays, de- 
livers it in an unſtudied Manner-; and when he 
ſeems, though ever ſo well prepared. to ſtudy, 
as it were, to be diffident of what he is ſaying. 
Upon the whole, therefore, there can be no Doubt, 
that our beſt Way is to get exactly by Heart, what 
we are to deliver. 

But if a Speaker's Memory is naturally treacher- 
ous, or if he has too little Time for Study, it will 
do him Diſſervice to attempt to get every Word by 
Heart; becauſe forgetting a ſingle Word will Occa- 
ſion in him a very diſagreeable Stammering, or 
oblige him to be quite ſilent. It is therefore much 
ſafer for ſuch a one, to make himſelf Maſter of the 
* Subje&, by digeſting it in his Mind, and to deliver 

l * 
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it in the beſt Manner he can. For a Man who has 
once got a favourite Expreſſion which he has written 
down by Heart, is very unwilling to loſe it, and 
while he is ſearching after it, it is difficult for him ta 
ſubſtitute in its Place another equally good. But 
even Premeditation does no great Service to a weak 
Memory, unleſs the Orator has accuſtomed himſelf 
to ſpeak extempore, But if his Memory is weak, and 
if he has not been accuſtomed to ſpeak extempore, and 
if at the ſame Time he is a Man of ſome Letters, my 
Advice to him is, to throw up the Buſineſs of the 
Bar, and intirely apply himſelf to Writing. But we 
ſeldom meet with a Man ſo ſignally unfortunate. 

To conclude : Themiſtocles is an Inſtance what pro- 
digious Things Memory can do, when ſeconded by 
natural and acquired Talents; for he, in one Tear, 
learn'd to ſpeak with Propriety the Perffan Language. 
Mithridates knew the ſeveral Languages of all the 
two and twenty Nations he governed. Craſſus, the 
Rich, when he commanded in Afa, was {o much 
Maſter of the five Dialects of the Greek Tongue, 
that he gave Sentence in the very Language, in 
which each Cauſe was brought before him; and we 
are credibly informed that Cyrus knew. the Name of 
every Soldier in his Army. Theodeftes, we are told, 
was able to repeat a vaſt Number of Verſes, after 
once hearing them. I have heard of ſome in our 
Days who could do the ſame ; but it was never my 
Chance to hear them. We ought, however, to be- 
lieve it, were it for no other Reaſon, than that there- 
by we may be encouraged to aim at the ſame Excel- 
lency. 


CH 4. 
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Concrenine THE BEST Manner OF DELIVERING 
A ho ue pn OR DISCOURSE. 


\HIS* is ſometimes called Wee h 
and ſometimes AcTion. The former Term 
ſeems applicable to the Voice, the latter to the Per- 
ſon. For Cicero ſometimes ſays that Aion is Di/- 
courſe, and ſometimes that it is a certain Eloquence of 
the Body. He aſſigns, to! it, two Parts, (the ſame 
as to Pronunciation, ) Voice and Motion. We may 
therefore uſe both Terms indifferently. Its Proper- 


ties give wonderful Force and Efficacy to all Plead- 
ings. To premeditate a Set of Sentiments and 


Words, is of leis Conſequence than the Manner of 
their being deliver*d, becauſe they make an Impreſ- 
ſion upon the Hearer in Proportion as he underſtands 
them. For this Reaſon, when an Orator lays down, 
even, a Proof, be it ever ſo ſtrong, it may loſe of 
its Weight, unleſs it is ſupported by a firm, paſitive, 
Pronunciation. All the Paſſions about us muſt lan- 
guiſh, unleſs they are kept alive by the Glow of 
Voice, Look, and Action. For, almoſt, every Part 

of an Orator ought to ſpeak. Even in that Caſe, 
happy are we, if the Judge is warm'd by our Heat; 
how then can we ſuppoſe he ever can be touch'd with 
a lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs, Manner; or that he will not nod, 
when we begin to yawn ? 


To prove of what great Service Action is, 1 need 


but appeal to the Succeſs of good Players, who give 
ſuch Graces to the beſt dramatic Performances, that 


we ſee them with a Pleaſure double to that with 


which we read them. Nay, the moſt wretched Per- 


formances ; 
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formances, under their Management, command Atten- 
tion; and we ſee, upon the Theatre, Plays which we 
| would not admit into our Library. If, then Subjects, 
which we know to be purely fictitious, acquire ſuch 
Power by Action, that they make us reſent, fear, 
and weep, how much Power muſt Action have when 
employ'd on Subjects which we know to be real? 
For my own Part, I will venture to ſay, that even 
an indifferent Pleading, when enforced by the Powers 
of Action, will have more Succeſs than the very beſt 
Compoſition, if deſtitute of that Recommendation. 
It is well known that Demoſthenes, being aſk'd what 
is the firſt, ſecond, and third Property of a Pleader, 
anſwer'd to ah, Aerion. By which they who afk*d 
him plainly ſaw, that he did not conſider it as the 
chief, but the only, Property of Pleading. For 
this Reaſon he himſelf ſtudied Alion long and in- 
tenſely under Andronicus the Player; fo that when 
the Rhodians were admiring his Pleading for Cięſi- 
| phon, What would you have ſaid (anſwer d Æſcbines, 
who had read it to re * 8 bad beard "_ deliver 
it 
e too FR chat Afton i is Gee in Eloquence. 
He tells us, that Lentulus was more famous for that 
than for his Eloquence; and that, by the Force of 
Action, Caius Gracchus, when he mention'd his Bro- 
ther's Death, drew Tears from all the People f 
Rome. He celebrates likewiſe the vaſt Succeſs of 
Antony and Craſſus, and above all of Quintus Horten- 
fius, through the Force of their Action. I am inclin- 
ed to believe this of the latter, the rather, becauſe his 
Compoſitions do not at all anſwer the Reputation of 
a Man, who was long at the Head of Eloquence at 
Nome; for ſome time, was the Rival of Cicero, and was 
never accounted to * inferior to any but him. From 
"Tp this 
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this Circumſtance, I fay, we muſt think a great deal 
of his Merit Jay in his Action, becauſe we cannot 


findl it in his Works. Now, it being undoubted that 


there is much Force in well-choſen Expreſſions, that 
the Voice gives great Energy, and that Air and 


Action have vaſt Powers, what ae Excellency 4 


muſt all theſe united produce ? 

Some however think that the artleſs Mannes, and 
the natural Impetuoſity of a Speaker is ſtronger, and 
the only Action that is worthy of a Man. But they 
who are of that Opinion, are generally ſuch as con- 
demn all Corre&neſs, Art, Brilliancy or Care: in 
what we ſay, as being affected and unnatural ; or elſe 


they are ſuch as affect a Broadneſs and Ruſticity of 


Expreſſion, as Cicero tells us, Lucius Cotta did, in 
Imitation of Antiquity. But I leave all thoſe Opi- 
nions to thoſe who think that Nature is ſufficient to 
form an Orator. They muſt, however, give me leave 
to think that nothing can be perfect, but where Na- 


ture is aſſiſted by Art; I ſhall therefore proceed in 


my own Way, after candidly. acknowledging, that 
Nature is far more effectual than Art in forming an 
Orator. 


For the Man as 5 does not — — him to 


retain what he writes, or who has no extemporary 


Powers of Speaking when he is called upon, never 


can ſpeak properly. I ſay the ſame of thoſe who 
have incurable Defects of Voice, or a perſonal Un- 


gracefulneſs and Aukwardneſs, which no Art can a- 


mend. Even the Voice requires to be ſweet as well 


as ſtrong in a finiſhed Orator. When it is both, we 
command it as we pleaſe, but we are under great Dil. 


advantages when it is harſh and weak, for we cannot 
then give it Emphaſis and Exertion ; we are forced to 


* in a humble or a ſqueaking Tone, and to re- 
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lieve our hoarſe Throat and fatigued Lungs; by Gnk: | 


ing into downright Whining. But J ſuppoſe the O- 


rator, I am now forming, to have no natural Deſc; . 


which can render my Rules: uſeleſs to him. 
Now. all Action, as I have already obſerved, con- 
fiſts of two Things; Voice and Geſture 4 the firſt of 
which affects the Ears, and the latter the Eyes; the 
two Senſes; thro which the Mind receives all her 
Emotions. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Voice; and the 
rather, becauſe all Action ought to be accommodated 


to the Geſture. ' Firſt, then; you are to conſider what 
Kind of Voice you have; and next, how you are to 
manage it. Now the Nature of a Voice is known by 


Quantity and Quality: As to the firſt; it is enough 
to {af, it is either ſtrong or weak; But between thoſe 
two Extremes, there are many intermediate Degrees 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, and from the loweſt 


to the higheſt. Quality is more various. For a 


Voice may be clear or hoarſe, full or lender, ſmooth 
or ſharp; ſtammering or flowing, hard or flexible, 
ſhrill of auſtere; T he Werth too may be ee or 
ſhorter; * 


It is foreign to my pied Purpoſe for x mie, to ſhow | 


the Reaſons of all this; whether it lies in the Dif · 


ference of the Otgans which receive the Air that 


forms the Voiee; or in · the Tubes thro! which it paſſes 3 
or whether it lies in the Peculiarity of its own. Na. 
ture, or in che Motion it receives; or whether the 


Difference is not greatly occafioned by the Strength 
or Weakneſs of the Lungs and Head; for all theſe 
have a Share in forming the Voice; nay, the Con- 


ſtruction of the Noſtrils, thro? which Part of the 
Voice paſſes, as well as of the Mouth, ren 
ſweeter or harſher,” Upon the whole, however, a 
Voice ought to be tuneable, and not . A 
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The Voice is managed in a great many different 
Was, for beſides the threeſold Diviſion of ſharp, 
grave, and mixt, we make uſe of ſtrong and flow, ſwift 
| and gentle Notes, and long or quick Meaſures. But of 
| . «theſe there are a great Number of intermediate De- 
| grees and Differences. As Faces, the conſiſting but 
of a few Parts, have infinite Differences between one 
another; ſo the Voice, tho' it has but few ſpecific 
Properties, is different in every Man. And this Dif- 
| ' ference is as ſenſible to the Ear, as the Difference of 
| ' Faces is to the Eye, The good Qualities of a Voice. 
like all other natural Properties, are greatly improved 
by Care, and injur'd by Neglect. But an Orator's 
Care of his Voice ought to be different from that of 
a Muſic-maſter, tho' many Circumſtances in both 
are alike, ſuch as Strength of Body to keep our 
Voice from dwindling into the Squeaking of an Eu- 
nuch, a Woman, or a ſiek Perſon; Walking, Bath- 
ing, Temperance and Abſtinence both in Eating and 
X Pfiaking, are of great Service to every Voice, Be- 
| ſides our Windpipe ought to be whole, ſound and 
clear, becauſe any Blemiſh in that renders the Voice 
broken, harſh, ſnharp and ſhrill. For as a Flute, 
with the ſame Degree of Wind, when the Stops are 
= ſhut or open, fout or ſhaken, has different Sounds, 
il ſo the Windpipe, if enflam'd, ſtrangles; if foul, ſti- 
| Aes; if rough, cuts, and if crooked, breaks the Voice; 
as a Flaw in a Pipe does the Sound of an Organ. 
The Voice is cracked likewiſe willen it meets with any 
Obſtruction, as we fee a ſmall Stream of Water, 
- when it meets a Stone, interrupted in its Courſe and 
make a ſmall Diviſion, till it re- unites, after it paſſes 
the Obſtruction. Too much Moiſture in the Mouth, 
or too much Dryneſs, are equally prejudicial to the 
Voice. The firſt renders it Stuttering, and the latter 
F n 
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Puling. All Over - Fatigue hurts the Voice, betauſe 
it diſorders the Body, even after it is over... 
But tho' the Voice of an Orator, as well as of a 
Muſic- maſter; like every Thing elſe, is improved 
by Practice, yet they are not tied down to the ſame 
Regimen. For an Orator, with a deal of Buſineſs 
upon his Hands, cannot afford ſet Times for Walk- 
ing and breathing himſelf, nor for tuning his Voice 
from the loweſt to the higheſt Pitch; he has no fuch 
leiſure Hours, nor is he at liberty to ſet aſide the 
Cauſes he muſt plead at the Bar. Neither ought 
their Diet to be the ſame. The Food that renders a 
; Voice ſoft and effeminate, will not make i it ſtrong and 
durable. Muſic-maſters tune their Inſtruments by 
their Voices, even to the higheſt Note. But Orators 
are obliged to ſpeak often with Violence and Spirit; * 
ave muſt watch whole Nights, we muſt imbibe the 
Steams of the Lamp by which we ſtudy,” and often 
have not Leiſure to ſhift our Cloatlis, tho? they are 
drench'd in our own Sweat. Let us not therefore 
pamper ourſelves ſo as to contract an Effeminacy of 
Voice, or a Habit which we ſtall be obliged to' ſhake 
off. Let us exerciſe it in the proper Manner; let it 
not wear low thro' Diſuſe, but improve by Prac- 
tice; and then we n be able to matter every Dit- 
ficulty. 95 
; The beſt Methed 1 can A for! this Pur- 
| | poſe is, to get by heart certain Paſſages which con- x 
tain great Variety; and require vaſt Exertion in diſ- 
| puting, talking, and ſoftening ; for when a Man 
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ſpeaks extempore, he ſnould never be at a loſs for 
the proper Tone of Voice with which he is to begin 
and proceed, but be ready to ſpeak in any Note. 
This is the more neceffary, becauſe when the Voice is 
| always kept. neat and delicate, it cannot exert itſelf, 
Gg 2 ' but.” 
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but in the Manner it is uſed to; as we ſee Wreſtlers, 

, Whoſe Bodies are ſleek with gymnaſtic Oil, and to 
the Eye are perſonable and robuſt in their own Buſi- 
neſs, yet were they to undergo the military Fatigues 
of making long Marches, carrying Gabions, and re- 
lieving Poſts, they would ſoon droop, and wiſh _ | 
for their Anointings and Rubbings. 

Would it not be abſurd and ridiculous to recom- 
mend to an-Orator, that he ought: to avoid all Heat 
and Cold, and never to ſtir abroad in moiſt or dry 
Weather? Was he to obſerve ſuch Precautions, he 
muſt abandon his Clients every Day that is hot, or 
cold, cloudy or blowing. As to the other Precau- 

tions which ſome recommend, that a Man ought not 
- to. plead immediately after a hearty Meal, or taking 
a ſree Glaſs, or making a large Evacuation by Vo- 
mit; no Man, I think, in his Senſes, needs to be 
put in mind of all this. There is indeed a very juſt 

* and a very reaſonable Precaution to be obſerved, that 
the Voice is to be very carefully managed to the Age 

of fiſteen or ſixteen, or perhaps longer, becauſe that 
is a very critical Time, and the whole Syſtem of the 
animal ¶ conomy then 1 an Adtcration (a). 
But, to return to my Subject. 4 8 | 

When the Voice is form'd ind 3 the Ex- 

erciſe I recommend to it ought to be ſuch as moſt 
nearly reſembles its real Bulineſs ; I mean, of ſpeak- 
ing, as we plead, every Day. By this Means not only 

| our Voice and our Lungs will be {trengthened, but 
: we. {hall be formed to all the graceful Attitudes and 

| Geſtures that become an Orator. The Truth is, 'we 
ſhovld ſpeak in the very Manner we plead; and as 
the latter requires Corredineſs, Fenſpicuity. Ornament, 
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Properties. It will be correct if we pronounce with 
Eaſe, with Freedom, with Sweetneſs and Politenefs; 
by Politeneſs I mean, that our Pronunciation ſhould 
have nothing in it uncouth or foreign. For a bar- 
barous or Greek Pronunciation deſerves to be blamed, 
and a Man, by his Accent is known, as Money by 


its Clink. The Manner I here recommend is what 


Ennius prais*d in Cetbegus, when he called him, The 
well-ton'd, harmonious, Speaker ; a Character which is 
the Reverſe of what Cicero ound fault with in ſome 
Orators of his Time, who, he ſaid, did not plead, 
but bark, at the Bar. I have already mentioned ſe- 


veral other Faults in Pronunciation, in my firſt Book, 


when I treated about forming the Language of Boys. 
For I was of Opinion that it was moſt natural to treat 


of it while I was upon Age, wherein it is moſt N 


amended. 
The firſt Property of a Voice is Sundae; by 


which I mean, that it ſhould be free from the F ales 


I have taken notice of. The ſecond is, that it be 
neither low nor rough, nor frightful nor harſh, nor 
ſqueaking nor ſoft, nor effeminate. The third, that 


the Breathing be free and e and the Wind at leaſt 


tolerably long: 

A Pronuntiation will be perſpicuous ' and Ard by 
ſpeaking Words full out, without mumbling, or ſup- 
prefling Part; it being a common Practice to fink 


the laſt Syllable or two of a Word, and to reſt en- 
tirely upon the firſt. But the Neceſſity of ſpeaking 
diſtinctly does not at all imply that we are to drawi 


out, and, as it were, ſyllable every Word, for that 
is both troubleſome and tireſome. Beſides it often 


happens, that a Vowel ſhould be ſunk, and ſome- 
6g 3 times 
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and Propriety, ſo our Voice ſhould have all thoſe 


titties thy Sound of a Coilſoriant, is altered (a) pb ths 
Sound of a following Vowel. The Colliſion of harſh 


Vowels is likewiſe to be avoided ; all this I have gi- 


ven Examples of, and handled in other Places. Caf 
tulus was famous for accenting his Letters oP 


and harmoniuſly. 

Tn the next Place, what we ſpeak ought to ds 
well marked; by which I mean that the Speaker 
ſhould begin and end preciſely where he ought, and 
obſerve exactly all the Stops and Points, by which 
the Senſe is either to be ſuſpended or finiſhed. For 
Example, Arms, and the Man ] ſing, here the Voice is 
to ſuſpend the Senſe, becauſe the Man is to be con- 


nected with what comes after; «who forced by Fate, 


here another Suſpenſe follows, nor are we to finiſh 


the Senſe, till the Hero, as in the third Line of the 
Original, is landed upon the Latin Shore, and then a 
new Matter ſucceeds. But even at full Stops, we are 


to breathe a longer or a ſhorter Time according to the 
Senſe, For there is a great Difference between fi- 
niſhing a Sentiment or a Sentence, and finiſhing a 
Topic. Thus in the Paſſage before me, I do not 
ſtop ſo long when J land ÆAneas on the Latin Shore, 
as I do when I make him the Founder of the Eatin 


Race, and The lofty Towers of Rome. Here I recover 
my Voice, I pauſe a little, and proceed, as it were, 


to another Subject. 
Sometimes it is proper to ſtop without drawing 


Breath, as for Example, But in a full Aſſembly of 


te the Roman People, veſted with a public Character, 
5 the General of the Horſe,” and ſo forth, to the 
End of the Period, which conſiſts of many Mem- 
bers. Now each Member contains a Senſe, enen 
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requires a ſmall Pauſe, but we are not to take a full 


Breath, till we finiſh the Sweep of the whole Period. 


On the contrary, we are ſometimes to draw our 
Breath, but without being perceived, and, as it 
were by Stealth, for. if we do not uſe great Manage- 
ment in concealing it, we may create as much Con- 
fuſion, as if we obſerved a wrong Stop. The ObC- 
ſervation of Stops, however inconſiderable it may 
appear, is indiſpenſible in an Orator. For without 1 it 
all other Beauties muſt be loſt. | 
A Pronunciation is ornamented when it is  ſupport-. | 


ed by an eaſy, full, happy, harmonious, deep, clear, 


and well toned Voice, which after cutting the Air, 
leaves an Impreſſion upon the Ear. For ſome Voices 
are fitted for the Ear, not by their Strength but by 
their Harmony, and, as it were, their Smoothneſs. 
They are, if I may ſay ſo, Self-inflintt with Sound: They 
ſpeak in every Tone, and, like a vell- tuned Inſtru - 
ment, they can riſe and fall to any Note. To ſuch a 
Voice no Property is wanting, if attended with ſtrong 
Lungs, Freedom and Length of Wind, wich Per- 

ſeverance, under the moſt vigorous Exertion. A very 
heavy or a very ſhrill Tone of Voice may do for 
Singing, but neither can for Speaking. For the former 
being very full, but not very diſtinct, never can 


make any Impreſſion upon the Mind, while the 


latter being too ſharp, and exceſſively clear, is both 
unnatural and untractable; becauſe it does not ply to 
the Pronunciation, nor can it be exerted for any con- 
ſiderable Time; for a Voice is like a ſtringed Inſtru- 
ment the more lax the Strings are, the more grave 
and full is the Sound of the Inſtrument, and the more 


* they are wound up, the Sound is the more ſharp and 
ſhrill, Thus the former wants Force, the latter is 


in omg of being cracked. We ought therefore 
Gg 4 to 
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to make Uſe of middling Notes, which may be 
heightened; when we want to exert otifſelves, and 
lowered, when' we intend to ſpeak gently. - | 
Above all Things we ought to conſult the Sorts, 
nels of Pronunciation, becauſe» it muſt halt and 
hobble, if its Meaſures and Tones are unequal by 
mixing the Long with the Short, the Grave with the 
Sharp, and the High with the Low. By this jum- 
ble, I ſay, of ill paired, Feet, our Delivery becomes 
lame and crippled, In the next Place, weare to ob- 


ſerve Variety, and, in effect, Pronunciation conſiſts in 


that. The Reader, howeyer, is not to-imagine that 


| Smoothneſs and Variety in Speaking, are incompa- 


tible, ſor the one is oppoſed to OT and 


the other to a tireſome Monotony. 


The Art of varying our Pronunciation, not only 


gives a Gracefulneſs and refreſhes: the Ear, but re- 


lieves the Speaker himſelf by the Change of his Man- 
ner; as we love to ſtand, walk, ſit, or lie by Turns, 


and our continuing too long in one Poſture would be 


ipgpletably tireſome. The great Art, however, (I 
ſhall ſpeak more fully. of it Trains): is to conduct 


our Voice ſo, as that it may apſwer the Subject we 
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ſpeak of, and be ſuitable: to the Sentiments we want 
to raiſe in the Hearers, and always adapted to our 


: Meaning. We ought, therefore, by all means, to 


avoid a Monotony, which conſiſts in a Sameneſs of 
Meaſure and Tone. We are not to be perpetually 


bawling like Madmen; nor to obſerve the lifeleſs 
ſpiritleis Tone of Converſation, nor to whiſper nor 


1 for that weakens all the Powers of Speak- 
but to pronounce ſo, as that the ſame Subjects 


| 10 the ſame Sentiments may be marked by a mo- 


derate Alteration of the Voice, according to the Dig- 
pity of our Expreſſions, the Nature of our Senti- 


ments, 
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ments, the Beginnings or Endings. of out Periods, 
or our Tranſitions from one Thing to another. Thus 
Painters lay on different Degrees of the ſame Colour, 
ſome more lively, others more mild; without which 
it is impoſſible for them to give the n Expreſs 
ſion to their Pieces. 

Let me illuſtrate this by the Exainple' of: that 
noble Beginning of Cicero's Pleading for Milo, where 
almoſt at every Stop of the ſame Period and Senſe, 
we ſee him, as it were, ' altering his Tone and 
changing his Look, „Though, my Lords, I am 
< apprehenſive, that, when J enter upon the De- 
* fence of a brave Man, it may be thought mean to 
6 betray any Symptoms of Cowardice, or to be 
e unable to ſupport my Pleading, with a Dignity of 
“ Courage, equal to that of Titus Aunius Milo, who 
„ js Jeſs concerned about his own Fate, than that of 
his Country; yet am I diſmayed with this unuſual 
Pomp of Juſtice, this unprecedented Array of 
Terror: My Eyes, in vain, on all Sides, ſearch for 
« the venerable Forms, and antient Appearances of the 
* Forum; your Bench is environed with Atten- 
& dants, and the Bar with a hitherto un- 
+ known at a Roman Trial.“ 

Here the Outſet, as all Outſets (efpecially in hack 
a Caſe as this) ought to be, is full of Modeſty and 
Diffidence. But i ſoon recovers himſelf, when be 
comes to ſpeak of Milo, by ſaying, © he is leſs con- 
* cerned about his own Fate, than that of his Coun- 
« try.” He then, though in the ſame Period, alters 
his Tone into Reproach, by mentioning, ** the un- 
„ uſual Pomp of Juſtice, and the unprecedented 
Array of Terror.” Immediately after, as if he 
had quite recovered his Spirits, My Eyes, ſays he, 
67 in vain on all Sides, ſearch for the venerable 
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4 Forms, and antient Appearances of the Foxum;” | pre 
Then what follows is free and diffuſed, ** Your th 
< Bench is environed with Attendants, and the Bar 
4 with Guards, hitherto unknown at a Raman Trial.” of 
This I have brought as an Inſtance, that not only th 
Sentences, but Syllables ought to be differently articu- V. 
lated; otherwiſe every Sentence wil have the ſame to 
Effect. th 
The Voice, however, ought not-to o be overſtrain- th 
4 For, then, it is apt, as it were, to ſuffocate it- * 
ſelf, and to loſe its Clearneſs by too violent an Ex- 
ertion. Sometimes, it degenerates into a Squeaking ar 
or a Cackling. Neither ought we to confound what be 
we ſay, by too great a Volubility of Tongue, which 80 
deſtroys all Stops, ſtifles all Sentiment, and ſome- th 
times curtails Words of whole Syllables. The Fault tt 
oppoſite to this, is that of ſpeaking too ſlow; for 0 
that diſcovers a Want of Invention, and makes the V 
Hearer yawn; and the Time allotted: us, is often . 
elapſed before we have gone half ung, when we 11 
are obliged to ſpeak by the Hour-Glaſs. ' il 
Our Delivery ought to be quick br Precipi- tl 
tation, and gentle without Dulneſs. As to recovering a 
our Breath, it ſnould not be ſo frequent as to break 8 


or interrupt a Sentiment, nor ought we to delay it 
ſo long as to endanger its failing us. The laſt gives 
us a very diſagreeable Manner, by making us puff 
and pant; like a Man who is juſt emerged, after being 
under Water; it is long before we recover ourſelves; 
we have no command of Winp, and we make Stops, 
not when we pleaſe, but when we are forced. A 
Man, therefore, when he has a long Period to de- 
liver, ought to manage his Wind, but without any 
tedious, noiſy, Preparation, ſo as to be diſcovered, 
* Parts of his Pleading, he will haye frequent 


* pr 
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proper Opportunities of dne his Breath, ME 
the qoining of his Sentences, 

We ought, however, to get as gent a emen 
of Wind as poſſible. For this Purpoſe, we are told 
that Demoſt benes, walking up a Hill, repeated as many 
Verſes as he could at one Breath. He likewiſe uſed 


to put little Stones into his Mouth, where he worked 


I 
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T's, 


them about, while he was ſpeaking, that he might 
thereby pronounce his Words with the greater Ede 


and Freedom. 


The Reſpiration is ſometimes ſuffciently long, fall 


and clear, but weak and tremulous, when it comes to 


be exerted, like Bodies that to all Appearance wi 


Sound and in good Health, but can ſcarce ſu 


themſelves on their Legs, through the Weaknefs of | 


their Nerves. Others have a very diſagreeable Way 


of Hiſſing and Whiſtling through the Loſs of Teeth. 
While others pant and puff, and blow inwardly, but 
ſo as to be plainly heard, like Cattle labouring hard 


in a Team. And ſome even affect this Manner, as 
if they had ſuch a Redundancy of Matter within 
themſelves, that they are unable to give it vent, 


and that it was' too eee for the Organs of their 
Speech. * | 


Others have a Sortof Comauthonsl in their Mouth, | 


and ſtruggle with their Words, which ſeem to choak 
them. Sometimes they fail a Coughing and Sputter- 


ing, bringing up large Quantities of Defluxion, | 


bedewing all about them with the Moiſture of their 
Mouth, and making the greateſt Uſe of their Re- 
ſpiration through their Noſe, which makes them ra- 

ther ſnuMe their Words than ſpeak them. All theſe 
are not, indeed, Faults of the Pronunciation, but as 
they are occaſioned by ſpeaking chiefly, I thought 
proper to mention them here. 


Yet 


| 
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Yet thoſe Blemiſhes, bad as they are, are, I think, 
leſs intolerable than the Faſhion that now prevails in 
Schools and Courts of Juſtice, I mean that of fing- 
ing a Pleading, a Practice equally abſurd and inde- 
cent. For what is more inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
racter of an Orator, than to ſpeak as if he was tun- 
ing his Voice for the Stage ; and ſometimes as if he 
was ſinging a Catch at a merry Meeting? What can 
be more the reverſe of moving the, Paſſions, than, 
thar, when we feel Pain, Riu Indignation, or 
Compaſſion, we ſhould not only abandon all thoſe 
Affections, while we ought to raiſe them in the 
Jud ze, but even pollute the Sanctity of the Forum, 
by that low ribbald Manner, which Cicero ſays, 


came from rhe moſt deſpicable Nations, and ng | 


to infect the Bar, even in his Time. 

But, in our Days, we do not confine ourſelves to 
che more decent Part of finging, but run into Ex- 
ceſs. When an Orator is pleading, I will not ſay 


upon a Caſe of Murder, Sacrilege or Parricide, but 


even upon à Matter of petty Intereſt or common 
Accounts, is he to be borne with, if, in ſuch a 


Caſe, he ſhould plead to a Tune? If this Practice 


is allowable, I ſee no Reaſon, why the Modulation 
of our Voice may not be ſet to Flutes and Fiddles, 
nay, by Heavens, to Cymbals, the Inftrument that 


beſt ſuits ſuch Abomination. Yet we are charmed 


with this Practice, for every Man loves to hear him- 
{elf ſing, and it requires leſs Pains to chant a Plead- 


ing, than to ſpeak it with Propriety. Add to this, 
that ſome Hearers in this, as in every thing elſe, 


have ſo depraved a Taſte, that they love to have 
their Ears footh'd and tickled by a Tune. What, 


Jay they, does not Cicero tell us, “that in all Plead- 
wk there 1 is darken'd Muſic? He does fo, but it 


happens 
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happens through a natural Defect. I ſhall by and 


by ſhew, where, and how far, we may admit of this 
Tonk, this darkeu'd Mufic, as he calls it; though 
they do not chuſe to underſtand that Epithet. But 


I now proceed to conſider the. Propriety of Action. 
This undoubtedly conſiſts in adopting every Thing 


we ſay to our Subject. And this is chiefly eff 

by following the Emotions of the Mind, which 
communicates her own Affections to the Voice. But 
ſome Affections are real, others are falſe and fictiti- 
ous. The real ones, however, naturally burſt out thro 
the Force of Grief, Anger, or Indignation; but they 


are all of them artlefs, and therefore not ſubject to : 


any Rules; but fictitious or imitative Affections are. 
And the firſt Rule here is, to be ſtrongly impreſſed 
yourſelf with Sentiments and Ideas, and to realize 


them as much as you can. Thus, your Voice wilt 2 


be an Organ to convey | them to the Judges, 


till they are influenced with the ſame / Paſſions 


which you ſeem to feel within yourſelf,” For the 
Voice is, as it were, the Hand that points out che 
Paſſions. of the Mind, and is afſeted by all ber r 


orders and Changes. 6 


As a Proof of this, when. we are Ca Tous the Voice | 
is full, plain and chearful; while we diſpute, it is 


ferce and loud, and brac'd, as it were, with all its 


Powers. Anger renders it dreadſul, ſhrill and thick, 
and quickens all the Reſpiration. For it is impoſ- 


ſible —— a Man's Wind to continue long when he 


is at ſuch Expence of it every Inſtant. When zwe 
want to ſtir up Hatred or Envy, the Voice is ſome- 
what more gentle, becauſe they are generally em- 


ploy'd by Inferiors, or thoſe who have the worſt of a 


Cauſe; but when we 4oothe, acknowledge, apolo- 
gize, and intreat, the Voice is then oft and ſubmiſ- 


ſive > 


* 
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| five. In Matters of Perſuading, Adviſing, Pro- 
miſing, and Comforting, it is grave. Where there 
is a Check of Fear and Modeſty, it is fultering. 
In Encouraging, it is vigorous; in Diſputing, firm; 
in Commiſerating, humble and mournſul; and then it 
even purpoſely diſguiſes ſome of its Powers. In Excur- 
fions it is flowing and negligently clear. In Explain- 
ing and Diſcourſing it is plain, and equally par- 
takes of the Grave and the Acute. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it riſes and ſinks with our Paſſions, and 
always in Proportion to the Nature of the Thing 
which affects them. I ſhall hereafter explain how 
we are to ſuit our Manner to the Place where we 
ſpeak z but I muſt firit touch upon Geſture, which, 
as well as the Voice, is influenced and directed by 
the Mind. 
The great G50 ente of: a proper Geſture in a 
Speaker appears ſrom this, that it generally has more 
Meaning than the Voice itſelf. For, not only our 
Hand, but our very Nod is expreſſive of our Senti- 
ments; nay Mutes themſelves converſe by their Geſ- 


tures. A common Salute, even before the Party ſpeaks 


a ſingle Word, gives an Intimation of his Diſpoſition 
and we know by the Face and the Walk, the Work. 
ings of the Mind, Nay, even brute Beaſts, who are 
void of Speech, expreſs Anger, Joy, and Love in 
their Eyes, and by certain Movements of their Bodies. 
It is eaſy to be accounted for why ſuch ſilent Intima- 


tions, eſpecially as they are attended hy % Degree of 


Emotion, ſhould make ſuch an Impreſſion upon the 
Mind, when we conſider, that Painting, tho' mo- 
tionleſs as well as ſilent, ſometimes affects us ſo deeply, 
chat! it is even more powerful than Words. 
On the other hand, where our Geſture and Words 
differ, when we talk in a merry Mood of melancholy 


Things, 
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Things, when we conſent with a forbidding Ait 
what we ſay is not only diſregarded but diſbelieved. 


True Grace in Speaking is the Reſult of Geſture and 
Movement. For this Reaſon the great Demoſt benet, | 


the better to form his Action, uſed to plead before-a 


large Mirror. For tho' Mirrors perhaps do not al- 
ways reflect the trueſt Images, yet he was reſolved to 
judge, as well as he could, from what he dn hin- 
lf; + 5:37 | 

The Head, which is the principal Part of be | 


Body, is the principal Object in Action; and its 


Poſition when eaſy and natural, contributes in the 
greateſt meaſure to that Gracefulneſs I am recom- 


mending. For, when it droops, it gives a Speaker an 


Air of Meanneſs; when bolt-upright, of Arrogance; 
when lolling, of Negligence ; and when ſtiff and mo- 
tionleſs, of Ruſticity, nay, Barbarity. It ought like- 
wiſe to conform its Motions to the Pronunciation, to 
agree with the Geſture, and fall in with every Action 
of the Hand and Body. The Look, too, byght al- 
ways to have the ſame Direction as the Geſture, ex- 


cepting when we want to expreſs Abhorrence, Diſ- 


like and Averſion, which we do, by making the Eyes 
and the Hands to have a Counter-Action; for Ex- 
ample, in ſpeaking the following Line; 


Ze Gods, that dreadful Peſtilence avert. 


or with leſs Emotion, as in the following Line; 
Indeeg, that Honour is too much for me. ViagI. | 


A Nod, or fimple Movement of the Headi is a uf. 


ficient Intimation in many Caſes; for it may be made 


expreſſive of Approbation, Diſlike, and Confirma- 
tion; nay, of Modeſty, Doubt, Admiration, and 


Indignation; and ſuch ſilent Expreſſions are in com- 


mon to all —— They, however, who under- 
rt ſtand 
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tand theatrical Action, think it is wrong to employ 
= no other Geſtures than that of the Head. And in- 
deed it muſt be owned, that too frequent a Uſe of 
Nods ought to be avoided. But to toſs the Head 
violently about, and to make its Hairs go round like 
a Wheel, diſcovers mere Madneſs and Fanatieiſm. 
The greateſt Expreſſion however lies in the Fea- 
tures. By them, we ſupplicate; by them, we ſooth; 
by them, we mourn; by them, we rejoicey by them we 
triumph, and, by them, we deſpair, The Eyes of 
every Hearer hang upon the Features, conſult and 
examine them even before we ſpeak a Word, From 
them, we conceive an Averſion for one Man, and 
Love for another; and from them we underſtand ſo 
much, that the Meaning is often underſtood without 
ſpeaking. Therefore, upon the Stage, Players wear 
Maſks, which are formed to expreſs the Characters 
they act. In Tragedy, that of Niobe, for Inſtance, 
_ expreſſes Grief 3 that of Medea, Terror; that of Ajax; 
_Aſtoniſhment ; that of Hercules, Rage. In Comedies, 
. beſides other Diſtinctions, Slaves, Pimps, Paraſites, 
. Clowns, Soldiers, old Women, young Whores, ſerv- 
ing Maids, old Men, whether crabbed or gentle; 
young Men, whether virtuous or rakiſn, Matrons 
and Girls, wear their ſeveral Charidters upon their 
Maſks: Even the capital Part of the Father; who is 
ſometimes peeviſh,, and ſometimes good-humour'd, 
is fitted with a Maſk, in which one Eye is ſtaring, - 
and the other mild, And this Managenfent is ex- 
tremely well kept up on our Stage, where there is 
always a Conformity between the Maſk. 00 and I he 
Character. 


(a) The whole of this Paſſage about Maſs, EY as I have al- 
ready obſetv'd in theſe Notes, appear very ridiculous to an Eng/jb 
Reader, and you us no Yeh Idea of the Roman Stage. 5 


* But 
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But the Eye is chiefly concern'd in giving to the 


Features their ſeveral Characters. Throꝰ them the Soul 


is diſcerned, and they are expreſſive, even without 


Motion, both of Joy and Grief, by a briſk or cloudy ' 
Look; nay, Tears themſelves are but ambiguous 


Indicarions of the Mind, for they flow thro* Joy, as 
well as burſt out from Grief, We need however * 


to move the Eyes, and we ſhall expreſs Spirit, Careleſſ- 
neſs, Pride, Sternneſs, Mildneſs or Anger, accord - 
ing to the Characters we are to aſſume. Sometimes 


too we may have Occaſion to render them fix d and 


diſtended, languid and liſtleſs; or expreſſive of 


Wonder, Wantonneſs and Inconſtancy ; ſometimes 
ſwimming, as it were, in Pleaſure, laſcivious and 


amorous; ſometimes full of Wiſhes, ſometimes of 


Promiſes. . But an Orator muſt be very ſtupid and 


dull indeed; if he muſt be cautioned never to keep 


them either always ſhut, or e N _ he 
is ſpeaking. 
But in all thoſe Expreſſions, the Eyelids, and the 


Muſcles of 'the Cheeks muſt be properly ſubſervient 


ro the Eyes ; and the right Management of the Eye- 
brows too, is of great Significancy, becauſe in ſome 
meaſure they form the Look, and influence the whole 
Forehead, by contracting, raiſing, or lowering it, fo 
that upon the whole they have very great Force in 
Action. As to the Blood, which is put in motion 
by the Sentiments of the Mind, and mantles over the 


baſhful, modeſt F eatures, it ſettles into a Bluſh under 


Dread and Fear; it' diſappears, vaniſhes, and cools 
into Paleneſs ; and when it is properly tempered, it 


produces a beautiful Serenity. The Eyebrows are 
wrong diſpoſed, if they have either too much Mo- 


tion, or none at all, or, if as I obſerved juſt now of 


the Maſk, they ſtart into an Inequality, or if they 


Wor. II. = ſeem 
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ſeem to contradict what we are ſaying. When con- 
tracted, they are expreſſive of Anger; when caſt 
down, of Sorrow; when open, of Joy. There is like- 
wiſe a Way of making them riſe and fall ſo as to ex- 
preſs Aſſent or Diſſent. The Action of the Noſe and 
the Lips can ſeldom be gracefully employ'd; all 
it ſerves for is to mark Deriſion, Contempt, or Diſ- 


dain. For, to ſhrivel up the Noſe (which is an Ex- 


preſſion of Horace) to diſtend it, to work it about, to 


be always picking it, or ſnorting, or ſnuffling, - or 


ſtroaking it up or down with your Hand, have. a 
very bad Effect, nay, we ought to avoid as much as 
poſſible the blowing it too often. It is ungraceful to 
thruſt, out the Lips or to ſuck them; to grin, to 
gape, to pout, to ſhow the Teeth, to ſcrew the 
Mouth up to one Ear, to ſhut it with Diſdain and 
Deſpite, and to ſpeak only out of one Part of it. It 
is likewiſe indecent to be always licking and biting, 


the Lips; nay, we ought to give them as little Mo- 


tion as we can, even while we are ſpeaking. 

The Neck ought not to be awry, but ſtraight, tho? 
not ſtiff. It is equally ungraceful, either when it is 
extended or ſunk, too much. The former is gene- 
rally attended with a painful, ſqueaking, weak Pro- 

nunciation, and when the Chin finks upon the Breaſt 
the Voice is leſs diſtinct, and is too broad by being 
{queez'd, as it were, thro? the Narrowneſs of the 
* Throat. We ought ſeldom to ſhrug or contract the 
Shoulders; for that ſhortens the Neck, and gives the 
Speaker a mean, ſervile, and deſigning Air; and in- 
deed it is never done, bur in Caſes of Adulation, Ad- 
miration, or Fear. 

A proper Extenſion of the Arm, while the Shoul- 
ders are in an caly Poſture, with the Hand open as it 
is ſtretched forth, is extremely graceful, when what 

we 
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we ſpeak requires to be flowing or rapid. But when 


we are to expreſs ſomewhat that is more gay, and 
more delightful, as, Rocks and Deſarts are reſpondent 
to the Fe ; then the whole Perſon is to be thrown 


out, and the Freedom of the Geſture is to riſe with 
that of the Style. f 


As to the Hands, all Action without them mc be 
weak and crippled. Their Expreſſions are, almoſt, as 
various as thoſe of Language, and therefore it is im- 


| poſſible to recount how many Motions they ought to 
have. For other Parts of the Body aſſiſt the Speaker, 
but theſe, if I may ſo ſay, ſpeak themſelves. Do they 
not demand, promiſe, call, diſmiſs, threaten, implore, 
deteſt, fear, queſtion, and deny ? Do we not, by the 
Hands, expreſs Joy, Sorrow, Doubt, Acknowledg- 
ment, Repentance, Moderation, Abundance, Num- 
ber, and Time? Do they not rouze up, remon- 
ſtrate, prohibit, prove, admire, and abaſh ? In de- 


ſcribing Things and Perſons, do they not, as it were, 


ſupply the Place of Adverbs and Pronouns? Nay, 
all People, all Nations, and all Mankind, however 
different their Tongues may be, ſpeak and under- 
ſtand the Language of the Hand ? 
| Now, as I obſerved of other Geſtures, thoſe of the 
Hand ought chiefly to be directed by the Words; 
but ſome natural Geſtures ſerve for Imitation only : 
For Inſtance, by feeling our Pulſe, we expreſs a ſick 
Man ; by ſhaking our Fingers, as if we were playing 
on an Inſtrument, we expreſs a Muſician. All this 
Manner is to be carefully avoided in Pleading. 


There ought to be a wide Difference between an Ora- 


tor and a 'Mimic ; for an Orator's Geſture ſhould be 


adapted more to his Sentiments than his Words ; and 


even Actors of Reputation follow that Manner. I 


am not againſt an Orator pointing with his Hand to 
Hh 2 himſelf, 


: . 
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himſelf, or to another, while he is ſpeaking of him- 


ſelf, or another; with ſeveral other Freedoms of that 


Kind. Yet we are not to tell whole Stories with 


our Hands, or make our Fi ngers - accompany all we 
fay. 

This Rule ought to take place in all our Geſtures 
and Expreſſions, as well as in thoſe of the Hands; for 
were an Orator to ſpeak the following Period, Upon 
&. the Shore ſtood the Roman Prætor, dreſſed in rich 
„ Buſkins, a purple Cloak thrown croſs his Shoul- 
„ders above, a flowing Robe that ſwept the 
Ground, leaning on, and toying with, an ordinary 
s little Wench.” He is not, I ſay, to throw him- 
ſelf into a lolling, indolent Attitude, as if he was 
leaning upon the little Whore. Or were he to ſpeak 
of the Roman Citizen, whom Verres ordered to be 
whipped at Meſana, he is not to wriggle, to ſhrink, 
and to ſhriek, as if he actually felt the Smart of the 
Laſh. For this Reaſon, I cannot endure thoſe Play- 
ers, who tho' they are acting a youthful Character, 
yet having Occaſion to mention what was ſaid by an 
old Man, as in the Prologue to the Water-Pitcher (a), 
or of a Woman, as happens in the Husbandman, af- 
fect, in the former, a tremulous, and, in the latter, an 
effe minate Pronunciation. Thus even they whoſe 
whole Buſineſs it is to imitate, may be led into a a falſe 
Taſte of Imitation. 

The moſt common Geſture of the Hand that F 
know, is when the Thumb and middle Finger are 
join'd, and the other three Fingers extended. This 
Geſture is very proper when we enter upon a Plead- 
ing, and attend it with a genteel Sway of the Body 


(a) Theſe were two Comedies of Menander, tranflated into 


Latin. Our Auhor here ſeems to be rather more ſevere than Cicero 
on this Occaſion. See de Oratore, I. 2. e. 89. 


5 
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to both Sides, while our Head, and Attitude of the 
Shoulders ſeem to ſecond the Expreſſion of the Hand. 
In Narratives, this Geſture may be managed ſo as to 
become poſitive and affirmative ; and in reproaching 
and reaſoning, ſpirited and eager. For, in ſuch Caſes, 
it is exerted with more Boldneſs and Freedom. But 
this Geſture becomes improper when it is applied to- 
wards the left Shoulder, orpoints to one Side; and 
it is ſtill worſe in thoſe who advance their Arm acroſs: 
their Mouth, and ſeem to ſpeak from their Elbow. 
When we hold, under the Thumb, the two Fingers 
that are next to it, the Geſture becomes more earneſt, 
and is improper for an Introduction or a Narrative; 
but when we double three Fingers under our Thumb, 
then the fore Finger (), of which, Cicero ſays, Craſſus 
made an admirable Uſe, is employed in Demonſtra- 
tion, For it has its Name from its being made uſe 
of to point out, and it is very exprefſive both in that, 
or in any reproachful Paſſage ; and when it is raiſed 
towards the Shoulder and drops a little, it then' af- 
firms. When it is pointed ſtraight, and with ſome 
Violence to the Ground, it expreſſes Earneſtneſs, or 
ſometimes an emphatical Number. And, by hold- 
ing the uppermoſt Joint of the fore Finger of one 
Hand, between the Thumb and the fore Finger of 
the other (c), with three Fingers inclining gradually 
towards the Palm, it ſignifies Argumentation. 
When l figure to myſelf the Attitude of Demoſthenes, 
in his modeſt, baſhful Outſet of his Pleading for Cte- 
_ ſiphon, J imagine his Thumb and his three firſt Fin- 
gers to be gently n ˖ [een W Hand flowly 


{b) Index. | | 
(<) See the Print of Rapbael's School of Athens, where Socrates 
is in the very Attitude here deſcribed. But as the Original is both 


| trifling and uncertain in what follows, I have, with M. Rollin, 
omitted Part of it, 


Hh 3 ſwaying 
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ſwaying from his Breaſt to his Middle; and as he 
proceeds, his Action becomes more quick, and his 
Hands more expanded. In the ſame Attitude I con- 


ceive Cicero to have ſpoken, when he introduced his 


Pleading for Archias in the following graceful Man- 


ner; If, my Lords, I have any Capacity, which I 


am conſcious is but ſlender.” 

The moving the Thumb and the fore Finger, when 
Joined, to and from the Mouth, is, I think, not at 
all ungraceful, (tho ſome diſlike it) for it may be 
managed ſo as to expreſs, ſometimes, gentle Admi- 
ration, ſometimes ſudden Indignation, ſometimes, 
Dread, and ſometimes, Entreaty. By clenching the 
Hand and ſmiting the Breaſt, we imply Repentance 
or Paſſion ; and it is not amiſs, if we be heard ſoftly 
to ſay, What will become of me? What ſhall I do? I 
think it is more common, than it is graceful, to make 
uſe of the Thumb, while the reſt of the Fingers are 
clench'd in demonſtrating. Mean while, all circular 
Motions, or thoſe that have an extravagant Sweep, 
are diſagreeable. 

The Hand is very gracefully brought from the 
Left to the Right, where it may ſeem gently to reſt , 
tho* ſometimes in finiſhing a Period, we drop it with 
more Quickneſs, tho' we ſoon recover it. And 
ſometimes it riſes, as it were, with a Rebound, when 
we are earneſt either in denying or admiring. Here 
the antient Profeſſors of this Art very properly en- 
Join, that the Hand ſhould begin and end with the 
Sentiment or the Period, otherwiſe the Effect muſt 
be very diſagreeable, by making the Geſture precede 
the Words, or continue after they are finiſhed. But 
they refine too much when they preſcribe the Time 
required for ſpeaking three Words, to be the Interval 
of each Motion. For this 1 is neither true, nor prac. 
ticable. 
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ticable. It is very proper indeed to obſerve a Me- 
dium between too much Slowneſs and too much 
Quickneſs, leſt the Hand ſhould be too long unem- 
ployed, or, which happens frequently, leſt a conti- - 
nued Motion ſhould break in upon, and diſorder the 
Pleading. | 

There is another Error in Action which is ftill 
more frequent, and more enticing : I mean, uſing 
certain Geſtures, as it were mechanically, (a) It is 
much better to regulate the Geſture by the natural 
Pauſes in a Period, for Example, New and un- 
heard of is the Charge,” here is a natural Pauſe, 
then the Motion is to be renewed, and fo on through 
the whole Pleading. But in Paſſages which require to 
be pronounced with Heat, the Geſture muſt quicken 
with the Expreſſion. Some Paſſages require a quick, 
others a pointed, Pronunciation. We make Uſe of 
the Former, when we touch ſlightly upon a Subject, 
when we accumulate, overflow, or haſten ; and of 
the Latter, when we urge, inculcate, and impreſs. 
The milder Manner, however, is the molt affecting. 
Roſcius ſpoke quick, AÆAſopus flow, for the former act- 
ed chiefly in Comedy, the other in Tragedy ; and 
their Pronunciation regulated their Geſtures. For 
the ſame Reaſon, in all Plays, the Movements of 
young Gentlemen, old Men, Soldiers and: Matrons 
are compoſed and majeſtic : Thoſe of ſlaves, ſerving 
Maids, Parraſites, and Seamen are more light and : 
quickened, 

The ſame Maſters enjoin a Speaker not to raiſe his 
Hand above his Eyes, or to lower it below the Sto- 
mach; and conſequently condemn the raiſing it to 


(a) Some Part of the Original here 1s INE trifling, and 
therefore omitted. 
H h 4 the 
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the Head, or dropping it to the Length of the 
Arm; but they ſuffer it to be applied to theShoulder, 
tho*-not higher, for then it would be ungraceful. But 
when to expreſs Averſion, we haſtily move our 
Hand to the left Side, we are then to make a Move- 
ment with that Shoulder in order to keep in the 
fame Expreſſion with the Head, which oa to 
incline towards the Right. | 

The Left-Hand never is, by itſelf, caffcient to 
make a graceful Expreſſion. But it often aſſiſts the 


Right, either by digeſting our Arguments on the 


Ends of the Fingers, or by expreſſing Averſion by 
expanding both Hands to the Left, or by holding 
both up, or by throwing one on each Side, or by 
joining them, either when we ſupplicate or offer Sa- 


tisfaction. Theſe Geſtures, however, are diverſified, 
either by dropping the Hands low or raiſing them in 


Admiration, or by throwing them abroad in order 
to demonſtrate or invoke, For Inſtance, Ye Alban 


« Mounts and Groves,” or in the Speech of Gracchus 


mentioned by Cicero, Wretch that I am, whither 


« ſhall I retreat? Whither ſhall I turn me? To 
& the Capitol? The Capitol ſwims in my Brother's 
« Blood. To my Family? There muſt I ſee a 
* wretched, a mournful, and afflicted Mother.” 
On ſuch Occaſions as I have mentioned, the Hands, 
when Joined, have the ſtrongeſt Expreſſion ; they 
ought to have but little Motion when the Subject 


is inconſiderable, melancholy, or mild; but thrown 


abroad, when it is great, joyful, or dreadful. 


J am now to take notice of the miſtaken Manage- 
ment of the Hands, which often is the Caſe even with 


experienced Pleaders. As to vulgar Actions, thoſe, 
for Inſtance, of one who graſps at a Bowl, or threatens 
0 Blow 
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a Blow, or expreſſing the Number of five hundred, 5 ; 


by clenching the Fiſt, though they have been taken 
notice of by certain Writers, yet I have not ſeen 
them practiſed by even the moſt aukward Pleaders. 
But I have often ſeen Pleaders who advance their 
Hand ſo high as to bare their whole Side, while 
another ſeems deprived of Power, to move it out 
of his Boſom; another thruſts it out to its full 
Length ; another” ſtretches it above his Head, ano- 
ther lays fo about him, that it is unſafe to ſtand 

within his Reach; another deſcribes a large Sweep 
with his left Hand; another, by throwing his Hands 
about at Random, ftrikes the Perſon who is neareſt 
him; or puſhes about ſo with his Elbows, as if he 
wanted to clear the Bar. Some manage their Hands 
with Indolence and Tremor, while others ſeem to 
ſaw the Air, Some uſe their Hands as if they had 
Claws, by pawing with them; or moving them up 
and down. Others affect the Attitude of the Sta- 
tiues of the Paciries, by inclining the Head to the 
right Shoulder, thruſting out the Arm almoſt in a 
Line with their Ear, expanding the Hand, and 
inverting the Thumb; and this they call, ſpeaking 
in a commanding Poſture. 

Let me add to thoſe, all who twirl their Fi ingers 
whenever they think they have ſaid ſomewhat 
that is ſmart or ſentimental; or make Signals 
with their Hand of what they ſpeak; or ere& 
themſelves upon their Tiptoes as often as they (| 
any Thing they are pleaſed with; though this laſt 
Manner is ſometimes allowable, But it becomes 
a Blemiſh when it is attended by chrafting up their 
Fingers into the Air, or holding up one, or both, 
Hands, asif "IP were ſupporting a Weight. ' 
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To theſe let me add, that Ungracefulneſs that 
does not ariſe from Nature, but from Diſorder and 
Confuſion. For Example, when one frets at not 
readily pronouncing a Word, at a Slip of the Memo- 
ry, or when their Preſence of Mind fails them. 
Another hems and coughs as if ſomewhat ſtuck in 


his Windpipe ; another wipes his Noſe in a flovenly 


Manner; another walks about ſo faſt, that he 
ſeems to leave his Words behind him; while ano- 
ther ſtops ſhort all at once, and, as it were, courts 
Applauſe from the Hearers, with a thouſand other 
Abſurdities ; for every Speaker has his Failures of 
Action. But, above all Things, a Speaker never 
ought to thruſt his Breaſt and Belly too far forward, 
becauſe it makes his hinder Parts jett out, which is 
an mdecent Poſture. 

The Motion of the Sides ought to correſpond with 
the Geſture, for there is a Correſpondence to be ob- 
ferved thro” all Parts of the Body; nay, Cicero ſays, 
that there 1s more in that than even in the Manage- 
ment of the Hands. Let an Orator, (ſays he in his 


Speaker) © avoid all Slight of Fingers, or keeping 


« Time to his Words wich his Hands; let him ad- 
* dreſs himſelf by a graceful Sway of his whole 
„% Body, and a manly Flexibility of 'Poſture.” 

An Orator who wants to expreſs Indignation, or to 
ronſe his Audience, may with a very becoming 
Grace, ſtrike his Thigh; a Practice which is faid to 
have been firſt introduced into Athens by Cleon. In 
this, Cicero thinks that Calidius was defective. He 
« was (ſays he in his Brutus) a ſpiritleſs Orator ; 
e he never ſtruck either his Forehead or his Thigh, 
% nay, (which is the leaſt Emotion an Orator can 


* ſhow) he never ſo much as ſtamp'd with his Foot.” 
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I, however, aſk leave to differ with my great Maſter 
as to the ſtriking of the Forehead ; for to clap the 
Hands, or to ſmite even the Breaſt, is too theatrical 


in an Orator. It ſeldom too is becoming to point 


with the Fingers to the Breaſt, while the Hand is held 
hollow, if we addreſs ourſelves in Strains of Encou- 
ragement, Reproach, or Pity ; but if this ever ſnould 
be proper, the Speaker ſhould never bare his Breaſt, 
or put aſide his Robe. As to the Feet, we are to 


obſerve how we fix, and how we move them. TO 


ſtand with the Hand and Foot of the ſame Side, ad · 
vanc'd, is an ungraceful Attitude: We may however 
ſometimes fink a little on the right Foot, but then 
our Cheſt ought to be erect; and after all, there is 
ſomewhat in this Poſture that i is more fitted to a 
Player than an Orator. It is, likewiſe, ungraceful, 
when the left Foot is advanc'd, to raiſe, or ſtand 
upon the Tiptoes of the Right. All Stradling is 
likewiſe indecent, and when attended with certain Cir- 
cumſtances, is extremely ſo. If an Orator ſtarts 
from his Place, his Sally ought to be well tim'd, 
ſhort, and neither exceſſive nor frequent. Some Os 
rators find a Conveniency in Walking, becauſe it 
employs the Time, in which they cannot be heard 
for the Applauſes that are given them. But Cicero 
diſapproves of Walking too frequently, or too long. 
Nothing can be more impertinent, than for an O- 
fator to be always tripping about, and as Domitius 
Afer ſaid of Sura Manlius, To run after a Cauſe, in- 


ſtead of pleading it. In like manner, Flavius Virginius, 


the Rhetoric- Profeſſor, aſked a Rival Profeſſor, who 
had this Cuſtom, How many Miles he had declaim'd 
that Day? It is a ſtanding Rule, while we are Walk- 


ing, never to turn our Backs to the Judges; but al- 


ways 
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ways to obſerve ſuch an Attitude, as to keep them in 


our Front. This, however, is not always practicable 


in private Trials; but there, the Space for moving 

about is more contracted, ſo that if the Orator ſhould 

turn from the Judges, it can be but for a Moment. 
We may however retire a little, without turning 


from them; but ſome are ridiculous enough to ſave 


this Indecorum, by jumping backwards. Cicero ap- 
proves of a well · managed Stamp of the Foot, which» 
he ſays, cught to take place in the Beginning, or End of 
@ Diſpute. To make a frequent Practice of this, is 
mighty fooliſh, and the Judge pays no Regard to it. 

The ſhifting the Feet, and ſwaying, as it were, from 
Right to Leſt, is likewiſe very diſagreeable. 

But an effeminate Action is, of all others, to be a- 
voided ; like to that, which Cicere, tells us, Tityus 


had, to ſuch a Degree, that a Dance was called after 


his Name. Some, too, have a very diſagreeable Way 
of reeling hither and thither; a Fault that was ridi- 
culed in the elder Curio by Junius, who aſk'd, What 
he was who ſpoke from the Cock-Boat ® There was a 
good Thing ſaid by Sicinius upon a like Occaſion; 


tor when Curio, one Day was tottering, as uſual, 


from Side to Side, Sicinius came up to his Collegue 
Ofavius, who was ſwaddled up and bedaub'd with 
Ointments for the Gout ; How much oblig d are you, 
tays he, Ofavins, to your Collegue; had be not ſervd 
you for a Fiyflap, the Flies would certainly bave eat you 
up by this Time. 
Some have a diſagreeable Way of ſhrugging up 
their Shoulders. Demoſthenes is ſaid to have corrected 
this Cuſtom in himſelf, by ſtanding, while he pro- 
nounc'd, in a narrow Kind of Pulpit, with the ſharp 
Point of aSpear hangin _ and almoſt touching 
his 
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his Shoulder; fo that if a Shrug happen'd to eſcap# 


him, he was put in mind of it by the Point of the 
Spear. 

An Orator, in a public Pleading, has a colourable 
Pretext for Walking; becauſe, when ſeveral Judges 
are upon the Bench, he may addreſs himſelf to each - 


ſeparately, in order to make them more Maſters of 
what he is ſaying, It is however intolerable to ſee 


an Orator, as many do, throw the Lappet of his 
Gown over his Shoulder, draw it down with his right 


Hand, and tuck it in at his Waiſt, and all the while, 


employ his left Hand in demonſtrating, and talking 
to thoſe about him. This is the more indecent, as 
we ought never to bare the left- Side, by bringing the 
Gown too far round to the Right, This leads me ro 
ſpeak of a moſt impertinent Cuſtom, which ſome 
have, while the Noiſe of applauding them continues, 
of whiſpering ſome one in the Ear, of joking with 
their Companions, and ſometimes looking back to 
their Clerks, with an Air of Self- Satisfaction, as if 
bidding them be ſure to mark thoſe who were loudeſt 
in their Applauſes. 

It is very allowable to incline a little towards the 
Judge, when you want to inform him of a Matter, 
that is not quite ſo clear. But it is very ſhameful to 
lean upon the Advocate for the other Party. It 


| ſhows too much Affectation for a Pleader to loll 


back, and lie, as it were, ſupported by the Hands of 
his own Clients, unleſs in Cafe of Neceflity. A 
Pleader, likewiſe, ſhould never have Occaſion to be 
prompted too loudly, or to look too much into his 
Papers. All ſuch Practices take off from the Force 
of Speaking, cool the Attention, and make the 


Judge think himſelf lighted. It is 1 diſagrej- 
8 7 05 "able | 
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able to ſee a Pleader ſkip from Bench to Bench. 
Caſſius Severus, with a good deal of Humour, uſed to 


require ſuch Pleaders, 1 be tied up in their Stall. But 
I ſometimes remark, that if ſuch Gentlemen ſet very 


| briſkly out, they return very heavily back. 
I am ſenſible that a great deal of what I have ſaid 


is uſeleſs to thoſe, who plead before a high Tribunal, 


which requires a different Manner, For there, as 
the Seat is more elevated, the Look muſt be more 
erect, in order to reach the Judge; and many other 
Particulars are to be obſerved, that muſt occur, with- 
out my pointing them out. I may make the ſameRe- 
mark of thoſe Pleaders, who ſpeak, fitting (as we gene- 
rally do. in trifling Cauſes) for then there is no room 
for a ſpirited Action, and it is neceſſarily ſubject to 
many Imperfections, eſpecially by our being obliged 
to ſit on the left hand of the Judge, by which it is 
impoſſible for us to obſerve the Propriety of Action 
in a direct Line to the Bench. To cure this, I have 
ſeen many Pleaders riſe up, as if to applaud them- 
ſelves, when they had finiſhed a Period, and ſome 
of them even walk about ; but ſuch, I think, can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to plead Gting, or even to plead with 
Decency. 

Let the Orator I am now forming, Ks to eat or 
drink while he is pleading ; tho? that I know was for- 
merly the Cuſtom with many, and {till is with ſome. 
For if he cannot otherwiſe ſupport the Fatigue of 
Pleading, it is no great Matter it he.never is to plead. 
And indeed he never cught, if he cannot do it, with- 
out debaſing both himſelf and his Profeſſion. An 
Orator has no peculiar Habit; and yet he ought to 
be properly diſtinguiſhed by his Appearance. His 


Dreſs, therefore, * be noble and manly, and 


ſuch 
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ſuch asbecomes a Perſon of Rank. But he is to be 
blamed, if he is either too finical, or too careleſs a- 
bout his Robe, his Shoes, or his Hair. Time intro- 
duces ſome Alteration in this Reſpect. The Antients 


had no Plaits (a) on the Boſom of their Robes, and 


thoſe who uſed them firſt, wore them very narrow. 
They therefore had their Arm confined, like the 
Greeks, within their Robe; therefore it is reaſonable 
to think, they made uſe of an Action very different 
from ours. But I am ſpeaking of the preſent Dreſs. 
An Orator who has not a Right to wear the Laticlave, 
ought to take care the fore Lappets of his Robe 
reach below his Knee, and the hinder to his Leg; 
for to drop them lower belongs to Women, and to 
tuck them higher, to Soldiers. It is eaſy to adjuſt 
the purple Borders of the Auguſticlave ; for to be 
too ſlovenly ſometimes gives offence. They who 
wear the Laticlave, wear it deeper than the Robes 
that are gathered round us. I would, by all means, 
have an Orator wear Robes that are well cut out, and 


that ſit genteely on his Perſon ;, otherwiſe he muſt 


make a very aukward Figure (5). A large Fold to- 
wards the Middle of the Robe, which does not reach 
ſo low (at leaſt not lower) than the Border before, is 
very graceful. As to that Part of the Robe which 
is drawn from under the right Shaker acroſs the 


(2) The Original kale will be beſt underſtood by the ToſpeRion 
of antient Statues, where we ſee the large Plaits of the Gown fall 
upon the Arm, and ſerve by way of Sleeve. Tho' great Part of 
what is here {aid is not applicable to Engliſb Orators, yet I have 
tranſlated it on account of the vaſt Inſight it gives us into the Ro- 
man Manners. 

(b) Somewhat here is both redundant and deprav'd in the O- 
riginal ; Ferrarius, who has written better than any Author upon 
the Roman Habits, fays, he does not underſtand it; L therefore | 
have not tranſlated it, 


- 


left; and ſerves as a Buckling (c), it ought neither to 
be drawn too tight, nor to hang too looſe. The 
Lappet. of the Robe which we afterwards gather in 
our Hand, ſhould hang lower than the great Fold, 
becauſe thereby it is more becoming, and leſs cum- 
berſome. Some Part of the Tunic likewjſe ought to 
be open before to give a freer Play to the Arm; then, 
we may throw the great Fold acroſs the Sholder; and 
this is not unbecoming, when it is done to its full 
Length. The Shoulders and the whole of the Breaſt 
ought not to be quite covered; for that gives a 
ſcanty Air to the Dreſs, and loſes'that manly Grace- 
fulneſs there is in a broad Cheſt. - The left Arm 
ought to form a Kind of Square with the Body, 
and the Robe ſhould fall from it in equal Folds. 
The Fingers ſhould not be loaded with Rings, 
eſpecially: ſuch Rings as do not go over the middle 
Joint. The beſt Way of managing the Hand is to 
hold it in an eaſy, careleſs Poſture; nor ought - an 
Orator to affect employing it too much in looking 
into his Notes, for that implies a Kind of Diffidence 


in his Memory, and nee. great Pave + in His | 


Action, 4 

Our F drefuthbrs wore their Gowns, as oy Greeks 
do their Cloaks, down to their "Heels And this 
Cuſtom was recommended by Plotius and Nigidius, 
two antient Writers concerning the Action of an O- 
rator. I am therefore ſurpriz d, that the ſecond 


Pliny, a Man of great Learning, in a Treatiſe of his, 


wherein he diſplays a ſcrupulous Exactneſs upon this 


Subject, ſhould think that Cicero wore his Robe ſo 


low, in order to conceal his bandy Legs, becauſe we 


e) I. * preſerv's this Word, nd Nen aftually 
: called this Part of their Dreſs, the Unbo, or the Buckler. 
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ſee the Statues of them, who lived ſince the Time of 
Cicero, habited in that very Faſhion, Nothing but 
Want of Health can excuſe an Orator from wearing 
a ſhort Cloke over his Robe, or a thick Handker- 
chief round his Neck, or a quilted Night- cap to cover 
his Ears, or Bandages to wrap round his Legs. 
But, all J have ſaid upon Dreſs, ſo far as it regards 
Action, ought only to be underſtood to relate to the 
Beginning of a Pleading; for, when we proceed a little 
Way in Speaking, the Folds will of themſeves drop 
from the Shoulder; and when we come to argue and 
reaſon, then we may toſs the Gown from Right to 
Left, and adjuſt it as we think proper, It is then 
| we are at Liberty to pluck it from our Breaſt and 
Shoulders, for then we are too earneſt to mind what 
we do, and as the Voice gathers Vehemence and Va- 
riety, ſo the Robe too bears its Share in fighting the 
Battle. Therefore, as the twiſting the Gown round 
the left Arm, or binding it like a Girdle round the 
Body, denotes a Degree of Fury, and to be always 
toſſing it acroſs our right Shoulder betokens Effemi- 
nacy and Delicacy, and as there are other Geſtures 
ſtill worſe, I ſee no Reaſon why we ought not to 
keep the looſe Fold under the left Arm, for 1 think, 
or Attitude gives the Speaker an Air of Keenneſs 
and Quickneſs, and, at the fame Time, it marks a no- 
ble Emotion and a ſpirited Action. 
But when the Pleading draws near its Cloſe, and 
when we have acquitted ourſelves with Succeſs, then 
almoſt every Geſture becomes us; even our Sweat, 
our Fatigue, our diſorder'd Dreſs, and our Gown, 
however looſe, and almoſt dropping from our Back. 
1 am therefore ſurprized, that the ſame Pliny ſhould 
take it into his Head to enjoin an Orator to wipe the 
Sweat from his Brows with his Handkerchief, but fo 
Vol. IL | | -E1 1 —_ 
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carefully as not to diſcompoſe his Hair. And in a 


following Paſſage, he very properly, but very ear- 
neſtly and ſeverely, forbids him to take any Pains in 
dreſſing his Hair. For my own Part, I think the 
Hair, when diſcompoſed and diſordered, gives the 
Speaker an Air of Emotion, which has an excellent 
Effect, as if he was too much buſied and concerned 
to mind ſuch Matters. But if the Folds of an Ora- 
tor's Gown ſhould fall down juſt when he has begun 
to plead, it woulddiſcover either Careleſſneſs, or La- 
zineſs or Stupidity ſhould he neglect to re- adjuſt it. 

Having now gone through and explained both the 
Beauties and Blemiſhes of Action, ' the Orator, who 
has conſidered them all, has great Room for Reflecti- 
on. He is to conſider in the firſt Place, what he is 
to ſay, who are to be his Judges, and who are to be his 
Hearers? Now as one Style of Language is more 
proper for one Cauſe or Audience than another, we 
may ſay the ſame Thing of Action. For the Action 
of our Voice, Hands, Feet, and Body muſt differ 
according as we ſpeak before a Sovereign, a Senate, a 
People, a Judge, in a public or private Tryal, or 
in a friendly Remonſtrance. This Difference may be 
eaſily underſtood by any Man, who ſeriouſly conſiders 
the Subject upon which bei is to o ſpeak, and the End he 
-ought to aim at. 

The Subject requires four Conſiderations. The firſt 
relates to the general Complexion of a Cavſe, whe- 
ther it requires a melancholy, a gay, a careful, a 
careleſs, a grand, or alittle Manner; nor ought we 
ever to beſtow ſo much Pains upon any one Part of 


i,, as to make us loſe Sight of its general Tendency. 


2 The ſecond Conſideration regards the different Parts 
of the Pleading, I mean a juſt Expreſſion fitted 
| no to "the Introduction, the Narrative, the 
: * 
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F Reaſoning, and the winding up. The third regards 3 
; Sentiments, which in the; Delivery ought to be varied 
5 as Circumſtances and Paſſions require. The fourth 
F lies in ſingle Expreſſions; and here, as it is a Blemiſh 


to attend each of them by an Imitation of what we 
ſay, ſo many Things will loſe their Force, unleſs they 


are explained by a proper Action. 
F When we /pronounce Panegyrics, I do not mean 
funeral Orations) a Return of Thanks, an exhortato- 


ry Diſcourſe, or the like, the Action ought.to be free, 
yet grand and ſublime. It requires to be melancholy 


. and ſubmiſſive in funeral Orations, in Conſolations, 
ö and, generally, in Pleading for an impeached Party; 
̃ before the Senate we ought to preſerve Reſpect, be- 
ö fore the People, Dignity; and in private Cauſes, Mo- 
Yeration. 

Phe ſeveral Diviſions of a Pleading, the different 
f | ant numerous Sentiments and Expreſſions to be em- 
ployed in each, require a more thorough Conſidera- 
; Tien. Action has three Purpoſes; to conciliate, to 
i perſuade and to move, and the natural Reſult of all 
; the three, is Delight. An Orator conciliates a Judge 
5 by the Gentleneſs and Purity of his Manners, which 
; are, as it were, ſeen, I know not how, in his Speech 
. and Behaviour, or he ſucceeds by the mere Charms 


of his Eloquence. Perſuaſion is effected by a certain 
poſitive Manner which ſometimes is ſtronger than 
Proof itſelf, Said Cicero to Callidius, were your 
| Charge true, would you enforce it ſo-coldly ?” And 
ö in another Paffage, he was, ſays he, fo far from 
„ inflaming our Paſſions, that we ſcarce could keep 
A **< ourſelves from ſleeping.” An Orator, therefore, 
| ought to ſpeak confidently and reſolutely, eſpecially 
if he has Grounds for what he ſays. A Judge ora 

Hearer is moved d by a a juſt Expreſſion of the Paſſions 

Ii 2 A 


and by the Speaker either ee or ng” to 
feel, what he ſays. 

When the Judge in a private Cauſe, or che Crier 
of the Court in a public, calls us up to ſpeak, we 
ought to riſe leiſurely from our Seat, and take ſome 
Time in ſurveying, and, if needful, adjuſting our 
Dreſs; both that it may appear more decent, and 
that we may gain ſome Time to think upon what we 
are to ſay. But when we are to ſpeak before the 
Sovereign, before a great Officer of State, or an aw- 
ful Tribunal, this is not allowable ; but, upon all Oc- 
caſions, the Attention and Regard paid by an Crator 
to a Court, gives wonderful 5 light to the Audience, 
and diſpoſes the Judge himſclt in his Favour, Ho- 
mer, in the Example of Ulyſſes, recommends this Man- 
ner; for he ſays, „that he fixed his Eyes upon the 
Ground, without moving his Sceptre,” before he 
poured out thatTorrent of E loquence which followed, 
In this Heſitation, there are certain dilarory Trifles, 
which, to ſpeak in the Language of the Stage, are 


far from being ungraceful Preparatives to Action; 


ſuch as, ſtroaking down the Face, looking at the 
Fingers, making one Hand Pals over another, 
ſeeming to make an Eſſay to ſpeak, and ſometimes 
betraying a viſible 2 about what we are to ſay, 

or whatever | beſt ſuits the Speaker, and which may 
continue till we ſee the Attention of the Judge fixed. 


The Poſture of the Speaker's Body ought to be erect, 


bis Feet at a litile Diſtance, but upon the ſame Line, 
or the Left a very little advanced, and his Knees in a 
ſtraight, but not in a ſtiff Poſture. His Shoulders 
ought to have an eaſy Fall; his Look ſhould be ſeri- 
ous, but neither melancholy, ſtupid nor languid. 
His Arms ſnould be diſengaged, and his left Hand 

in the Poſture I have alrcady deicribed, As to his 
"2" right 
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right Hand, when he is about to ſpeak, he ſhould 
move it a little from his Body, with a gentle Sway, 
as if expecting when he is to begin. Some arb ab- 
ſurd enough to toſs their Heads aloft, to rub their 
Beard, and to put on a brazen Face, by aſſuming an 
Air of Impudence; while others ſtroke their Hair 
back, to give their Look the greater Sternneſs, and 
unnaturally make it riſe on End, till they ſeem quite 
frightful. Others, as is common with the Greets, 
ſeem to conn over, on the Ends of their Fingers, 


what they are to ſay, and accompany it with Motions 


of their Lips, or fall a Coughing, thruſting one of 


their Feet out, gathering up Part of their Robe with 


their left Hand, and either ſtanding ſtiff or motionleſs, 
or crouching with their Shoulders above their Ears, 
like a Boxer watching, his Opportunity. | 
The Introduction of a Pleading moſt commonly 
requires a gentle Delivery. For nothing is more 
proper than Modeſty is to conciliate the Affections. 
But this is not always the Caſe, for, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, all Introductions are not to be de- 


livered in the ſame Manner. In general, however, 
they ſuit beſt with a calm Voice, and a ade Geſ⸗ 


ture, the Robe flung over the Shoulder, the Body 
cently ſwaying to both Sides, and both Eyes directed 
to the ſame Objec. 

The Narrative requires the Hand to be more ad- 
vanced, the Robe to be fallen from the Shoulder, 
the Geſture to be marked, the Voice to have a 
converſible Tone, only a little more elevated, but 
ſtill upon one Key. But I mean this only to be un- 


derſtood of ſuch Narratives as run in the following 


Strain. Quintus Ligarius then, before there was 
** any Appearance of a War, went as Lieutenant 
Ti 3 — * Gene- 
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General under Caius Confidins into Africa.” Or 
6 Aulus Cluentius Habitus, the Father of my Client.“ 


Some Narratives require a more paſſionate and 
ſpirited Expreſſion; for Example, the Step- Dame 
« marries her Son in Law.” Some require a mourn- 


ful Pronunciation; as the following; ** There was 


& exhibited in the Market Place of Laodicea, a moſt 
& cruel Spectacle, a mann that all 4 {a had Rea- 


« ſon to curſe.“ 

As to Proofs, they require great — of Ac- 
tion. All that Part of them which conſiſts in ſtating, 
dividing and queſtioning, ſuits with the converſible 
Manner, as does the reſuming our Adverſary's Ob- 


jections. And yet there is ſome Diverſity even in 


this Manner, becaufe we pronounce ſome Things i in 
Contempt, and others in Imitation, 


When we reaſon, our Action generally mould be 


more active, pointed, and earneſt; and our Geſture 


ſuited to our Purpoſe,” I mean iron, and quick; 


nay, ſometimes it ſnould riſe to Rapidity. 


Digreſſions are moſt commonly gentle, ſmooth and 


Aowing: witneſs, when Cicero mentions the Rape of 
Proſerpine, de ſcribes Sicily,” or praiſes Pompey. And, 
indeed, there is fome Reaſon in this, for we are not 
to expreſs great Earneſtneſs in Matters that are de- 
tached from the main Queſtion, Imitation requires 
a Manner that, upon another Occafion, might be 
blameable, becauſe it affects Careleſſneſs; for Exam- 
ple, “ I think I ſtill ſee ſome crowding in, others 


« crowding out, ſome ſtaggering under what they 


* had drank to Day, others yawning from what 
they drank the Day before.” Here, a Geſture is 
allowable, agreeable to the Expreſſion, a ſlight point- 


ing to both Sides, but all to be performed by the 


Hands without any Participation of the Body. 
| Various 
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Various are the Means, by which we fire, the 
Judges. The higheſt and the ſharpeſt Strain Which 
any Orator can uſe for this Purpoſe, is, when, Cicoro 


in his Pleading for Ligarius, ſays, After the Wan, 


« O Cæſar, was begun, after its Operations were ad- 
% vanced.” For he ſaid immediately before, While 


I plead at your Tribunal; and I could wiſh my 


Voice would ſervye me to be heard on this Subject 
„ by all the People of Rome.” The following is 
ſpoken in a leſs ſevere and more mellow Tone; 


cs | For what, <Q Tubera, Was the | Meaning of thy 


„ naked Sword in the Ranks of Pharſalia? When 
he ſays, But in a full Aſſembly of the Roman Peo- 
£ ple, veſted with a public Character; the Voice 
is more full, ſlow, and ſoftened; every Vowel muſt 
be then ſtrongly. expreſſed and dwelt upon, ſo that 
nothing may be loſt in the Pronunciation. You, 
„ye Alban Mounts and Groves, I implore and at- 


6 teſt ;.“ requires a more majeſtic Manner; while 


nothing but Harmony flows: in; Rocks and De- 
& ſarts are reſpondent to the Voice.“ The above 
are ſo many Inſtances of that Play of V gige, that Ma- 
nagement of Tones, for which Demoſthenes and #/- 
chines reproached each other. But that Circumſtance 
is no Argument againſt their being uſed; becauſe, that 
they were uſed by both, is plain from their mutual 


Reproaches; for when Demaſthenes ſwore by the 


Shades of thoſe Heroes who: periſhed at Marathon, 
Platea, and Salamis, and when Achines deplor'd the 


Fate of Thebes, we are not to ſuppoſe, they n in 


their ordinary Tone of Converſation, . 
Beſides thoſe Tones, there is one which is a little, 

as it were, ſupernatural, by being without the Com- 

pals of the Voice, and is, by the Greeks, called, the 


butter Tone. When Cicero in his Pleading for Rabirius, 


1. 14 ſays 


z 
, 
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ſays to the clamorous Populace, ** Peace, Peace. 
4 your Bellowing only ſhews what Fools, and how 
e few ye are.” The two firſt Words are ſuppoſed 
to be ſpoken in a Tone of Voice, which comes under 
none of the Denominations I have mentioned. 


As to the Winding up of a Pleading, Clearneſs and 


Conciſeneſs are all that is required, if it contains only 
a Recapitulation of Facts and Propoſitions. If it 
is intended to arouze the Judges, we muſt employ 
ſome one of the Manners J have already deſcribed ; 

if to ſoften them, the Voice muſt be ſmooth and gen- 
tle; if to touch them with Compaſſion, we muſt ap- 


ply a Flexibility, a mournful Sweetneſs of Voice, 


which Nature gives to every one, and which ſhe has 


modulated for Compaſſion. For we lee even Or- 


phans and Widows, when attending the Funerals of 
their Parents or Huſbands,” bemoan their Loſs with 
a Kind of mournful Melody. That Cloudineſs of 
Voice, which Cicero ſays,” Antonius the Orator poſ- 
ſeſs'd, is wonderfully well mc; pra to e and ge 
to be ſtudied. 
| Compaſſion, however; is of two Sorts: ons is in- 
undes to excite Hatred; ſuch as, the Compaſſion 
for the Roman Citizen, hom I mentioned to have 
been whipp*d by the Command of Verres. The other 
is attended with Deprecation and Supplication only. 
Therefore, tho' the Words © In an Aſſembly of the 
£ Roman People, are to be pronounc'd with a Kind 
of darken'd Harmony, and not in a ſcolding Tone; 
and tho? when Cicero ſaid, ©* Ye Allan Mounts and 
'$© Groves ;”* he ſpoke them neither with an exclama- 
tory nor an invocatory Voice, yet he employ'd a 
much greater Compaſs of Modulation, and greater 
Powers of Voice, when he ſaid, Wretch, unhappy 
"Wretch that _ — How ſhall. I an- 


ſwer 
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1 tg ſells the Eſtate of Caius Rabirius 4 A. 00 gle 
Seſterce, . he adds, Cruel, deteſtable Proclamation” 
An excellent Effect, likewiſe, is produced by an Ora- 
tor's ſeeming to faint at the Cloſe of a Pleading, thro? 
Grief and Fatigue. Thus Cicero, in pleading for 
Milo, ſays, * Here muſt I ſtop; my Tears deny 
Utterance to my Tongue, and the Commands of 
& Milo forbid the Interceſſion of my Tears.“ Here, 
the Pronunciation ſhould agree with the Senſe. As 
to the other Incidents uſually, attending this Part of 
Pleading, ſuch as encouraging the Accuſed, holding 
up Children, bringing Relations into Court, I have 
already mentioned them in the proper Place. I ſhall 
only obſerve farther, that as there is ſomewhat pecu- 


har in every Part of a Pleading, it is plain, as I have 


already ſaid, we ought, thro' all that Variety, always 

to adapt the Voice to the Meaning, and Sentiment. 
Nay, ſingle Words ſometimes, not always, require 

the ſame Attention; Poverty, Y/retchedneſs, ſhould be 


pronounced with a ſinking, faltering, Voice. When 


we ſay that ſuch. a Man is raue, that another is fer- 
rible, and another a Villain, every Character is to be 


.  Pronounc'd with a ſtrong, ſpirited Tone, The Man- 


ner of pronouncing gives a Force and Propriety to 


Words, which they other wiſe would not have. Nay, 


without it, they might carry a quite different Mean- 


ing. By changing the Pronunciation, the ſame Words 


may expreſs Affirmation, Reproach, Denial, Aſto- 


niſhment, Indignation, Interrogation, Deriſion, and 


Contempt. When Virgil makes Aolus ſay, Tnou 


gaveſt me what ] have. His Shepherd ſays, In Singing, 
Tov his Match ?—In another Place of the Eni, | 


One 


| 
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one ſays, Thou that Aineas . — And Turnus ſays to 


Drances, Thou call me Coward? Here, every Thou, 
requires to be pronounced in a peculiar Manner, in 
order to give the Meaning intended by the Poet. 


But not to take up my Reader's Time, any Man 


may conſult himſelf upon theſe, or any other, Ex- 
amples, wherein the ſame Words require various Ex- 
preſſions, and he will find what I fay to be true. 


I have one Obſervation farther to make, which is, 


that Gracefulnefs is the chief Property of Action; but 
this Gracefulneſs has ſeveral Characters, and Expreſ. 
ions; for one does not ſuit every Man. It is certain, 
Gracefulneſs is founded upon a Principle which we 
can neither expreſs nor account for; and tho” it is 
true, that our chief Buſineſs is to aim at the Grace - 
ſul, yet it is as true, that there is an Art in attaining 
to this Graceful; and yet we cannot, by Art, attain to 
the Whole of it. In ſome People, Virtue appears 
ungraceful, while in others even Vice is agreeable, 
The two beſt Players I ever faw upon the Stage, 
F mean, Demetrius and Stratocles, had quite oppoſite 
Characters of Action. But this was the leſs ſurpriz- 
ing, becauſe the one excelled in the Character of a 
God, a young Gentleman, an indulgent Father, a 


Slave, a Matron, or an old Woman. The other 


was incomparable in that of a peeviſh, crabbed, old 
Man, an arch, cunning Knave, a Paraſite, a Pander ; 


in ſhort, in all Characters that required Exertion and 


Activity. Now Nature had given each of them a 
different Caſt: There was Sweetneſs in the Voice of 
Demetrius, and Power in that of Stratocles. But each 
had peculiar and perſonal Properties that chiefly en- 


gaged my Attention. Demetrius was wonderfully 


graceful in the Management of his Hand, in a ſweet 
* of Surprize, which he affected the more, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it always charmed the Audience, in that 
artful Diſorder with which he came upon the (a) 
Stage; and in his inimitable Attitudes, when he 
threw himſelf into a Profile; in all fuch Parts of 
Action none could come near him; for beſides Art! 


he had the Advantage of a un n and a won 
beautiful Perſon. 


The other excelled in tripping along tis Stügey - 


in a perpetual Reſtleſſnefs of Body; in a Peculiarity | 
of Laugh, which he knew never failed to take with: 
the People, and in an arch Way of . his Head 
between his Shoulders. 

But, if the one attempted any of the Parts in 
which the other excelled,” he did it moſt vilely. An 
Orator's great Art, therefore, is to know himſelf, 
and in forming his Action, to conſult not only the 
Rules of Art, but his own Genius. And yet there 
is no Impoſſibility for one Man to excel in ſeveral, 
nay, in all, Characters of Action. 

I ſhall cloſe this Book as I have done others, by 
cautioning my Readers againſt Exceſs in every 
Thing, -and recommending a Mean. I am not 
forming a Player, but an Orator. We are not to 
obſerve every trifling Prettineſs of Geſture ; we are 
not to torment ourfelves' about marking every 
Point, every Pauſe, and Emphaſis of Speech, as if 
we were pronouncing the following Paſlage from 
the Eunuch of Terence, What then ſhall I do? Not 
% % No—but ſhe invites me hat's nothing — PII 
e pluck up a Spirit; 1 be no longer the Slave of a 
« Whore—as ſhe is.” Here the Player is to obſerve 
every Stop, every Doubt, every Variation of Voice 
with every Motion of the Hand and Head. But 


(a) The Original implies that his Robes were fwe/led hy the 
Wind, 
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this is not the Bufineſs of an Orator. He muſt not 


ſions, all finical Geſtures, all ſtudied Mechaniſm of 


Action. Well might our old Orators . borrow a 
Greek Phraſe to expreſs this Manner, and which we 
have from Popilius Lena, who calls it, the Afion of 
Puppets. Let us, therefore, in this, as in all other 
Parts of an Orator*s Practice, follow the excellent 
Precepts laid down by Cicero, through different Parts 
of his Works, where he treats of Eloquence, and to 
which J am ' indebted for. great Part of what I have 
ſaid on this Subject. But a ſpirited, theatrical, Ac- 
tion is in Vogue at preſent z nay, it is called for, 
and in ſome Caſes, it is not unbecoming; but it 
ought to be carefully managed, leſt while we aim 
| at the pleaſing Prettineſſes of the Player, we loſe 
| the amiable Character of the c © the Man 
of Senſe, and the Man of ee 5 


iT 


deſcend to ſuch Littleneſſes, he is to plead and not 
to mimic. Away then, with all mouthing Expreſ- 


Voice, which ſwell, diſgrace, and break oratorial 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NO W proceed to that Part 
of my Work, which is by far of 
75 N oY. the greateſt Importance. Could 
4/45 I, when I, firſt entered upon it, 
> have: conceived any Idea of 
Z thoſe Difficulties under which I 
am now almoſt ſinking, I ſhould 
long, e'er now, have conſulted 
my own \ Ability, But at firſt, I only conſidered 
myſelf as obliged in Honour to make good what I 
promiſed, As I proceeded, I found Difficulties 
growing on both Hands; but ſtill, thatT might not 
loſe what I had already done, I was rolobved t to con- 
quer them. For this Reaſon, though I am now 
more oppreſſed than ever with the Burden, yet I 
will rather ſink under it, than abandon it, fince I 
am now within Sight of the End of my Labour. 
I deceived myſelf by taking my Pupil up ſo early 
as I did. A flattering Gale made me proceed on 
my Voyage, While I dwelt only on Points, and 
CL Mat- 
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Matters that were known and common to other 
Writers, I conſidered myſelf as being till near the 
Shore, and took my Chance with thoſe, who com- 
mitted themſelves to the ſame Breezes. But when 
I came to launch out into the Doctrines and Princi- 
ples of Elocution, Subjects but lately found out, 
and but ſeldom attempted, I found myſelf out 
of Sight of Land, and almoſt unaccompanied in 
my Voyage. And, now, that 1 have brought my Pu- 
pil to be an Orator, now that he is obliged no lon- 
ger to attend the Schools of Eloquence, now that he 
ſoars upon his own Pinions, and can reach thoſe 
Heights, where he can be inſtructed in the School 
of Wiſdom herſelf; I begin, now, to be ſenſible in 
what a boundleſs Ocean 1 have ſailed, and to ſay 
with the Poet, 


There's nought but Air and Billows 10 be ſeen. 


In this boundleſs Tract, I can, however diſcern the 
Veſſel of Cicero, which was capacious, ſtrong, and 
well equipped, when he ſet out upon his Voyage, 
yet when he entered this Ocean, he contracted his 
Sails, he lay by with his Oars, and thought it ſuffi- 
cient that he had diſcovered that Kind of Eloquence, 
| which was proper for a complete Orator. But I 
- boldly venture to examine his Manners, and to pre- 
ſcribe his Duties. In this, I have no Guide to fol- 
low, for I muſt proceed farther than my great Maſ- 


ter has thought proper to go. But ſtill, an honeſt 
Intention is commendable, and we never venture ſo lit- 


tle, as when we are ſure to be pardoned, if we fail. 
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Several Stats; bag to . this Propafti ion 
The Morals of Cicero and Demoſthenes vindicated— 
An Addreſs to young Gentlemen Objectious anſwered 
that he himſelf has laid down Rules for impoſing upon 
the Hearer——That it may not be inconſiſtent with 
the Charafter of a virtuous Man ſometimes to . 

a bad 8 


* ＋ the Qing 3 whom I have thus 

form'd, be, at once, a Man of Virtue and Elo- 
quence, and thus he will anſwer the Definition given of 
him by Marcus Cato, Here, the firſt Character in the 
Nature of Things is, the moſt excellent and amiable. 
Were a wicked Man to be armed with. Eloquence, 
Society could have no ſuch Peſt. Nor ought I to 
ſhew my Face to Mankind, if after all 45 Pains I 
have taken for the Service of Eloquence, I ſhould fur- 
niſh a Robber and not a Soldier with her Arms and 
Artillery. But what do I ſpeak of myſelf? When 
Nature, that indulgent Mother, endowed Man with 
Speech, to diſtinguiſh him from other Creatures, ſhe 
would have acted the Part, not of a Parent, but a 
Tyrant, had ſhe intended that Eloquence ſhould 
herd with Wickedneſs, oppoſe Innocence and deſtroy 
Truth. It had been more kind in her, to have 
ordered Man to be born mute, nay, void of all 
Reaſon, rather than that he ſhould employ the Gitts 
of Providence to the Deſtruction of his Neighbour. 
But my Judgment carries me ſtill further, for I 
not only affirm that a complete Orator mult be 
. a good 
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à good Man, but that no other than a good Man 


can be a complete Orator ; and J prove it thus. 


Where the Paths of Virtue and Vice are equally diſ- | 
cernible, can we ſuppoſe a Man to be endowed with 
Underſtanding, if he ſhall chuſe to follow the lat- 


ter? Can we ſuppoſe a Man to poſſeſs common 


Senſe, who ſhall, for want of Conſideration and Fore- 


fight, expoſe himſelf to moſt ſevere Puniſhments, 
often of Law, always of Conſcience. Now, if it is 
held as an undoubted Maxim not only by the wiſe, 
but by -the Vulgar, that a man cannot be wicked, 


unleſs he is fooliſh; how can a Fool be an Orator? 
Let me obſerve farther, that unleſs the Mind is free 


from all Kinds of Wickedneſs, it is impoſſible for 
her to be in a Diſpoſition proper to ſtudy this amiable 
Art. Becauſe, in the firſt Place, Virtue can have no 
Fellowſhip with Wickedneſs in the ſame Breaſt. 
And it is as impoſſible: for the Mind to apply to 
aſpire after Honeſty and Villainy at the ſame Time, 


as it is for a Man to be at the ſame Time, vir- 


tuous and a Villain. In the ſecond Place, when 


the Mind applies to ſo important a Study, it ought 
to be void of all other, even the moſt innocent, Con- 


cerns. For then, and only then, it can be diſen- 
gaged and unencumbered —_—_ _—_y to devote i it- 


elf” to its favourite Study. 

If too great an Attention to our Perſons, our 
Eftates, or Family Concerns, to the Pleaſures of 
the Chace, or to public Diverſions, at which we 
ſpend” whole Days, are vaſt Avocations from every 
Kind-of Study, (and we are to conſider, that all the 
Time we beſtow upon any other Purſuit is loſt to 
this Study) what muſt be the Conſequence it we 
dedicate ourſelves to the Purſuits of inordinate Am- 


f — KAvarice and * ? Vices that haunt us 
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even in our Dreams, and break ——— 


bers. For nothing is ſo diſtracted with Buſineſi, 


nothing is ſo. perſecuted, nothing ſo tormented, with 


Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as a wicked Con- 


ſcience. While it is hatching the Ruin of another, 


itſelf is under the Torture of Uncertainty, Anxiety 


and Dread. Nay, even when it is fucceſsful in Ini- 


quity, it feels every Anguiſh of Diſquiet, Remorſe, 
Terror, and Expectation of the moſt dreadful Pu- 
niſhments. While it is ſtretched upon ſuch a Rack, 
can it have Leiſure to apply to Letters, or a libe- 
ral Art? No, that is as impoſſible as it is for the 
uncultured Field, over-run with Weeds and Brambles, 
to yield a plentiful Crop of Corn. Let me purſue 


this Reaſoning farther. Without Temperance, can 


we conquer the Hardſhips of Study? Then how 
can we do it, if we devote ourſelves to Luſt and 
Luxury. Is not our Love of Glory the chief In- 
centive to the Study of Learning ? And can that 
virtuous Ambition ſubſift in a wicked Mind? Does 
not daily Experience convince us, that the chief Bu- 
ſineſs of an Orator conſiſts in handling Matters of 
Equity and Juſtice? And can we ſuppoſe, that a 
Man full of Iniquity and Injuſtice, can do that with 
a Dignity ſuitable to the Subject? But to cut this 


Topic ſhort ; granting the worſt and the beſt of Men 
. to polſleſs the ſame Degree of Capacity; Applica- 


tion, and Learning, which of them will be accoun- 
ted the beſt Orator? Undoubtedly the beſt Man. 


It follows, therefore, that a bad Man can never be 
an all-accompliſhed Orator ; for it is impoſſible for 


a Man to be all- accompliſhed in an Art, if ano- 
ther is more accompliſhed in it than he. 


But in order to avoid the Imputation thrown up- 
on the Followers of Socrates, that I ſtart Objections 
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and anſwer them as I pleaſe; iet me ſuppoſe a 


Man to be ſo hardened againſt the Truth, that he 
ſhall venture to affirm, that when a bad and a good 


Man poſſeſs the ſame Degrees of Capacity, Appli- 
cation and Learning, they will be equally good O- 

gators ? I ſhall now proceed to convince him of his 
Abſurdity. It is certain that the chief Buſineſs of 
every Orator is, to lay down ſuch Propoſitions, 
as, to a Judge, ſhall appear to be fair, equitable and 
virtuous. But which will ſucceed beſt in this, the 


virtuous or the wicked Man? The virtuous undoubt- 


edly; and becauſe he is beſt acquainted with Ho- 
neſty, the more will his Pleading partake of it. I ſhall 
by and by ſhew it may poſſibly happen, that a vir- 
tuous Orator may be obliged, by his Duty, to advance 
what is not ſtrictly true; but granting even that to 
be the Caſe, it is certain , he will be more readily 
believed, than he would be, if he was known to 
be a worthleſs Fellow. Such a one has too great a 


Contempt for Reputation, he is too inſenſible of the 


Value of Virtue, to be always able to preſerve even 


Appearances. Hence it is, that we find ſuch Men 


perpetually . laying down. Propoſitions without Pro- 
bability, and enforcing them without Decency ; and 
finding themſelves; unable to make them good, they 
have recourſe to frontleſs Impudence and bootleſs 
Obſtinacy. For, as in their Life, ſo in the Cauſes 
they undertake, they entertain extravagant Hopes, 


But the worſt of all is, that they are often not- 
believed, even when they happen to ſpeak Truth; 
and the Character of the Pleader Pidg the | 


Cauſe. 
Lam now to anſwer certain Objections, that are 


puſhed. with, all the Force of vulgar Breath, and | 


are not more claworous than unjuſt. Say they, you 
3 do 
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do not. hs mo Demoſthenes to have bel a good 
Orator, for we are informed that he was à very 

worthleſs Man? You pluck the Palm of Eloquence | 
from Cicero, whoſe Morals and Conduct are gene- 
rally condemned. Doughty Objections indeed! My 
Anſwer may ſhock the Gentleman: It is, therefore, 
proper that I ſhould prepare their Ears to receive it. 

In the firſt Place, then, I ſee no Reaſon for lay- 
ing ſuch a Load upon the Character of Demoſthenes, 
or, for believing all the Slander that has been raked 
together againſt him by his Enemies; when I have 
it from undoubted Authority, that he performed 
great and glorious Services to his Country, and that 
he died like a Man of Courage and Virtue. Nei- 
ther can 1 find the Character of Cicero deficient in 
the Duties of an excellent Patriot. Witneſs, his 
unparalleled Glory as a Conſul ; his blameleſs Go- 
vernment as a Magiſtrate ; his cruſhing. the Project 
of governing the Republic by twenty Senators, tho? 
he himſelf was to have been of the Number; witneſs, 
his Courage which was Proof both againſt Hopes 
and Fears, in declaring for that Party, which was in 
the Intereſt of their Country, during all thoſe dread- 
ful Civil Wars, 'which broke out in his Life Time. 
Some have accuſed him of Puſillanimity, but to 
this, he himſelf gives an excellent Anſwer, that this 
was not Puſillanimity, but Prudence, and that he 
was not fearful in encountring Danger, though he 
was cautious in guarding againſt it. And he made 
this Defence good in his Death, which he e _ 
ſuffered, with an undaunted Spirit. 

If I am aſk'd, how can they be Orators, Gince' it is 
certain they were not compleatly virtuous ? My 
Anſwer ſhall be mY much the fame with that of 
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the Stoics, who, when they are aſk'd, whether Zeno, 
Cleunthes, and Cbryſippus were wife Men, make an- 
ſwer, that they were indeed great and venerable Men, 


but that they did not attain to the Perfection of Vir- 
tue. Nay, Pythagoras himſelf would not, like others 
before him, aſſume to himſelf the Denomination of 


a wiſe. Man, but a Lover of Wiſdom. In Confor. 


mity therefore to the received Uſages of Speak ing, I 
have often ſaid, and will always ſay, that Cicero is a 
perfect Orator, in the ſame Senſe as we call our 


Friends, Men of conſummate Virtue and Wiſdom, 


tho' it is a Character that is ſtrictly applicable only 


to the truly wiſe; and no fuch Man exiſts, 
But, that I may conform myſelf to thestrictneſs of 
e and Truth, the Orator I ſpeak of is ſuch 
an Orator as Cicero himſelf ſought after. For tho! I 
readily acknowledge, that he ſtood upon the Summit, 
and tho' I ſcarce think it poſſible to have added any 


Thing to his Eloquence, yet, perhaps, I may be of 
Opinion, that ſomething might have been retrenched 
from it. For it is the general Opinion of learned 
Men, that tho' the Eloquence of Cicero had a great 


many Beauties, yet it had ſome Blemiſhes 3 nay, he 


himſelf tells us, that he greatly reſtrained the Luxu- 


riancy of his youthfal Manner. But as he never ar- 
- Fogated to himſolf, (tho: he knew his 'own Value) the 


Epithet of W1sz, had he lived longer, or in more 
peaceable Limes, he certainly would have improved 


nis Eloquence. I do him therefore, no Injuſtice in 
thinking that he did not reach that Summit of Perfec- 
tion, which none ever approached ſo near to as himſelf. 


Af Labridged ſomewhat of this Character, I could 


defend myſelf with ſtill greater Freedom. Marcus 


| Antonius ſaid, that he had never ſeen a Man of Elo- 
quence, and that ſurely: comes not near to my Cha- 
5 racter 
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rafter of Cicero. Even Cicero himſelf declares; that 
he never had met with ſuch a Man; that he had only 
formed him in Idea and Imagination. And ſhall 1 
venture te pronounce, that, thro? all the Eternity f 
Ages yet to come, an Orator may not ariſe, whoſe 
Eloquence ſhall ſurpaſs that of Cicera. 
I ſhall take no Advantage of the Opinions of ane 
who even derogate from the Merits of both Cicero and 
Demoſthenes. © Nay, Cicero himſelf did not think chat 
Demoſthenes was, in every Reſpect, perfect: For, he 
fays, that he ſometimes nods; and Brutus and Calvus 
certainly found fault with Cirerts Compoſition, even 
to his Face. The two Ani, Father and Son, are 
in many Places very ſevere,” nay, bitter againſt the 
Blemiſhes of his Style. But I ſhall grant, what is 
ſcarce probable in the Nature of Things, that a 
wicked Man may be eloquent, even in the higheſt 
Degree; yet I muſt deny that ſuch a Man is an O- 
rator, for the ſame Reafon as 1 deny that the Man 
who is always ready to quarrel and to fight, is a Man 
of Courage; becauſe I think: Courage always implies 


Virtue, In the Man whom we employ to defend 


our Life and Property, do ve not require Honeſty, 
that is not to be corrupted with A varice, byaſs'd by 
Favour, ot ſhaken by Fear? Shall we give the ſa- 
cered Name of Orator to a ere 1 age a 
Trickſter? | 

But if we require common ann as it is led 
even in indifferent Advocates, why may we not ſup- 
poſe an Orator to ariſe (thoꝰ none ſuch has ariſen yet) 
whoſe Morals, like his Eloquence, ſhall be perfect? 


For I do not attempt to form my Orator to be a meek 


Buftler at the Bar; a noiſy Proſtitute for Hire, nor, 
(that I make uſe of ſofter Terms) a good, uſeful 
Man in Buſineſs; or, in other Words, an excellent 
| K k 3 Bar- 
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Barriſter, 'My Orator muſt poſſeſs every Beauty of 


Genius, and every Excellency of Nature. He muſt 


be compleatly Maſter of every fine Art: He muſt be 
ſent down from Heaven to Mankind, with Perfections 
greater than ever were known to former Times; 
matchleſs in his Virtues, accompliſh'd in his Prac- 


tice, his Sentiments glorious, and his Elocution 


Aänipe. 

How vell is ſuch a Man fitted to protect Inno- 
— to check the Attempts of Guilt, to detect 
Practices and Colluſions in pecuniary Matters? But, 
tho' his Influence and Abilities upon ſuch Occaſions 
are great and deciſive, yet his Character never can 
ſhine forth with ſo much Advantage, as when he di- 
rects the Counſels of the Senate, and reclaims the 


People from headſtrong Rage. Does not Virgil ſeem 


to have ſuch a Man in his eye, when he introduces 
the Calmer of a People's Madneſs, while they indiſ- 
ee e toſs about Stones and Firebrands ; _ 


But let them ſee @ worthy Patriot near, 
They ſtand in Silence, and with Rev rence bear. 


Here; we ſee, the firſt Quality is Virtue and Wit. 


dom ; then the Poet adds Eloquente ; 


So ſmodth he reaſons, yet % ftrongly charms ; 
4 boy quit their Fury, and reſign their Arms. 


8 in the Field and in Time of Danger, when 
the Soldiers ſtand in need of Encouragement, ſuch an 
Orator as I am endeavouring to form, will draw his 


Eloquence from the very Sources of Wiſdom herſelf. 


For how is it poſſible, when they are marching to an 
Engagement, to make them forget ſo many Fears of 
Danger, Pain, and even of Death itſelf, but by ſub- 


ſtituting in their Place the moſt ſtriking Sentiments 


of Piety and Fortitude, with the lovelieſt and livelieſt 


Images 
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Images of Virtue ? Can any Man ſuceeed ſo well in 
perſwading others, as the Man who is ſincerely per- 
ſwaded himſelf. Let Deceit be ever ſo well guarded, 
yet, ſome Time or other, it will betray itſelf; and no 
Man had ever yet ſuch Command of Biotin 
not to ſtammer and ſtop, when his Lips did not ſpeak 
the Language of his tieart, For, a bad Man, in ſuch 
Caſes, muſt neceſſarily ſpeak very differently from 
his real Senſe. But a virtuous Man never can be at 
a Loſs for virtuous Expreſſions, or for à Flow of 
the nobleſt Sentiments; becauſe, he is a wiſe Man at 
the ſame Time. Granting that ſometimes they are 
not bedizen'd with Art, yet their own Nature renders | 
them beautiful, and the Sentiment that is brave and 
honeſf, will never want Tor ING of pr. It; to 
cloath it. 5 
Let every young Man theikfote: nay, every Man 
of us, for it never is too late to do well, apply to 
thoſe divine Attainments, with all the Powers of our 
Mind. Let them be our only Purpoſe; who knows 
but we may ſucceed ?: For, if Nature has made it 
poſſible for one Man to be virtuous, and another to 
be eloquent, why may not one Man unite both? 
And why ſhould not every one believe it poſſible 
that he is the Man? But tho' we ſhould: not arrive 
at that Point of Perfection, yet ſtill the nearer we 
approach to it, we are the more valuable. Mean 
while let us ſhake off that groundleſs Opinion, that 
Eloquence, the faireſt Gift of Heaven, can ever be 
reconciled to Immorality. No; | ſhould a wicked 
Man be eloquent, then Eloquence herſelf becomes 
Wickedneſs; becauſe ſne furniſnes that Man with 
the Means of heing more EE! me a bad Man 
will be ſure to uſe them. 
|  Kka4 N opbog.t panel 
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Some, I know, prefer Eloquence to Virtue; and 1 
thinle I hear ſuch Gentlemen ſaying, Is Eloquence 
then ſo artful? Did not you yourſelf lay down ſome 
Precepts for colouring a bad, and for defending a 
doubtful, Cauſe? ? Nay, did you not hint at deftroy+ 


ing the Force of undoubted Evidence? To what 
Purpoſe was all this, if you did not mean that Elo - 


quence was ſometimes to overpower Truth? Ac- 
cording to you, a Man of Virtue will engage only in 
virtuous Cauſes; and in ſuch Cauſes, Truth will al- 
ways of herſelf de nn. eee without the _ 
Aſtance of Art. 

I will firſt anſwer thoſe Gentlemen,” in Defence of 
what JI advanced in the firſt Part of this Work, and 
then J will ſatisfy the Conſcience of every virtuous 
Man, who may happen to be employed to defend the 
Guilty. Now, it is of great Service for any Man at 
the Bar, to know how to handle the Defence of Falf 
hood, nay, ſometimes to ſpeak on the Side of In- 
juftice, were it only becaufe he is thereby enabled 
more readily to detect the one, and refute the other. 
For a Man will apply a Remedy more ſucceſsfully, 
if he knows what Remedies have been unſucceſsful. 
Nay, tho“ the Academics'uſed toſpeak on both Sides 


of the fame Queſtion, yet for all that, we are not to 


conclude, that they were Men of abandoned Prin- 
ciples. Even the famous Carneades was not a wicked 
Man, tho' we are told that, in the Hearing of Cato 


the Cenſor, he ſpoke againſt Virtue with as much 


Force of Argument, as he made uſe of when he 
ſpoke for 'it the Day before. For Wickedneſs, by 
being contraſted with Virtue, illuſtrates the Beauties 
of Virtue. Juſtice appears more ſtrongly when ſhe 
is oppoſed to Injury ; and many other -Qualities are 
proved by their Contraries, Upon the whole, there- 
3 fore, 
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fore, an Orator, as well as a General. 3 
well acquainted with wy the Force, and «thy hes 
gems of his Enemy. e ©, 
Even that Propoſition, which appears at firſt 74 
ſhocking, that a virtuous Man in defending the Cauſe 
he has undertaken, will, ſometimes, diſguiſe the Truth 
from the Judge; even this Propoſition, I ſay, may 
be defended. The wiſeſt Philoſophers of all Ages, 
as well as I, believe, that moſt Actions af our Life 
are juſtifiable or condemnable by the Intention and 
not the Fact, I hope, therefore, it will not be ſur- 
prizing, if I maintain the ſame Doctrine. To kill 
a Man is ſometimes. virwous, nay ſometimes it is 
highly glorious, even to ſacrifice our own Children, 
And Things that are ſtill more ſhocking to be ſpoken, 
may become allowable, . when public Neceſſity re- 
quires, them to be done. We are not therefore. to 
take up with the fingleConſideration of theQuality of 
the Cauſe which a virtuous Man is engaged to de- 
fend, without enquiring into his Intentions and Rea- | 
ſons for ſo doing: For, in the firſt Place, all Man- . 
kind, nay, the moſt rigid Stoics muſt grant, that 
ſometimes, a very ſlight Cauſe may juſtify the beſt of 
Men in telling a Lye. For Inſtance, ſuppoſing 4 
Boy to be ſick, do we not, in order to contribute to 
his Recovery, tell him a thouſand Fictions, and 
make him a thouſand Promiſes we never intend t 
perform ? Suppoſe one knows that. A Manhas a Mi 


to murder another, may he not employ a Falſehood 
to ſave his Neighbour's Life? Are we not Juſtified 1 in 
out- reaching an Enemy, when our Country is in 
Danger? Nay, may not a Caſe be ſo circumſtanced, 
that the Thing that in a Slave would be blameable, 
in a wiſe. Man, may become commendablee 
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© Thoſe Principles being laid down, I can conceive a 
great many Cauſes to happen, in which an Orator, 
as a Man of Virtue, may engage himſelf; though he 
would have nothing to do with them, were it not 
for the Honeſty of the Intention, and the Utility of 
the Purpoſe. I do not apply what I ſay here, as if 
he was to diſpenſe with the Rules of Severity only 
jn defending a Father, a Brother, or a Friend in 
Danger; tho' even here there may be ſome Hefita- 
tion between Juſtice, on the one Side, and Affection 
on the other. But I peak, in general, of all Cauſes 
in which the Intention is to be conſidered. Suppo- 
fing a Man to be impeached for attempting the Life 
of a Tyrant, would not my Orator wiſh to ſave ſuch 
2 Man? And, if he undertook his Defence, will he 
not be juſtify'd in employing as many Means of Im- 
poſition as the Party does, who is employed againſt 
him? Suppoſing, in this very Caſe, that my Ora- 
tor knows, the Judge 2 e will, without any other Confi- 
deration, condemn ſche Man, merely upon the Face 
of the Fact, if it ſhould be proved; is he not to 
endeavour to diſprove the Fact, if that is the only 
Mean by which he can ſave the Life of an innocent, 
nay, a well deſerving, Citizen ? We may fay the ſame 
of all like Caſes. Let me ſuppoſe farther, that a 
Meaſure in its own Nature is right, but, at a certain 
public Conjuncture, we know that, if executed, it 
muſt be prejudicial to our Country; are we not, in 
fuch a Caſe, to employ all the Powers of Rhetoric to 
diſſuade it? Though, in ſo doing, however virtuous 
our Intention may be, yet in our Eloquence we muſt 
| employ unjuſtifiable Art. 

1 ſhall here juſt mention, that if it is poflible to 
reclaim the Wicked to a right Way of thinking, as, 
_ doubtleſs, it ſometimes is, it is our Duty to preſerve 
them 
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them for the Service of our Country, rather than-to 


puniſh or deſtroy. them. If, therefore, an Orator up- 
on good Grounds, is convinced, that a Man, who is 
impeached even upon juſt Grounds, will afterwards 
become a well-deſerving Member of the Communi- 
ty, is he not in that Caſe juſtified in employing every 
Art of Eloquence that can preſerve him? 
Faving ſaid thus much, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that an 
excellent General, the only Man who can give Suc- 
ceſs to the Arms 'of a Country, is impeached for a 
Miſdemeanor, which is too palpable to be deny'd z 
is it not for the common Good that he ſhould be 
defended upon this Charge? We know, at leaſt, that 
on the Eve of a War, Fabritius, by his own Vote, 
made Cornelius Rufinus Conſul, merely becauſe he 
knew him to be a good General, tho' he knew him, 
at the ſame time, to be, both a Plague to his Fellow- 
Citizens, and a perſonal Enemy to himſelf. . And 
while ſome were expreſſing their Wonder at this, the 
Anſwer of Fabritius was, “ that he choſe rather to be 
fleeced by his Countrymen, than flea'd by his Enemy,” 
Suppoſing Fabritius to have been an Orator, would 
he not have defended the ſame Ruſinus upon a Charge 
of Oppreſſion, had it been ever ſo undeniable? _ 
1 ͤ8might give many other Inſtances to the ſame 
Purpoſe, but I think the laſt Caſe is ſufficient. For, 
I am not laying it down as a Principle, that my 
Orator is to be often embark'd in ſuch Cauſes. But 
if it ſhould ſo happen that he is, my Definition 
may, notwithſtanding, remain good, that, an 
% Orator. is, a worthy Man, well ſkilled in Elo- 
66 quence,” But it is likewiſe neceſſary, that ſome 
Rules be laid down and learn'd, as to the Proof of 
difficult Points in a Cauſe. For, it often happens, 
that the very beſt Cauſes have a near nn. 5 
thole 
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thoſe that are bad, and many plauſible Charges may. 
be brought _ againſt an innocent Man, which may 
oblige an Orator to defend him, even upon the Sup- 
poſition of his being guilty. Beſides, a vaſt Num- 
ber of Circumſtances may be in common to go od 
and bad Cauſes: Such as Witneſſes, Papers, Pre- 
ſumptions, and Opinions. Now what is only ſeem- 
ingly true, muſt be eſtabliſhed, or refuted in the 
fame Manner as if it were actually true. Therefore, 
gur Pleading muſt be ſuited to the Occafion, provi- 
950 always, that we Mi an honeſt Intention. 
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Orator ought to be a worthy Man, but he cannot 
de ſo without Virtue. And though Virtue, in ſome 
Meaſure, operates from Nature, yet ſhe receives her 
finiſhing Excellencies from Learning. The moral 
Character ought to be a chief Object of an Orator's 
Study; for unleſs he is well acquainted with the whole 
Syſtem of Virtue. and Equity, he can neither be a 
worthy Man, nor a good Speaker. Some, it is true, 
tell us, that our Morats are formed by Nature, and that 
Learning contributes nothing to them. How ab- 
ſurd is this! ſince they muft own, at the ſame Time, 


that the moſt inconſiderable Manufacture we attempt, 


the 
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the moſt contemptible Piece of Mechaniſm, requires 
a Maſter. Shall we then think, that Virtue, th: 


divine Quality, which alone can make Mankind * 


proach to Divinity, comes to us with our Exiſtence, 
without Courting and without Care? Can a Man 
be temperate, and yet not know what Teniperance 
is? Can he be brave, unleſs, by his Reaſon, he con- 
quers all Fear of Pain, Death, and Superſtition ? 
Can a Man be juft without knowing the Nature of 
Juſtice and Equity, without knowing their general 
Laws, and without knowing their particular Coat 
tutions, under different States and Governments? 
How inconſiderable muſt ſuch Knowledge be, if it 
comes ſo eafily? 1 ſhall, therefore, leave this Point, 
as a Matter upon which no Man, who has the leaft 
Tincture of Letters, can have the ſmalleſt Doubt, 
and return to prove, that a Man cannot be ſufficient- - 
ly eloquent, without being thoroughly acquainted 
with the Powers of Nature; and without forming his 
own Morals by Learning and Refleftion. 
Craſſus is very juſtifiable in Cicero's third Confe- 
' rence concerning the Qualifications of an /Oratol 
when he ſays, that the Province of Eloquence com- 
prehends the whole Syſtem of what belongs, or what 
does not belong, to Equity, Juſtice, Truth and Vir- 
tue; and that when Philoſophers enforce or defend 
them by the Powers of ſpeaking, they borrow their 
Arms from the Profeſſion of Rhetoric. At tlie 
ſame Time, he confeſſes, that we muſt now apply to 
Philoſophers, in order to make ourſelves Maſters of 
thoſe Topics, becauſe they have for a long Time 
monopolized them. Cicero, however, in a great 
many of his Treatiſes and Letters, tells us, that the 
Streams of Eloquence flow from the deepeſt * 
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of Wiſdom. And therefore, for ſome Time the Profef- 
ſion of Philoſophy and Eloquence was the ſame. I do 
not therefore, mean that myOrator ſhould be a Philo- 
ſopher; becauſe nothing can be more diſtant than the 
two Profeſſions are at preſent. For what Philoſopher 
do we ſee attend the Courts of Juſtice, diſtinguiſh 


| himſelf in Aſſemblies of the People, intermeddle in 


any public Duties, or ſo much as attempt the Bu- 
ſineſs of an Orator? Is there one of them, who 
underſtands the Government of the State, though 
moſt of them have laid down Rules for that Purpoſe? 


But I would have the Orator I am now forming, 
a wiſe Roman, who fits himſelf for public Buſineſs 
not from any fantaſtical Speculations, but by Prac- 


tice and Experience. 


But, becauſe the Study of Wiſdom has been aban- 


don'd by thoſe who have applied themſelves to that of 

Eloquence, ſhe does not now move in her own 
Sphere, or enlighten the Forum; for ſhe found a Re- 
treat firſt in the Portico and the Gymnaſium, and af- 
terwards in Schools and Colleges. The Orator, there- 
fore, is obliged to apply for that Philoſophy which 
he finds neceſſary to his Practice, to thoſe who make 
it their particular Profeſſion, and not to the Teach- 
ers of Eloquence, becauſe they profeſs it no more. 


He muſt conſult the Authors, who have treated of 


Virtue, in order to direct his Life according to his 
Knowledge of Things human and divine, But how 
much more important and amiable, would theſe be, 
were they taught by thoſe who could expreſs them 
beſt? Would to Heavens I could ſee the Day, 
when ſome finiſhed Orator, ſuch as he I wiſh to 


form, would vindicate unto himſelf this Province, 
(which has been rendered ſo odious by the Pride of 


ſome, and the Vices of others, who have corrupted 
\ all 
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all its Virtues,) and, as it were, re· annex it to the . 
Profeſſion of Eloquence. | 
Now, as Philoſophy is divided into three Parts, 
natural, moral, and rational; which of theſe is not 
immediately connected with the Buſineſs of an Ora- 
tor? To begin with the laſt, which we call Logic, 
and which deals entirely in Words, there can be no 
Doubt, that it belongs to an Orator, to know the 

Significancy of Words, to explain their Ambigui- 
ties, to unfold their Perplexities, to detect their 
Falſities, and, in general, to compare and examine 
them; though perhaps the Buſineſs of the Bar does 
not require all, this to be ſo. minutely diſcuſſed, as 
in Schools; becauſe an Orator is not only to inſtruct, 
but to move and to delight, his Hearers. In order 
to do this, he muſt move along as from a ſuperior 
Height, he muſt employ all the Powers, and all the 
Gracefulneſs of ſpeaking; Rivers falling from lofty 
Banks into full Streams below, rowl more impetuous 
along, than ſmall Streams of Water murmuring 
through ſcattered Pebbles. 9 

But to return to Logic. As the Maſters of Ex- 
erciſes do not inſtruct their Pupils in the little 
Movements, with a Deſign that they ſhould make 
uſe of them all, when they are boxing or wreſtling 
in good earneſt, (for there Weight, Strength and 
Wind are moſt effequal) but that they may have 
Plenty of Expedients to employ as Occaſion fhall 
offer; in like Manner, Logic, or the Art of Diſ- 
putation, is very often uſeful in Definitions, Com- 
prehenſions, Diſtinctions DiFerences, and in explain- 
ing Ambiguities, as well as in ſeparating, dividing, 
confounding, and darkening. At the ſame Time, 
ſhould it employ the whole Buſineſs of the Bar, it 


would clog the nobleſt Part pf it, and ruin the N | 
0 
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of Eloquence, by mincing, frittering, and blending 
them with its own Qualities. 
For this Reaſon, you will find fome People very 


cunning in Diſputation, but beat them out of the 


Quirks 'of Logic, they make no Manner of Fi- 
gure in a ſerious Argument ; like certain tiny Ani- 
mals, that hold out a long Time, while they have 
Holes and Corners to creep into, but when driven 
into the open Field are eaſily catched. 

As to moral Philoſophy, which we generally call 
Ethics, it is entirely adapted to Eloquence. For 


amidft ſuch a Variety of Cauſes as I have deſcribed 


in the foregoing Books, ſome of which turn upon 


mere Conjecture, others are reſolved by Definitions, 
others decided by Law, others ſet aſide for Informality, 


others by relating to other Queſtions, others by In- 
conſiſtencies, others by Ambiguities; in ſuch a Va- 


riety, I ſay, it is impoſſible, but that Ethics which 


turn upon the Diſtinctions of Right and Wrong, 


muſt bear a great Share, almoſt, in every Part of ir. 


Every Body knows that moſt of them hinge en- 
tirely upon the Quality of a Fact in Queſtion. But, 
even in deliberative Caſes, where all the Orator's 


Aim is to perſuade, how can he do that without 


having particular Attention to what is right and 
virtuous in itſelf? Nay, that Part which conſiſts 
in praiſing or reproaching, cannot be handled with- 
out thoroughly knowing the Nature of Right and 
Wrong. Has not the Orator almoſt in all Caſes 
occaſion to recommend Juſtice, Fortitude, Abſti- 
nence, Temperance, and Piety? But the worthy 
Man, who has not a Lip-Knowledge of thoſe Vir- 
tues, (as ſome have of moſt Topics that fall into 


Converſation) but is ſo thoroughly imprefſed with 


them that he feels their Operations in his own Soul, 
ſuch 
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Such a Man "wil always be able to do Jullice to 


his own Sentiments without. being at a Loss for 


Words; becauſe, as he thinks, he win speak. 


As every general Queſtion, however, is more 
comprehenſive , than a particular one, becaüſe Ge- 


nerals include Particulars, and not the Reverſe, there 


can be no Manner of Doubt, that general Queſtions 
are beſt diſcuſſed by that Study I am now conſider- 
ing. Now, as a great many Cauſes turn upon ſhort, 
peculiar, Definitions, from which they have the Name 
of definitive Cauſes, are not ſuch Caſes beſt ma- 
naged by thoſe. who have applied moſt ſucceſsful- 
ly to moral Philoſophy? For, let us reflect that 
every Queſtion of Law either turns u pon the Propri- 
ety of Words, the Conſtruction of Equity, or the 
Intention of a Party: all which are to be deter- 
mined upon the Principles either of Logic or Mo- 


rality. Therefore, I conclude, that Floquence” un- 


leſs it partakes in all the Properties of thoſe two 
Parts of Philoſophy,. is no more than Loqua City 3 
and either has 1 alſaood for its Guide, or no Guide 
at all. 

As to natural Philoſophy, it opens a Field of 
Speaking as much extended beyond that of the other 
Parts of Philoſophy, as an Orator upon celeſtial 
Things muſt exceed in Freedom and Strength, one 
upon terreſtrial. And at the ſame time, it compre- 
hends all the moral Part of Philoſophy, without 
which, as we have already ſeen, there can be no Elo- 
quence. For if we admit that the World is governed 
by Providence, it is certain that every particular 
State ought to be governed by Men of Virtue, if 


the aki Mind is of divine Original, it ought ſtill = 


to be aſpiring to Virtue, without being fetter d by the 
grovelling, earthly, Pleaſures of the Body. 15 not 
Vor. II. "1 "this 
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this a Topic which an Orator has often Occaſion to 
handle? As to the Anſwers of the Augurs, and all 
Parts of religious Worſhip, upon which the Debates 
of the Senate fo often turn, will not the Orator whom 
in Idea I have form'd to be a Stateſman, likewiſe be 
the proper Perſon to treat of all ſuch Matters? In 
ſhort, what Eloquence can be form'd, nay, conceivd 
to be in a Man who is ignorant of this moſt excellent 
of all Knowled ge? 
T bo' Reaſon were inſufficient to prove what I am 
now ſaying, yet I could do it by Examples. Not 
only Hiſtorians, but the Authors of the old Comedy 
(a Set of Men not at all given to Flattery) tell us, 
that Pericles was endow'd with incredible Powers of 
Eloquence; tho* we have no Remains of it extant. z 
and we know that he was the Diſciple of Anaxagoras, 
the great natural Philoſopher ; and that Demeſthenes,, 
the Prince of Greek Orators,. ſtudied under Plato. 
Nay, Cicero himſelf tells us, that he was obliged to- 
the ſpacious Gardens of the Academy, more than to 
the Schools of Rhetoricians, for his Eloquence. 
Nor indeed could he ever have poſſeſt that divine 
Flow of Words and Matters, had he confined his 
Studies within the Bars of the Forum,. without giving 
it leave to range over all the Bounds of Nature. — 
A Queſtion, however, may occur here.” What 
Sect of Philoſophy is molt proper to improve an 
Orator? But this is a Queſtion that is confined to 
very few Sects. For Epicurus gives us an abſolute 
Exclufion, and commands us to fly, as fait as we 
poſſibly can, from all learned Studies. Ari/tippus, 
too, by making all Good conſiſt in bodily Pleature, 
diſſwades us from the Toil of Learning. How can 
Pyrrho contribute in torming us to Eloquence, who 
by the Principles he profelies, is not ſure whether he 
8 IM has 
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has Judges to ſpeak to, a Client to defend, or a Se- 
nate to harangue? Some have thought the Manner 
of the Academy to be moſt proper for an Orator, 
becauſe their Way of diſputing upon both Sides of a 
Queſtion, comes the. neareſt to the Practice of the 
Bar; and in ſupport of this Opinion, they obſerve, 
that it has produced many Philoſophers who have ex- 


celPd in Eloquence. The Peripatetics, too, pretend — 


to great Practice in Eloquence; and indeed the Me- 
thod of taking a Theſis for a Subject of Debate, aroſe 
from thoſe Sects. The Stoics admit, that their 
Leaders have been greatly defective both in the Prac- 
tice and Embelliſhments of Eloquence z but to make 
amends for that, they maintain, that no other Sect 
manage their Diſputations with more Force, or their 
_ Concluſions with more Subtility. | 

But I leave them to battle this Queſtion amongſt 
themſelves, ſince they are all of them bound by an 
Oath, nay, a Sacrament, if I may ſo ſpeak, never to 
depart from the Tenets they have once embrac'd. 
But an Orator is obliged to follow no Sect. For the 
Orator who aſpires at being at once the great Ex- 
ample of Eloquence and Lite, has a nobler and a more 
exalted Purpoſe in View. He is, therefore, to im- 
prove himſelf by the moſt compleat Models of Elo- 
quence in every Sect ; and in forming his Morals, he 
is to adopt the moſt virtuous Precepts, and to follow 
the moſt direct Path to Virtue. He is indeed to 
handle every Subject, but he is to apply chiefly to 
thoſe that are by their own Nature of the greateſt Im- 
portance and Beauty, For where can an Orator have 
a more fertile Field of Eloquence, than when he 
ſpeaks concerning Virtue, Government, Providence, 
the Nature of the Soul, and Friendſhip? Here, his Elo- 
quence riſes with his Ideas ; theſe, theſe are the true 
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Bleſſings of Life; for they allay our groundleſs Fears, 


check our inordinate Affections, raiſe us above the 
Level of Mankind, and prove our Souls to be im- 
mortal. 

An Orator, however, is not to be Maſter of this 
Kind of Learning only; for he ſhould be ſtill more 
Intent upon the Examples, Tranſactions and Sayings 
of Antiquity ; all which he ought thoroughly. to 
know and have ever in his Mind. And no State can 
furniſh him with ſo great or ſo noble a Store of this 
Knowledge, as our own. Were ever the Doctrines 
of Fortitude, Juſtice, Honour, Temperance, Fru- 
gality, with a Contempt of Pain and Death, practiſed 
ſo well as they were by our Fabricii, Curii, Reguli, 
Decii, Mutii, and an infinite Number of other Ro- 
mans? For the Romans are as fruitful in Examples, 

as the Greeks were in Precepts; the former being the 


more glorious, by practiſing what the latter taught. 


The Orator will ſtudy thoſe Examples in another 


Light than he would the Hiſtory of his own Days, 
ſince they inſtru him not to regard the preſent 
Time, and the immediate Occaſion only ; but to 
conſider, that the Career of a virtuous. Life, and the 
Extent of glorious Actions, reach. the lateſt Ages of 
Poſterity. Such, ſuch, are the Fountains from which 
I would have him to drink deep of Glory and Liberty; 
that he may appear equally eminent at the Bar and in 
the Senate. To, conclude this Topic; no Man can 
be an accompliſhed Orator, but the Man who can 
think juſtly, and dares ſpeak freely. 


. 
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CHAP. III. 


THAT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS OF THE 
STATE WE LIVE IN IS NECESSARY TO AN ORATOR. 


FH E Enowledge of his Country's Laws is like- 
wiſe neceſſary for an Orator; and as he is to 
have a Share in the Government, he ought to be well 
acquainted with its Conſtitution and Religion. For 
how can he debate to any Purpoſe, either in public 
or private, upon Counſels and Meaſures, if he is ig- 
norant of the fundamental Principles of the Govern- 
ment under which he lives? Or how conſiſtently 
with Truth can he profeſs the Buſineſs of an Advo- 
cate, if he muſt apply to another for the capital 
Knowledge required in that Profeſſion? This would 
make him no better than the Fellows who are hired 
by ſhort-winded Poets to read their Compoſitions. 
He is, in ſhort, no more than a Puppet; for whatever 
he wants to inculcate upon the Judge, he muſt do 
it upon the Faith of another Man, and, inſtead of _ 
aſſiſting his Client, his Client muſt aſſiſt him. 
He may, perhaps, endeavour to avoid this Incon- 
veniency by ſtudying at home all the Law-Terms 
and Practice, with every Thing elle of that Kind, 
and then preſenting himſelf ready prepared before the 
Judge. But how is he to behave, when (as is often 
the Caſe on ſuch Occaſions) an unforeſeen Queſtion 
ariſes? Will he not then make a moft pitiful Ap- 
pearance ? | Muſt he not have Recourle to his Infe- 
riors upon the lower ' Benches for Information? Ts 
it then poſſible for him to repeat exactly what his 
Client told him, and give it an Air as if it was his 
own? Yes, ina continued Pleading he- may ; but 
L123 
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how will he behave in the Altercation, when he muſt 
return and charge off-hand ; and where he has not 
a Moment to ſp: pare for Information Suppoſing too 


that his Friend, the Civil-Lawyer is abſent. Sup- 


poſing ſome pretending Bungler ſhall prompt him 
to ſay what is wrong. For one of the greateſt Mis- 


fortunes of an ignorant Man is, that he believes im- 
plicitly in the Man who prompts him. 


I am ſenſible of the prevailing Practice, and I have 
not forgot thoſe Gentlemen who lie, as it were, upon 
the Watch, to furniſh Pleaders with Weapons ; and 
this I know to have been the Practice in Greece likewiſe, 
and that there they had the Name of PRAcTITION ERS. 
But I ſpeak of an Orator, who can ſupport his Cauſe, 


not only by the mere Organs of his Voice, but with 


every I hing that can doit Service, I therefore would 
not have him at a Loſs, even if he is called upon to 
ſpeak within the Hour ; nor would I have him a 
Novice in any Part of Practice. Suppoſing a General 


is active and valiant in Battle, and that he could do 


his Duty extremely well in the Field, after the Order 
of Battle is drawn up, but neither knows how to levy 
Men, nor to march, nor to exerciſe Troops, nor to 
provide Convoys, nor to encamp his Army to Ad- 
vantage; could we call ſuch a Man a proper Gene- 
ral? For ſurely he muſt prepare for War before he 
can carry it on. Juſt ſuch is the Advocate, who 
muſt be obliged to others for a great Part of that In- 


formation, that is neceſſary for his Succeſs; and ſuch 


an Advocate is the more to blame, becauſe the ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications he wants are more eaſily at- 


tainable, than is generally imagined by thoſe who 
conſider them only at a Diſtance. 


For all poſitive Right is determined either by a 


written Law, or Uſage. Whatever is doubtful muſt 


be 
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be tried accordingly by the Evidence of Antiquity. As 
to Laws, that are either written, or turn upon Uſe 
and Cuſtom, there can be no Manner of Difficulty, 
for they do not require Invention, but Inſpection 
only. With regard to thoſe Points that are referred 
to the Opinions, of Lawyers, they either turn upon 
the Senſe of Words, or the Diiference between Right 
and Wrong. As to the former, it is the Buſineſs of 
every Man of Senſe, but of an Orator more eſpe- 
cially, to know the Signiſication of Words; and E- 
quity is underſtood by every Man of Virtue. Now, 
my Aim is to unite thoſe two Characters together in 
an Orator, If, then, he ſhall undertake any Thing 
which he knows to be well. ſounded in natural Juſtice, 
he will not be at all ſurprized, if the common Law - 
yer ſhall differ from bim in Opinion, eſpecially as he 
knows that it is no unuſual Thing for them to differ 
amongſt themſelves, and for each to maintain his 
own Opinion. But an Orator needs only to read, 
(and that ſure is the eaſieſt Part of Study) in order to 
make himſelf Maſter of all, their different Opinions. 
But what am I ſaying? Many. who have deſpair'd 
to ſucceed as Orators, have humbly contented them- 
ſelves with profeſſing Common Law (4); how eaſy 
is it for an Orator to learn that, in which FO who 
cannot be Orators, may excel? 

Marcus Cato, however, was a moſt ol 


Speaker, and at the ſame Time a very able Com- 1 


mon- Lawyer; and the two great Common- Lawyers, 
Scevola and Servins Sulpitius, were excellent Orators. 
Cicero, during all his Practice as an Orator, was ſo 
far from neglecting the Study of the common Law, 


(a) The Civil Law, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, was the 
Common Law of Rome, and indeed ought to be * 1 tranlated, | 
when mentioned by any Roman Author. 
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that he began to compoſe ſomewhat on that Subject; 

and from thence one may ſee, that an Orator may, 
in the Courſe of his Practice, find Time, not only 
to learn, but to teach, the common Law. But let no 
one think that I am to be blam'd for laying down 
Rules for an Orator's Manners, or for his ſtudying 
the common Law, becauſe many have been known 
to be ſo diſguſted with the Fatigue of ſtudying Elo- 
. quence, that they have fled to thoſe Amuſements, as 
I may call them, rather than, Studies. Some of them 
have apply'd merely to be Bawlers of Forms, and 
Word- Catchers, and Pettyfoggers, Qualifications 
which they pretend to be uſeful, tho' they follow them 
only becauſe they are eaſily attainable. Others fink 
to a loftier Pitch of Indolence, by putting on all at 
once a ſour Look, and wearing a great Beard, as if 
deſpiſing the Rules of Floquence chen reſort a little 
while to the Schools of Philoſophers, ſeem demure 
in Public, while they are diſſolute in private: and 
thus, by an arrogant Contempt of all others, they 
court Reſpect. But rann _—_ be counterfeited; 

Eloquence never can. | 


2 
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CHAP. IV. 


THAT THE KNOWLEDGE Or HISTORY IS NECESSARY 
TO AN ORATOR, 


* 
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Chief Part of an Orator's Buſineſs is to be fur. 
niſhed with Plenty of Precedents, both antient 

and modern. He ought to be Maſter, not only of 
hiſtorical Incidents, but of thoſe traditionary Cir- 
eumſtances, that are daily handled at the Bar; nay, 
e ought not to neglect an Acquaintance with the 
| moſt 
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moſt eminent poetical Fictions. Hiſtorical Prece- 
dents have great Weight, as being ſo many Eviden- 
ces ; nay, decided Caſes, and traditionary or poetical 
Matters, are revered for their Antiquity, or are 
looked upon as invented by great Men to ſupply the 
Place of Precepts. Let an Orator, therefore, be 
well furniſhed with all. For, as Homer very often 
| fays, old Men gain Authority by being thought to 

know, and to have ſeen, more than others. But we 
are not to wait for old Ape in order to acquire this 
Authority; for it is peculiar to the Study of Hiſto- 
ry, that it gives us as much Knowledge of paſt 
Things as if we had lived in the Times when they 
were tranſacted, 


——  —— — — MY noms ů —— — 


Cox cERNINCG THE MEANS OF BEING AN ORATOR. 


Of Preſence of Mind Afſurance——The prom 
Means. 1 ; 


UCH are the Means, not as ſome think; of 

the Art, but of the Artiſt, which I had promi- 
ſed to ſpeak of. Such are the Arms he ought to 
have at hand ; ſuch is the Knowledge with which he 
ought to be prepar'd, together with a Readineſs and 
Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion both in Words and Fi- 
gures; the Principles of Invention; the Art of di- 
viding ; Strength of Memory, and Gracefulneſs of 
Action. An Orator has great Advantages if he 
poſſeſſes a Preſence of Mind, undaunted by Fear, un- 
_ terrified by Clamour, and never carrying his Complai- 
ſance beyond that juſt Reverence which is due to his 
Hearers. For, as Arrogance, Raſhneſs, Impudence, 
and 
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and Pride, are deteſtable in an Orator, ſo he can 


reap no Advantage from his Art, his Study, nor in- 
deed from his Acquirements, unleſs he has Reſolu- 


tion, Aſſuranee, and Fortitude. It is like putting 
Arms into the Hand of an Infant, or Coward. By 
Heavens! hat I am going to ſay, I ſpeak with Re- 
gret, becauſe it may admit of a wrong Conſtruction ; 
but I have known Modeſty itſelf, that amiable Weak - 
neſs, and the Parent of fo many Virtues, when car- 
ry*d too far, ſometimes, hurt an Orator; and I have 
teen many Inftances, where great Abilities, and va- 
Juable Acquirements, by want of Exerciſe in Public, 
have waſted away, by a Kind of Canker and Ruſt, 


they have contracted by Diſuſe. But the Reader, 


who perhaps is not quite Maſter of the Force and 
Significancy of certain Words, is to underſtand, that I 
am not ſpeaking fo muchof Modeſt y,as of Bathfulneſs, 
by which I mean, that Fear which hinders a Man 
from exerting himſelf as he can and ought, and which 
renders him firſt confuſed, then diſconcerted, and at 
laſt, ſilent. Am I then to be blamed for ranking 
amongſt the Blemiſhes of Eloquence, a Quality, 
which makes a Man aſham'd of doing what is Right? 


But, on the other hand, I am for having every Man, 


who is to ſpeak in Public, riſe from his Scat with 
viibte Concern, even, change Colour, and appear 
apprehenſive of his Danger. Nay, if he is not fo 
in Reality, he ought to pretend that he is, But 1 


would have all this proceed not from Fear, but from 


Knowledge. I would have him affected, but not 
daunted. 

But the beſt Cure for Baſhfulneſs is Self-afurance i 
for the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience gives Aſſu- 
rance to the moſt downcaſt Forehead. As I have al- 


ready obſerved, there are likewiſe certain natural 
Means 
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Means or Advantages, which an Orator may im- 
prove by Care, ſuch as the Voice, the Lungs, and 


Gracefulneſs of Perſon; which are of ſuch Efficacy 
that we have often known them prefer d even to Abi- 


lities. In my own Time, I have known better Ora- 
tors than Trachallus ; but when he ſpoke, he far out- 
ſhone all his Equals. So majeſtic was his Preſence, 
he had ſuch Meaning in his Eyes, ſuch Dignity 
in his Look, and ſuch Expreſſion in his Geſtures. 
As to his Voice, it did not, as Cicero requires, ap- 
proach to that of an excellent Actor, for it excelled 
the Voice of the beſt Actors I ever beheld. I re- 
member, when he pleaded before the firſt Court in 
the Fulian Hall, while all the other Courts, as was 
uſual, were ſitting, and full of Pleaders ſpeaking at 
their Bars, he was ſeen and heard over them all; nay, 
applauded by all the four Courts, to the no ſmall 
Mortification of the other Pleaders. But this Ex- 
cellency is more than we can reaſonably hope for, 
and ſeldom happens. Yet when it does not, a Spea- 

ker is to do his beſt, ſo as to be heard and under- 
ſtood where he ſpeaks. An Orator, I ſay, ought tc to 
aim at this, and be able to compals it. 

/ 
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AT WHAT AE A PLEADER SHOULD BEGIN 10 
PRACTISE. 


8 to the Time of Life in which an Orator is to be- 

gin to practiſe at the Bar, that can onlybe deter- 
mined according to the Party's Capacity. I ſhall not 
therefore fix it to any Number of Years, ſince we 
know that Demoſthenes, when he was very young, 


pleaded againſt his own Guardians; Calvus, Celis, 
Pollo, 
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Pallio, long before they were twenty-ſeven Years of 
Age; and we have heard of thoſe, who have begun 
before they were twenty. We are told that Cæſar 
Angißſtus, when he was but twelve Years of Age, 
- pronounc'd a funeral Oration, before the Roſtrum, in 
_ of his Grandmother. | 

In my Opinion, a certain Mean is to be obſerv'd. 
The Fruits of Genius ought not to be pluck'd, while 
they are yet green and four, The young Man, who 
fteps too early into Life, is apt to entertain a Con- 


tempt for Study, and to lay an early Foundation for 


Impudence, and, (which of all Errors is the moſt 
_ pernicious) to over-rate his own Abilities. On the 
other Hand, we ought not to put off our Apprentice- 
 fhip ttill old Age. For Diffidence and Difficulties in- 
ereaſe throꝰ Time. And while we are deliberating when 
we are to begin, it becomes too late to begin at all. 
Let us, therefore, taſte the Fruits of Genius from 
the Tree, while they are yet in full Verdure and Fla- 
your. Great Allowances are made, and great Hopes 


are conceiv'd, of a young Man. In him a little For- 


wardneſs is not unbecoming ; his Defects may be 


tupply'd by Years, and every youthful Exuberance 


is preſum'd to proceed from the Overflowings of 
_ Genius. Witneſs the following beautiful Rhapſo- 


dy in Cicero's Pleading for Reſcivs, „For what can 


« be ſo common as Air to the Living, Earth to the 
Dead, the Sca to the Floating, or the Shore to the 
Wig Ourcatt? 7? This Paſſage, which was pronounced 
when he was but ſix and twenty Years of Age, was 
received by the Hearers with vaſt Applauſe; but he 
himſelf teils us, that Time mellow'd down all thoſe 
Ebullitions, and that the more he advanc'd in Years, 
the more ſenſible he was of their Impropriety. 


Now 


* 
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Now, to ſay the Truth, however particular Stu- 
dies may improve a Man, it is certain that he has 
peculiar Advantages from frequenting the Bar. Here, 
he ſees Things in a new Light; here, he beholds 
what it is to encounter real Dangers, and were, 
Learning to be ſeparated from Practice, the latter 
would do more by itſelf, than the former could. 
Therefore, ſome who have grown old in teaching, 
are mere Novices in pleading; and when they come 
into a Court of Juſtice, they are quite at a Loſs, 
whenever a Cauſe preſents that is different from what 
they have been uſed to declaim upon. Mean while, 
the Judge is ſilent, his Adverſary plies and preſſes 
him, and takes Advantage of the ſmalleſt Blunder. 
If he lays down a Propoſition, he 1s put upon proving 
it, and the Time preſcribed him is out, before he can 
get half thro' the Oration that has coſt him many 
painful Days and Nights to compoſe. Nay, often- 
times he has no Occaſion for diſplaying any Pomp 
of Eloquenee, he needs only to ſpeak in a plain in- 
telligible Way; but that is what thoſe very eloquent 
Gentlemen are unable to do. For which Reaſon, 
you may find ſome of them, who think all Pleading | 
to be a Diſparagement to their Eloquence. 
Mean while, the Orator whom I am now training 
from his earlieſt Years, whom TI have introduc'd, 
tho' young and tender, to the Bar, ought to make 
his firſt Eſſays in eaſy, plauſible Cauſes, as we ice even 
Brutes nourith their Young with tender Food. Not 
that I would have him to ſubſiſt fo long upon ſuch 
Nouriſhment, that he becomes confirm'd in a pu- 


ling Habit: No, I would have ply fortify, and pre- 


pare himſelf for real Encounters, aſter he knows their 


Nature, and to what Point he is to direct his Abili- 
ties. By this Means, he will eſcape all that Baſhful- 


neſs 
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neſs ſo natural to young Beginners; becauſe he will 
find it eaſy for him to aſpire higher; neither will he 
carry his Confidence in himſelf ſo far, as to deſpiſe 
Study. Cicero himſelf obſerv'd this Conduct; for 
even after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the 
greateſt Pleaders of his Age, he perform'd a Voy- 
age to Alia, where he was, as it were, recaſt and re- 
moulded at Rhodes by Apollonius Molo, whom he had 
ſtudied under at Rome likewiſe, tho he had doubtleſs 
ſtudied under other Profeſſors both of Eloquence and 
Philoſophy. Thus, ſomething very great is always 
the Reſult, when Theory and Practice are unites. 
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Move AN Oxaror Is TO OBSERVE, WHEN HE UN- 


DERTAKES A Causz. 


FTE R an Orator has fully aal him- 


ſelf for any Encounter at the Bar, his firſt 


Care ought to be about the Nature of the Cauſes 
he erte en Here, a virtuous Man will chuſe 
rather to defend than to proſecute. He is not, how- 
ever, to hold the Name of Proſecutor in ſuch De- 
teſtation, as that no Duty either public or private, 
can induce him to call a wicked Man to account 
for his Actions. For Laws themſelves are of no 
Effect, unleſs they are properly enforced at the Bar; 
and ſuffering Wickedneſs to go unpuniſhed, is next 


to permitting it. Not to mention that every In- 


dulgence of Guilt, is an Injury done to Innocence. 


For this Reaſon, our Patriot Orator will not ſuffer 
the Complaints of our Allies to paſs unnoticed, nor 


the Death of a Friend or a Relation to be unrevenged. 
He will cruſh every Conſpiracy that is hatching againſt 
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his Country; and though he has no Delight in 
puniſhing Offenders, yet he will think it his Duty 
to correct the Vices, and reclaim che Morals, of, 
Mankind. When Reaſon has no Influence in keep- 
ing Men to their Duty, the only Check upon them 
is Fear. Therefore, a Man who takes up the Trade 
of impeaching, and proſecutes meerly as he is paid, 
is next to a Robber on the Highway. While, on 
the other Hand, he who delivers his Country from 
an inbred Peſt of Society, is to be ranked with the 
nobleſt Patriots, who have acted in Defence of pub- 
lic Liberty. For this Reaſon, the greateſt Men of 
the Roman Republic have not refuſed to act as Pro- 
fecutors, and when our moft illuſtrious, Youths 
broaght their wicked Countrymen to Juftice, fuck 
Impeachments were confidered as fo many Pledges of 


their Patriotiſm, becauſe it was preſumed that no- 


thing but the Boldneſs, which attends a good Con- 
fcience, could have prevailed with os to ai raign 


the guilty, or to draw powerful Enemies upon them- 


ſelves. Impeachments, therefore, have been carried 
on by Hortenſius, the Luculli, Sulpitius, Cicero, Cæhʒar, 
and many others, as well as the two Catones, the one 


of whom was called Wiſe, and if the other was not 


wiſe, I know no Man on whom we can e 
that Title with Juſtice. 
Every Orator, if he could, weak: be on the des 


fenſive, and open his Eloquence as a Harbour, to 
give Refuge to the innocent, but not as a Shelter 


to Pirates. And nothing ſhould prevail upon him 


ſo much to undertake a Cauſe, as the Nature of it 


can do. As one Orator, however, is not ſufficient 


to ſpeak for all in all plauſible Caules (for they are 


very numerous} he is to give the Preference to re- 


commendatory Circumſtances, eſpecially if they come 


from 
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from tlie Judges; but ſtill with Regard to the ſu- 
perior Merit and Character of thoſe who. recom- 
mend. For the Orator himſelf being a Man of 
Merit and Character, will undoubtedly have many 
ſuch among his Friends. But above all Things, 
an Orator is to avoid every Kind of Partiality; for 
he is neither to hire out himſelf to the powerful 


againſt the poor, nor is he to value himſelf upon 


the worthleſs Ambition . of making the poor Kick 
againſt the rich. For Fortune can AVE no Hand 
in making a Cauſe either good or bad. 

If an Orator hail undertake a Cauſe upon a Pre- 
ſumption that it is a good one, and if, upon Exa- 

mination, he ſhall find it to be bad, he ought never 
to be aſhamed of dropping it, after telling his Cli- 
ent his real Opinion of it. For it is one great Point 
of an Orator's Duty, if I am any Judge of the 
Matter, not to deceive his Client with vain Hopes, 
and a Client is not worthy to be ſerved by an Ad- 

vocate, if he does not follow his Advice. And no- 
thing can be more certain than that it is unworthy 
of the Orator whom I want to form, knowingly, to 
maintain an unjuſt Cauſe. For if, for the Reaſons I 
have already mentioned, he ſhall deviate from the 
Truth, yet ſtill he will be juſtified by his Intention. 

It might not be improper to enquire, whether an 
Orator ought never to take any Reward for his 
Pleading ? But, indeed, it would be mere Impu- 
dence to give a haſty Judgment on that Matter. 
Nobody can be ignorant, that it ſhews a great deal 
more Dignity, that it is more ſuitable to the Ho- 
nour of the liberal Arts, and to that exalted Cha- 
racter which I have formed of the Profeſſion, for an 
Orator not to lett his Ahilities out to hire, or to 
proſtitute the Worth of a Bleſſing ſo precious as 
— Elo- 
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Eloquence is. Eſpecially as the World is apt to de- 
ſpiſe every Thing that is venal. - All this, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, is plain, even to the Blind. And if an O- 
rator has but a Competency for himſelf, it is ſhame- 
ful for him to practiſe his Art for Gain. But if 
his private Affairs require that he ſhould be ſupplied 
with the Neceſſaries of Life, he may, according to 
all the Rules laid down and practiſed by the wiſeſt 
of Men, accept of a Gratuity. Socrates himſelf ac- 
cepted of Money, in order to ſupport Life, Zeno, 
Ctrantbes, and Chry/ippus took Fees from their Scho- 
lars. For my own Part, I know no Gain more ho- 
nourable, than that which ariſes from a noble Pro- 
feſſion, and comes from thoſe, whom we have 
highly ſerved, and, who, were they not grateful 
enough to make a Return, would be unworthy to 
be defended. This, I think, is not only juſt, but 
neceſſary, eſpecially, as, by devoting, to the Ser- 
vice of others, all our Labour and all our Time, 
we preclude ourſelves from any other Means of 
getting Money. WET 7 

But here, likewiſe, a Mean is to be obſerved. 
And a great Conſideration ariſes from whom, how mut b, 
and for what Purpoſe, an Orator takes Money. As 
to the piratical Manner of bargaining beforehand, 
and, as it were, ranſoming a Party, according to the 
Danger he is in, the Practice is an Abomination, 
and a Pleader of even an indifferent Character diſ- 
dains it: eſpecially, as there is no Fear that an} Ora- 
tor will not be ſuitably requited, when he defends 
worthy Men, and undertakes good Cauſes. But, 
ſuppoſing he is not; let the Blame lie upon them, 
rather than upon the Orator. An Orator of Re- 
putation, however, will never extort a Gratuity; 


and, even, though he is poor, he will not receive it 
1 Vor, II. 4 M M a5 
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ava, Hire, but as a Mark of his Chent's Gratitude 
For. much more important Services; and which he 
receives in that Manner, becauſe it is unfit that ſo 
great a Bleſſing ſhould either be proſtituted or for- 
gotten,  In*ſhort, the Perſon, who. is moſt igen, | 
ad to, be moſt grateful. | | 
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Tow, an ORATOR is TO Bg INSTRUCTED IN a 
CAUSE. © 
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4 Oralor is 10 be fully inſtrutted in every Cauſe 
de undertakes —-muſt be patient and circumſtantial 
aud put Ae in the Race of tbe Fudge. 


Am now to peel concerning the Inſtructions of 
an Orator, which ſerye for the Foundation of 
his Pleading. We cannot ſuppoſe a Speaker to be 
ſo weak, as not to be able, after he is fully Maſter 
of a Cauſe, to inſtruct a Judge! in it likewiſe. And 
yet, that is a Matter to which very few attend. Some 
are fo. very careleſs, that they never mind the eſſen- 
tial Point of a Caliſe, provided they have Room to 
expatiate upon Perſons and Characters, and to ſhow 
their Parts in running out upon curious debateable 
8 Topics. Some are vain. enough always to pretend to 
be in a Hurry of Buſinels, that requires immediate Diſ- 
patch, and deſire the Party to bring them their In- 
fructions the Day before, or perhaps, the Morning 
of the Day, in which they are to plead. Nay, ſome 
have boaſted that they received their Inſtructions in 
ehe Court.“ Others are ſo vain of their Genius, that 
they pretend to comprehend a Thing in the Twink- 
ling of an Eye, and chat they are thorough Walker 
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vf it, almoſt, before they hear it; then go to the Bar 
Where they mouthe and flouriſh away in Terms that 
are foreign both to the Judge and the Parties; and, 
after being well ſweated, they ſtrut out of the Fo- 

tum, attended with a numerous Train of Flatterers. 

I am likewiſe diſguſted with the Delicacy of thoſe, 
who throw upon their Friends all the Trouble of 
being inſtructed. This Abuſe, however, is more to- 
lerable than the others, provided thoſe Friends in- 
form and inftruft them fully. But who is ſo pro- 

to receive Inſtrufions at the firſt Hand, as the 

Pleader himſelf? Can we ſuppoſe that this Go-be- 
tween, this Man- Midwife of Cauſes, this Reporter 
of Inſtructions will apply himſelf heartily and ear- 

neſtly to ſerve a Cauſe, in which he is not to plead. | 

But of all Practices, the moſt pernicious is, for 
an Orator to be contented with a Brief, or written 
Inſtructions drawn up by the Patty himſelf, who 
employs him as an Advocate, becauſe he cannot 
plead his own Caufe; er elſe compoſed by one of 
thoſe Advocates whs6 profeſs 5 that they are incapable 
of acting at the Bar, and yet pretend to execute 
the moſt difficult Part of an Orator's Buſineſs. For 
is not the Man who can judge'of what is to be ſaid, | 
'of what is to be concealed; evaded, altered; or in- 
vented, to be conſidered as an Orator, when he goes 
through the moſt difficult Part of the Profeſſion ?- 
And yet, ſuch Briefs would not he ſo hurtful, if 


they contained nothing but Matters of Fact. Bur 
their Compoſers interlard them with Motives and 


Pretexts, ray, palpable Falſhoods, to all which, the 
Orator generally attaches himſelf ſcrupulouſly and 
religiouſly, as a School Boy does to the Words of 
his Theme. What's the Conſequence of all this ? 
The Falſhoods they advance, are detected, and the | 
Mm 2 | 1 
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firſt, Word of the Truth they hear, is from the 
Pleading of their Opponent; ſo- I it is to 
take Inſtructions upon Truſt. „ Hen i 15 

| A Man of Bu ſineſs, therefore, in this. Profeſion, 
ought,. above all Things, to enjoy. the Freedom both 
of Time and Place; and to be very particular in 
defiring his Client to open to him every Circym- 
ſtance of the Cauſe, however verboſely or aukward- 
ly he goes about it. For the Conſequence of hearing 
4 is ſuperfluous is not ſo bad, as that of not 
hearing what is eſſential. And it often happens, that 
an Orator finds out both the Danger and the Re- 
medy in Circumſtances that appear very immaterial 
and indifferent to, the Party, Neither is an Orator 
to truſt ſo much to his e AS not to write 
down what he bears. | 
Once Hearing i is not ſufficient to inſtruct A „ 
he ſhould oblige. his, Client to tell his Story over 
and over again, not only becauſe a Man, eſpecial- 
ly, if he is not quick of Apprehenſion and Memory, 
is apt to omit. ſomething. at the firſt Stating of his 
Caſe, but becauſe we can thereby the better judge, 
whether he perſiſts in the ſame Account, For a 
great many Clients diſguiſe the Truth of their Cauſe; 
they ſpeak, not as if they were ſtating it, but plead- 
ing it; and talk with their Advocate, as if he was 
their judge. We, therefore, can never be too care- 
ful as to out Inſtructions, and we are to make uſe 
of all Arts in ſifting, croſs queſtioning, and boulting 
the Truth of a Party. For, as it is the Buſineſs of 
a Phyſician, not only to cure Diſorders that appear, 
but to cure them even before they appear, when they 
are perhaps concealed even to the Patient himſelf; 

in like Manner, an Adyocate ought to know more 


than is win him. 


Thus, 
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Thus, after he has heard every Thing patiently 
and calmly, he is to aſſume a quite different Cha. 
racter, even that of the oppoſite Party; he is to 
ſet forth whatever he can think will make again ſt 
his Client, and whatever can poſſibly happen in a 
Debate of that Kind. He is to examine his Client 
with Sharpneſs and Earneſtneſs; for when we ſearch 
into every, even the moſt minute; Circumſtance, we 
ſometimes come to the Truth, when we leaſt 'ex- 
pect it. In ſnhort, an Orator can hardly be too 
Hiitredvidhs:! For every Thing goes ſmoothly on 
with the Client; the Fact is notorious; all the World 
is on his Side; he has the ſtrongeſt Proofs for what 
he advances; nay, his Fo heyy will not contradict 
great Part of it. 

For this Reaſon, an Orator ee to ſee, nay, 
to examine all the written Evidences of a Cauſe. 
For very often they are quite different from whit 
a Party repreſents them, or rhey do not come up to 
what he ſays, or they are clogged with certain 
Clauſes that defeat them; or perhaps they ſay too 
much, and loſe all Credit by their Extravagance. 
Nay, very often we diſcover in a Writing ſome Era- 
ſure, a counterfeit Seal, or a 'wrong Deſignation; 
unleſs we examine all this before we come to the 
Bar, they wilt ruin our Cauſe. For it does us more 
Hurt to be obliged to give up an Evidence, which 
we once nadie” chan not to have mentioned i It | 
at all. 

An able Pleader, likewiſe, may make a great Deal 
out of Circumſtances, which a Party may think fo- 
reign to his Cauſe, by going thro? all the Topics I laid 
down, when I treated of Argumentation. It is true, for 
Reaſons! have already given, that it is improper for 
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- him'to enter into ſuch a Diſquiſition, or minute Exa- 


mination, while he is at the Bar; but while he is re - 
ceiving his Inſtructions, he will find it neceſſary to 
ſearch to the Bottom, all Circumſtances of Perſons, 
Times, Places, Motives, Evidences, with whatever 
can enter into a Cauſe, becauſe, out of them, he can · 
not only form his artificial Reaſoning, but he be- 
comes a Judge of what is moſt likely to hurt him 
in the Proof, and how it is beſt to be guarded 
againſt. For it is of great Importance for an Ora- 
tor to know whether a Party is envied, hated, or 
deſpiſed. The firſt generally happens to the power- 


ful, the ſecond amongſt Equals, and the laſt is 


the Lot of Inferiors. y 

A Pleader having made himſelf Maſter of his 
Cauſe, and being fully apprized of every Thing that 
can ſerve or diſſerve it, ought then to aſſume a 
third Character, I mean that of the Judge, by 6-4 
poling the Cauſe to be tried before himſelf, He 
is then to conſider how) he himſelf would be & ma 
ted, and by what Arguments he might be induced 
to pronounce Sentence in his Client's Favour ; and 
then he is to conclude, that the ſame Inducement 
will be as powerful with another; and to proceed 
accordingly. By making uſe of ſuch Precautions, 
if he has an equitable Judge, he ſeldom wil be 
deceived in Pane n af; a Cauſe. 
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has been to lay down. Rules for Pleading. 
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104 is, however, in this Place requiſite for me to for N 
ſomewhat not ſo much upon the Art, as the Duties, 


of a Pleader. Above all Things, therefore, I re- 


commend it to an Orator te avoid that common 


Miſtake of facrificing Utility to Applauſe. For as 


in War, the March of Soldiers is not always thro. 
champain Countries and flowery Fields; for they 


art often obliged to climb ſteep Fee to ſtorm 


Cities, perhaps ſituated upen Rocks high and craggy, 
and to perform other painful Duties; in like Man- 
ner, Eloquence is pleaſed with a free, a gay Career, 
ſhe loves to diſplay her captivating Charms in flowery; 
Fields and pleaſing Paths: Bur if ſhe ſhouid be 
obliged to encounter the Thorns:of Law, or to trace 
the Truth through puzzling Mazes, ſhe: will chear- 
fully obey ; ſhe will no longer brandiſh the ſparkling: 
Period, or the ſtriking Sentiment, but proceed by 
intrenching, mining. Ambuſcades and Surprizes. 
All theſe Arts make indeed no Show when they are 


employed, but are greatly | commended when they 


ſucceed. And from thence, it happens, that thoſe 
who hunt the leaſt for Glory, do generally the moſt 
Service to their Clients. For when their Flatterers 


have thundered out all their Applauſe, and * 
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the Periods ceaſe to flow, then Truth and Merit 
reaſſume their Powers, and become too ſtrong for 
empty Adulation; the Judges do Juſtice to the 
Merit of the able Pleader; his Skill is e 
and indeed it is ill-judged Praiſe that is beſtowe 
upon a Speaker, before his Pleading is at an End. 
In former Times, a ſkilful Pleader uſed even to 
conceal his Powers of ſpeaking, and Cicero makes 
Marcus Antonius recommend this Manner, becauſe 
it gains moſt Credit with the Hearers, and renders 
the Arts of an Advocate leſs liable to Suſpicion. 
But, in thoſe Days, it was eaſy to conceal Elo- 
quence, for as yet ſhe had not acquired ſuch a 
Blaze of Glory as to dart thro”. all Oppoſition. 
An Orator, at preſent, however, ought to conceal 
all his Art and Cunning, - and every Thing that 
muſt hurt him, if diſcovered. The Eloquence I am 
now ſpeaking of has its Myſteries. But a careful 
Choice of Words, Juſtneſs of Sentiment, and Ele- 
gance of Figures, muſt appear, if they exiſt; and 
becauſe they neceſſarily appear, they ſhould not be 
oftentatiouſly diſplayed. But, if an Orator is forced 
upon an Alternative, he ſhould” chuſe that his Cauſe 
ſhould be commended rather than himſelf. And 
indeed, it is the Buſineſs of an excellent Orator, 
by his Eloquence, to recommend his 'Caufe to Suc- 
ceſs. One Thing is certain, that no Man pleads 
with worſe Succeſs than the Man who charms us in 
a bad Cauſe; for every Beauty of his Expreſſion 
and Action muſt be foreign to his Cauſe. | 

An Orator is not ſuperciliouſly to reject all 
Cauſes of ſmall Importance, as if they were below 
him, or, as if his Merit would be depreciated by being 
concerned in little Matters. For a Man's Duty al- 
ways juſtifies him in undertaking a right Cauſe, be 
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it ever ſo trifling; though he ſhould wiſn his 
Friends to be concerned as little as poſſible in ſuch 
Cauſes; every Pleader, however, does his Dutys' if 
his Exertion is ſuited to his Cauſm. 
But ſome who are engaged even in trifling Cauſes 
adorn them with foreign Flowers and F louriſhes ; 
and rather than not make a Figure, fill up all the Va- 
cuities of their Pleading with perſonal Abuſe. No 
Matter whether the Party deſerves it or not, all 
he aims at is to diſplay his Wit, and to draw Peals 
of Applauſe from the Hearers. But this is a Prac- 
tice, I think, ſo far inconſiſtent with the Character 
of a complete Orator, that he ought to ſhun all 
Abuſe, even though a Party may deſerve it, unleſs 
his Cauſe abſolutely requires it. For, as Appius ſays, 
be is a canine Orator, who is always barking and ſnar- 
ling, and beaten for it like a Dog. They who do this 
| ſeem to declare War againſt all the World, and to 
be ready to ſwallow every Indignity in their Turn. 
For they are generally zepaid- in a plentiful Re- 
turn of Abuſe, and thus the poor Client may ſuffer 
through the Petulance of his Advocate. But there 
is ſomething ſtill more , diſgraceful in the Vice it- 
ſelf; for the Man who can ſay a ſcandalous Thing, 
only wants an Opportunity to do one. 

The Pleaſure of Abuſe is as deteſtable as it is in- 
human; it can give no Delight to the Hearer, tho? 
ſome Parties, who want rather to be revenged than 
defended, often require it of their Advocates. But 
this is one of the many. Things in which a Client' $ 
Humour is not to be indulged. For what Geatle- 
man, what Man. of. Spirit will, to gratify another 
Perſon, be obliged to do the Drudgery of perlonal 
Abuſe? Nay, I have known ſome go ſo far as to 
take a Pleaſure in railing at the Advocates of the 

| other 
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other Party, Now, unleſs they have deſerved this, 
the Practice is, I think, inhuman, if we only con- 
fider the common Duties of their Profeſſion, and 
indeed does Hurt to themſelves, and diſſerves their 
Cauſe, by rendering their Opponents (who have a 
Right, at the ſame Time, to return the Abuſe,) 
their perſonal Enemies; while the Outrage encreaſes 
in Proportion to the Abilities of the two Pleaders, 
But the worſt is, that this Manner deſtroys all that 
Character of Modeſty which gives ſuch Weight and 
Credit to an Orator; for he degrades himſelf from 
| being a Gentleman into -a Seold and a-Snarler, and 
he ſuits his Language not to win the Attention of 
the Court, but to n, che —— of his 
GG Z 7 
1 have e it often Kkewife Happen, that this N 
Liberty has been ſo indecently and fo raſhly exer- 
ciſed as to endanger not only the Pleader's' Cauſe, 
but his Perſon. And, indeed, it was not without 
Reaſon, Pericles wiſhed; that ho Expreſſion might 


ever paſs his Lips that''e6uld diſoblige the Peo- 


ple. Bur what he ſaid of the People, 1 extend in 
general to thoſe Hearers whom we may wantonly 

ke. For thoſe Expreſſtons, which appear 
free and ſtrong, when they are eee, er deen 
idle and fooliſn, when they offend. 

Now, as almoſt every Orator attaches: himſelf to 
a particular Manner of Pleading ; as the Careful- 
neſs of one is conſidered as the Effect of Dultneſs ; 
and the Promptneſs of others, of Temerity, I think 
it may be proper here to ſtate the Mean, which an 
Orator is to obferve. Let him, therefore, employ 
on the Cauſe he undertakes; all the Attention he 
can, For an Orator who does not do as well as 
he can, incurs the Imputation not only of Neg- 

Jigence, 
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ligence, but of Wiekedneſs; for he is to be looked: 
upon in no other Light than a Traitor to the Cauſes 
he undertakes. And, for that very Reaſon, he ought; 
not to undertake more Cauſes than he knows him- 
ſelf able to plead to Advantage. He will, as far 
as Circumſtances will admit of, ſay nothing that 
he has not written down, nay, as Demeſtbenes ſays, 
engraved; to give it the ſtronger Impreſſion. This 
is practicable in the firſt Pleading, or when a ſolemn 
Hearing is re-aſſumed, after an Adjournment. But 
it cannot be done, when we are obliged to anſwer off 
Hand; nay, I have known, ſometimes, a Man who. 
was a little low of Apprehenſion, hurt by what he 
had wrote, when any new Matter unexpectedly ocs 
curred. For it is with Regret that they are obliged 
to deviate from what they had prepared; and du- 
ring the Whole Time of their Pleading, they are 
Rill, as it were looking behind them, and ſearching. 
for ſome Place where they can inſert; what they 
have omitted, and for a.,V acancy . where it can be 
partly introduced. If they do not. fucceed in this, 
their whole Pleading muſt reſemble an ill-joined 
Piece of Work, in which, even a Difference of Co- 
lours is eaſily diſcernible. Thus, in ſuch a Speaker 
all Freedom is fettered, and all Correctneſs inelegant; 
and the one Quality deſtroys the Effects of the 
other; becauſe what he has written does. not direct, 
but hamper, him. In ſuch Pleadings, therefore, an 
Orator, to uſe a homely Phraſe, ought to ſtand on 
both his Legs; for as almoſt every Cauſe conſiſts 
in alledging and- confuting, the former Part may be 
reduced to Writing, nay, when we know (which is 
ſometimes the Caſe) our Opponent's Objections, we 
may have n to the ſame aenpeck, 


In other Reſpects, it is always in our Power to 


endeavour to make ourſelves complete Maſters of. 


the Cauſe; and to pay a perfect Attention to what 
is advanced hy the oppoſite Party. Upon the Whole, 


we ought to conſider and premeditate every Circum- 


ſtance, and to be prepared againſt all Events and 
Objections. This is moſt ſafely done by Writing. 


For thereby we can moſt readily admit or tranſpoſe 


' a Thought. But the Orator, to whom Study and 


Practice gives' Power and Eaſe in ſpeaking, never 


can be ſurpriſed or confounded. in any Emergency, 
ſuppoſing him to be called upon to ſpeak extem- 
pore, or upon whatever Occaſion may occur. Such 
an Orator will always be prepared, will always be 
armed and ready, and will be no more at a Loſs 
for Language in pleading, than he is to expreſs 
himſelf as to the common ordinary Concerns of 
Life. He never, therefore, will ſhrink from the 
Burden upon that Account; and provided he is ful- 
ly Maſter of the * he can always: 1 
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V ariety of Style in Speaking —— Painting —Statuary— 
Great Maſters in the fine Arts Roman Authors 


charatteriꝝ d Cicero preferr'd and defended——Of 


different Style Diſadvantage and Poverty of the 
- Latin Language——To be compenſated :by Sentiments 
and Figure. An Apology for the Ornaments __ 
be different Manners of Speaking... 


AM now to ſpeak of Style, the third Topic I 
propoſed to treat of in my firſt Diviſion, where- 


in 6 to ſpeak of the Art, the Artiſt, and 
the 
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the Work. But as Speech is the joint Reſult of the 
Art and the Artiſt and, as I ſhall ſhow, its Forms are 
various, .the Art muſt concur with the Artiſt in ef- 
fecting it. Yet there is great Difference of Style. 
For it may not only be different in its Species, as one 
Statue, or one Picture differs from another, but it may 
differ even in the Kind, or, what we call, the Manner. 
Thus, in Statuary, the Grecian ue is different 
from the Tuſcan; and the Afiatic Eloquence from the 
Allic. But, all thoſe Works have their different Ad- 
mirers as well as Authors,. This is the true Reaſon 
why we have hitherto ſeen no ſuch Thing as a per- 
fect Orator. Nay, I am not ſure if there is ſuch a 
Thing as Perfection in any Art, both becauſe one 
Artiſt is more complete in one Expreſſion,” and an- 
other in another; but becauſe no Style has yet been 
found out that is agreeable to all Mankind. This is 
owing partly to the Circumſtances of Time and ans. 
and partly to private Prepoſſeſſions and Opinions. 
Pohhgnotus and Aglaophon are the firſt Painters, whe 
had other Merits beſides that of Antiquity to recom- 
mend their Works; their Colouring, tho extremely 
ſimple, I may ſay infipid, and no more than the firſt 
Eſſays towards an improveable Art, has its Admirers, 
who prefer it to that of the moſt capital Painters who 
ſucceeded them. But this, in my Opinion, is merely 
owing to the Affectation of a ſingular Taſte. They 
were ſucceeded a few Years aſter” about the Time of 
the Peloponneſian War, (for Xenophon introduces one 
of them conferring with Socrates) by Zeuxis and Par- 
rhaſius, who made vaſt Improvements in the Art of 
Painting. The former is, ſaid to have been the firſt 
who. invented the proper Diſpolitions of Light and 
Shade; and the ſecond, to have been the moſt correct 
Deſigner. For Zeuxis gave great Relief, and large 
4 Pro- 
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Proportions to every Limb and Feature; and this, 
de thought, added to the Grandeur and Majeſty of 


Painting, in Imitation, as is faid, of Homer hirtfelf, 
who "deſcribes even his Women of as large a Size 25 


15 compatible with a Delicacy of Perſon. But Par- 


N bat, Was ſo correct and exact in his Defigris, that 


he may de termed the Legiſlator of Painting; be- 


cauſe his Figures of Gods and Heroes are ſo many 
Models from which latter Painters have not dar d to 
deviate. : 
© Down'to the Days of Philip, wif evert $5 16 as 
the Time of the Succeſſors of his Son Mexander the 
Great, Painting continued to ffouriſh, but in diffe- 
rent Styles. Protogenes excelled in Correctneſs, Pam- 
| Philius and Melanthius in Jud gment and Diſpoſition; 
Antipbilus in Eaſe; Hon of Sambs in beautiful Ideas, 
and Apellts in his favourite Character of gi giving Grace- 


fulnefs and Meaning to his Figures. But Euphranor, 
of all others, was the meft admirable Artiſt; for he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by uniting the Mianners of the 
moſt excellent Performers, and was equally wonder- 
ful i in Statuary as in Painting. 

The Obſervations 1 have Made > ugh Painting hold 
with regard to Statues. The Manner of Calon and 
Egeſas was almoſt as hard as that of the Tuſcans. 

Calamis is more free, and Myron approach d nearer 

to Life than all of them. Polycletus excelled in Cor- 

rectneſs and Gracefulneſs, and, tho? he is generally 
allowed the Preference over all other Statuaries, yet 
tome think that he wanted Propriety to render his 

Works finiſh'd Performances; becauſe, tho” he gives 
to his human Figures, a Gracefulneſs that is not to be 
found in Nature, yet he ſeems not fully to have ex- 
; preffed the Majefty of the Gods. Add to this, thar 
he appears to have been afraid of attempting aged 
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Figures, and confined himſelf entirely to the . 


ful Time of Life. 7 
But where Polyclarus might have been deficient, 


Phidias and Acamenis ſucceed. Phidias was more ex 


cellent in his Statues of Gods than of Men ; but his 
Executions in Ivory admitted of no Rival; had be 
performed no more than the Statue of Minerva at 
Athens, or that of the Olympian Jove at Elis, which 
was ſo beautifully executed, that it is ſaid to have 
encreaſed the Devotion of its Votaries; ſs that this 
great Maſter's Work e our higheſt Ideas of | 
divine Majeſty. 

Tycippus and Praxiteles are faid to have approgch' 
neareſt to Nature. As to Demetrius, he is thought 
10 have been too ſcrupulouſly attached to it, and was 
more fond of Reſemblance, than of Beauty. M1 
. To apply what I have been ſaying, to Hague 
E. i in that we-examine the Differences. of Genius, we 
ſhall find it as various as a human Figure. Now 


the Time was, when Eloquence, tho? uncouth and 


unſeemly i in Appearance, exerted great Force of Ge- 
nius in her Expreſſion. Then ſucceeded the Lelii, 
the Africani, the Catones, and the Gracchi, who in 


Eloquence were the ſame as the Polygnoti and the Ca- 
lane, in Painting. In the middling Kind may be 
rank' d, Lucius Craſſus and Quintus Hortenſius. But 
ſoon after appear d, almoſt, a continued Succeſſion 


of great Speakers, This Period produced the Strength 
of Ceſar, the Genius of Cælius, the Delicacy of Calli- 


dius, the Senſe of Brutus, the Acuteneſs of Sulpitius, the 
 Vehemence of Caſſius, the Correneſs of Pollio, . the Dig- 
nity of Meſſala, and the Purity of Caluus. To them, 


ſucceeded my own „ Seneca in Copiouſ- 


meſs, Africanus in Power, Afer in Ripeneſs, Criſpus in 


Delight, 
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Dibght, - Trachalus. in Balver. 7 and Saaundus din 


gance. at i 1-08 
I have 8 to mention 3 7 "ts did not, 


like Enphanor, in Painting, -unite the diſtinguiſhing 
Characters of all other Speakers, but he excelled them 


in their bigheſt Perfections; yet this great Man was 
attacked even by his own, Cotemporaries, as being 
tog bombaſt, too Afiatic, and too redundant a Speaker. 
They tell you that his Repetitions are ſurfeiting, that 

his Wit is ſometimes inſipid, his Compoſitions ener- 
Vate, unequal, and (I ſhould be ſorry were there 
any Grounds for the Charge) too effeminate and 
tog ſpiritleſs for a Man. But after he periſh'd under 
the triumviral Proſcription, his Memory was attack d 


by all who hated, who envy'd, and who rivaPd him, 


in Conjunction with the Creatures of the Powers chen 
in being. 

But this great Man, whoſe Writings. ſome | now. 
| think t. to be jejune and taſteleſs, was never attack'd 
by his Enemics on any other Pretence than the Exu- 
berance of his Genius, which, they ſaid, was too 
7 and florid. Both Charges are falſe, but the 


atter has the greateſt Colour of Truth, The moſt 


dangerous Eocmics however to his Reputation, were 


they who affected to imitate the Attic Style. This 
Band, as if they had enter'd into a ſolemn Confede- 
racy, attack'd Cicero, as being a Foreigner, as devoted 
to a Sect of his own, * followiog particular Rules 
in deſpite of Atticiſm. Such were the Men who dig- 


nify'd their Infirmity with the Title of Health, tho? 
nothing can be more different; and, being themſelves 
dry, fapleſs, and ſpiritleſs Writers, ſkulk under the 
Shade of Cicero's great Name; while they are dazled, 
as with tne Sun, by the mighty Blaze of his Elo- 
quence. But as he himfelf has given them a ſull 
3 Anſwer 
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Anſwer in many Parts of his Works, I ſhall be the 
more juſtify*d in n faying but a very little Wen, this 
Head- 

The Diſtinction n he 4 atics 5 the Alties 
is of an old Standing: The latter affected to be cloſe 
and conciſe, and the other were blam'd for an empty, 
bombaſt, Manner. In the one, nothing was ſuper- 
fluous, and- the others- wanted Taſte and Judgment. 
Some, and Santra among the reſt, think that this is 
owing to the gradual Prevalence of the Greek Tongue 
over the States of Aa, the Inhabitants of which 
were too little acquainted with it to be eloquent; and 
therefore when they could not expreſs themſelves with 
Propriety, they made uſe of Circumlocutions, and 
have continued to do ſo ever ſince. In my Opinion, 
however, the Difference is owing to the Conſtitutions 
of the Speakers and the Hearers amongſt both People. 
The Nfics, or the Atherians, were naturally polite and 
corre, without any thing about them that was empty 
or redundant. But the Ahatics were a ſwaggering, 
vapouring, Kind of People, and thoſe Characters like- 

wiſe infected their Language. 

A thitd Manner, but partaking of both bs have 
mentioned, was the Rhodian, which ſeems to have 
ſplit the Difference; for without the Artic Conciſeneſs 
or the Aan Exuberance, it poſſeſſes a Mixture of the 
People's, and its Author's Properties. For Æſchines, 
who choſe this as the Place of his Exile, imported 
thither the Atbenian Arts, which, like certain Vege- 
tables that degenerate when they are tranſplanted, 


imbib'd a foreign Flavour, when remov'd from the 


Attic Sun and Soil. They were therefore ſmooth and 
eaſy, but not without Weight, and reſembled gentle, 
ſtanding Pools, rather than elear Ru, or foaming 


Torrents. > 1 1 
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There can, therefore, be no Doubt, that. the Altic 


Manner is by far the moſt excellent. The Authors 


who have wrote in it have ſome Properties in common 
to all of them, ſuch as Penetration and Ncatneſs, 


but they differ vaſtly in Genius; therefore, I think, 
they are greatly miſtaken, who confine the Character 


of Aiticiſin to Conciſeneſs, Perſpicuity and Signifi- 


cancy, but make it very ſparing of ornamented Elo- 
quence, and ſtrip it of every Power of Action. To 
what Attic Author is this Character applicable? To 
Leſias? For he is the Standard ſet up by the pro- 


feſs'd Admirers of this Atticiſm. I am glad however 


that we are not carried back to the Times of Caccus 


and Andocides, Mean while, I ſnhould be glad to know 
whether Jocrates wrote in the Atize Manner? Yet 
nothing can be more different than his Manner from 
that of Ly/fas. This ſurely cannot be denied. For 
in his School the greateſt of the Atbenian e 


were bred, Seed 5 
But let me look out for ſome one that! comes near- 


er to that Standard.  Hyperiges of Athens undoubtedly 
was he, and yet his Style is florid and ornamented. 


I ſhall omit to mention others, ſuch as Lycurgus, 
Ariſtogiton, and Iſæus, and Antiphon who liv'd before 
them, each of which poſſeſs'd a different Species of 
the ſame Kind of Eloquence. 

But what ſhall- I ſay of Aſchines, whom 1 have 


juſt non mentioned? Is he not more free, bold and 
ſublime than all of them? Or of Demeſthenes ? Does 
he not excel all thoſe neat, ſpruce, Gentlemen in 
Force, Elevetion, Fire, Ornament and Compoſition ? 
Tas he no Loſtineſs of Sentiment? No Beauty of 
a Figures ? No Brilliancy of Metaphors? Does he not 
give Voick and Animation to lifeleſs Objects? And 


docs not his noble Oath, when he ſwore „ by the 
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86. Shades of thoſe Patriots, who died at Murat bon 
„ and Salamis, ſufficiently declate, that Plato Was 


his Maſter? Shall we ſay that great Philoſopher par- 


took of the Afatic Manner, tho' his Writings ſeem | 
to have been divinely inſpired? What is the Charac- 
ter of Pericles? Can we ſuppoſe his Eloquence to 


have been as thin and ſimple as that of Lyſas, when 
even the Poets, who abuſe nim, N it to Light- 
wh and Thunder? 5 


Why then do dane Writers ppropriäte the Allie 
Munner only to thoſe, whoſe Genius, like a ſlender 


Rill, trickles and murmurs thro' ſmall, ſmooth, Peb- 
bles? Why ſhould they ſay; that ſuch alone / Athe- 
nian Fragrance from ibe Thyme of Hymettus? It is 


my Opinion, ſhould thoſe Gentlemen diſcovery in 


the Territory of Athens,'a rich Field, or a fertile Soil, 
they would deny it to be Atheman, becauſe it repays 


more Grains than it receives, contrary to the Punctu- 


ality which RENEE in I aſcribes? to chat 
Ground (2). 


Let me ſuppoſe an Gre to ariſe; b mal, to 


all thoſe Powers of ſpeaking which Demoſthenes pol- 
ſeſs'd, add all that was defective in that great Man, 
either through his own Nature, or thro' the Conſti- 
tution of his Country. Let me ſuppoſe ſuch an Ora- 
tor to exert a greater Command over the Paſſions, 
and to do more Execution, than Demoſthenes ever did; 


I think I ſee one of thoſe Critics ſhake his Head and 


tell us, ** Demoſthenes would not have ſpoken ſo.“ Sap- 
_ poſing, if it is poſſible, that the ſame Orator's Periods 
are more flowing and harmonious than thoſe of De- 


(a) There is a great deal of Juſtice in what our Author ob- 


' ſerves here: And can it be too much conſider'd by the Admirers 
of that taſteleſs, inſipid Correctneſs fo much recommended by the 

French Academy, and which cloaks all Poverty of Genius and 
os Aram ? 
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moſtbenes were, I think, I hear him gravely pronoun - 


cing, This is not the Attic Manner, For ſhame ! let 


us do more Juſtice to that noble Epithet, by believ- 


ing that, to ſpeak in the aTTIc Manner, is no aher, 
Ban. ſpeaking in the BzsT Manner. 
I can bear with a Greek, tho' he is under the Delu- 


| So I have mentioned. For, with regard to Latin 


Eloquence, it ſeems to be entirely founded upon the 
Plan of the Greek, as to Invention, Diſpoſition, Con- 


duct, and tuch other Properties; but it falls ſo greatly 


ſhort of it, in Point of Elocution, as not to admit 


even of Imitation. The Greet Language has ſome- 
thing in it that is muſical in the Sound; and we are 


without two (2) of its ſweeteſt Letters, the one a 


Vowel, and the other a Conſonant, tho' we are obli- 
ged to borrow them, whenever we make uſe of their 


proper Names. When that happens, it gives our 
Style an inexpreſſible Chearfulneſs; witneſs the Words 
Zepbyrus and Zophrrus which, when written in our 
Characters, have a dull, barbarous Sound, and throw a 
Gloom over the Style; which is not the Caſe of the 
Greet Elocution. For the (r) which is the ſixth Let- 


ter of our Alphabet, has, what I may call, an inhu- 
man Sound, or rather no Sound at all; for it is no 
more than a Whiſtle through the Teeth; if it goes 
before a Vowel it is no more than a Quiver of the 
Lips, and it makes a Fra#ure (c) of all Harmony, 


when it precedes, firſt a Conſonant. and then a Vowel, 
* the ſame Syllable, or falls in with rn Conſo- 


% Meaning the (v) and the (g. 00 5 
e) 1 have here imitated Qirclilian, who gives us an . 


: of what he was ſaying in the Word Frargit, which falls in with 
the Senſe at the ſame Time; Mean while [ cannot help obſerving, 
| 2 5 there is ſomewhat pretty whimſical: in all his Criticiſm: here; 


nleſs we ſuppoſe, what 1 believe is Truth, that we have actually 


910 the true Manner of e bon Languages, as Latin 
28 well as the Greek.” | | 


. Fu: + | nants. | 
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nants. As to the Aolic Letters, or the . e 


we have indeed diſcarded them, but, in Fact, we ſtill 


pronounce (d) them. Our Letter ( likewiſe as 
a Harſhneſs to a Syllable, and it is of no manner of 


Uſe but to connect two following Vowels, as in the 
Words Equity and Equanimity, where we have a Sound 
which the Greeks had not, and, therefore, it cannot 
- ue expreſſed in their Characters. | Add to this, that 
many of our Words terminate in that bellowing Let- 
ter (M) which the Greek does not, for inſtead of the 


(M-) they make uſe of the (v) which we very ſeldom 
employ in the End of a Word; tho' there, it has 


what we may call a fine Silver Sound. Our Lan- 
guage is under another Difad vantage that many Syl-- 


lables reſt upon the (g) and the (p), which is ſo diſ- 
agreeable, that ſeveral of our old, (I do not mean our 
very old) Authors endeavour'd to ſoften it, by throw - 

ing out the (;) as in the Word averſa for abverſa, 


and by ſaying abs inſtead of ab, which malt wes W | 


to be no great Improvement. 


But even in accenting our Dae we 3 mh 


leſs Eaſe and Variety than the Greets; becauſe,” the 
laſt Syllable is never rais'd by an acute Note, nor 
ſoften'd by a Circemflex, and our Cadence always 
turns upon one or two grave Accents. The Greek 
Proſe is therefore much ſweeter than the Latin, and 
when our Poets want to harmonize their Lines, they 


adorn them with Greek Words. But the greateſt Diſ- 


advantage of all we are under, is, that a vaſt many 
Things cannot be expreſſed by a ſingle Word in our 
Language; ſo that we are obliged to expreſs them 
either metaphorically or paraphraſtically. And even 


when we have Terms to expreſs a Thing, there is in 


5 vur Language ſuch a Poverty, that we are obliged to 


OY As in the Words Ser aum and Cæra um. 
N 3 7 
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ſpeak the fame Words over and over again, while 


the Greeks have great Variety, not only of Words, 
but of Idioms. 


If we are therefore required to ſpeak with the ae 
and Purity of the Athenians, let us firſt be furniſhed 
with the ſame Sweetneſs and Variety of Language. 


But if that is impoſſible, we muſt make the beſt Uſe 
we can of the Words we have: Let us not dreſs a 


tender Sentiment in too ſtrong Expreſſions, (to call 


them no worſe ;) for both the Style and the Subject 
become ridiculous by being blended together. Let 


us ſupply the Poverty of our Language by Invention 
and Matter; let our Way of thinking be noble, and 
our Manner diverſify'd ; let us know how to touch 
every Paſſion of the Soul, and to give a Luſtre to 
our Style by the Beauty of Figures. If we fall ſhort 
of the Greeks in Delicacy, let us out-do them in 
Strenzth, If they excel us in Smooihneſt, let us make 
Amends by Weight. If they have more Reſources of 
Language, let us have more of Art. The Lan- 
guage of the Greeks is ſo fortify'd with Rules, as to 
afford, as it were, Roads and Harbours that protect 
even their moſt ordinary Expreſſions. Let us crowd 
on more Sail; let ys move with more Expanſion, 

and a ſtronger Gale of Genius. Let us not, however, 
always keep in the open Sea; for we muſt ſometimes 


coaſt along the Shore. The Greeks can ſurmount 


every Shelve and Shallow. It is enough for me, if 
my little Bark has Depth of Water ſulficient to 
bring it into the Harbour. 

The Greeks, it is true, can handle night and "TR 
cate Subjects better than we, and in this Particular 
they excel us. For which Reaſon we own their Su- 
periority in the Drama : Vet am I riot for àabandon- 
ing entirely that Province; l am for cultivating it as 

well 
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well as we can. It is ſtill in our Power to rival the ; 


Greeks in Regularity and Judgment; and when our 
ſingle Words want Gracefulneſs in themſelves, let 
us ſupply it by other Ornaments of Diction. Behold 
Cicero, even in treating ordinary Subjects, does he 
fail in Perſpicuity, in Penetration, in Harmony, or or 
Propriety? Was not this too the Character which 
diſtinguiſhed Marcus Callidius? Were not Scipio, Le- 
lius and Cato ſo many Attic Romans in Eloquence ? 
Can we defire any thing beyond Perfection? 


Some think that no Elcoquence 1 18 natural, but the 


Language we make uſe of in the ordinary Occurren- 
ces of Life, when we talk with our Friends, our 
Wives, our Children, or Slaves; and confine our- 
ſelves barely to expreſs our Meaning, without be- 


ſowing any Manner of Care or Crime upon our 


Words. They think that every thing farther is mere 


Affectation and Vanity, prejudicial to Truth, and 


no more than mere Sounds, invented to diſguiſe 
Words; the ſole Property of which ought to be, to 
expreſs our Meaning. Whatever, ſay they, does 
4e not ſerve to do that, reſembles the Perſons of thoſe 
„ Wreſtlers, who, tho they are ſtrengthened by 
Exerciſe and Regimen, have not theit natural 


« Form, and differ from the human Shape, To 
«© what Purpoſe, continue they, ſhould we make uſe 
of . paraphraſtical or metaphorical Expreſſions, 


„by multiplying and changing Words, when every 
« Thing has a Denomination of its own?“ The 
ſame Gentlemen then go on to ſhew that Mankind 
at firſt ſpoke mercly according to Nature, afterwards 
(bur with more Caution) they imitated the Poets in 
deviating from her, and that both acted from wrong 


and miſtaken Notions, which confou aded Truth wich 


Fal ſhood, 
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Suech are the Arguments made uſe of upon this 
— and, it muſt be owned, they have their 
Weight, and that we ought not to deviate ſo much 
as ſome do, from the ordinary, natural Forms of 
ſpeaking. But (as I obſerved before, when I was 
upon the Subject of Compoſition) why is a Man to 
be blamed ſo ſeverely for i improving the natural Bar- 
renneſs of Language, when it is but barely ſuffici- 


ent to expreſs what is neceſſary for us to ſay ? For 
my own Part, I think, that the Character of com- 


mon Diſcourſe is quite different from that of Elo- 


quence. If an Orator had no other Buſineſs than 
merely to ſtate a Matter of Fact or Opinion, he 


would have no great Occaſion to be very ſollicitous 
about the Choice of his Expreſſions. But as his 


Profeſſion leads him to give Delight and Emotion, 


and to mould the Mind of the Hearer into various 


Affections, he is juſtified, in taking Advantage of 


thoſe Aſſiſtances, which even Nature bids him em- 
ploy. For it is natural for a Man to brace his 


Nerves, to improve his Strength, and mend his 


Conſtitution, by Exerciſe. For this Reaſon, in all 
Nations, ſome are more eloquent, and have a more 
agreeable. Manner of ſpcaking than others. Were 
not that the Cale, we ſhould be all upon a Level, 

as to Gracefulneſs and Propriety of Speech. But we 
ſee that Mankind in Speaking have a Regard to Cha- 
racer z from which I conclude, that the more pow- 
erfully a Man ſpeaks, he ſpeaks the more conforma- 
bly to Nature. 


I am therefore not at all againſt the Practice of a 


Speaker. accommodating himſelf to the Occaſion, and 
his Audieace, when he is call'd upon to lay ſome- 
what that is more elegant and moving than com- 
mon. 1 wie do not imagine that Cato and the 

Cracchi 
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Gracchi imitated the Speakers who had been before; 
them; nor do I think that a modern Speaker ought 
to copy after them. I perceive that Cicero, who al- 
ways preferr'd Utility but without neglecting Orna- 
ment,' us'd to ſay (and he certainly ſpoke the Truth) 
that the more Delight he gave to his Hearers, the 
more Service he did to his Clients. Thus we ſee, 
that the more he pleas'd the better he ſucceeded. 
Nor indeed do I think that it is poſſible to add any 
thing to the Beauties of his Style; unleſs. perhaps 
modern Pleaders are more profuſe of ſparkling Sen- 
timents. It is true, if the Cauſe and our own Cha- 
racter will ſuffer it, we may make frequent and con- 
tinual Uſe of ſuch Ornaments ; provided ſtill that 
they are not ſo thick ſet as to choak one another. 
But having yielded thus much, I am not to be 
puſh'd farther. I am not for having an Orator's 
Robes made of the very coarſeſt Materials, neither 
would I have him cloath'd in flaunting Silks. I would 
have his Hair properly dreſs*d, but not curPd into 
Ringlets, and Stories riſing one above another. 
For, in my Opinion, whatever is moſt decent is moſt 
becoming. And our Manners approach nearer to 
true Beauty, the farther they are remov'd from Luxu- 
ry and Wantonneſs. I perceive by Cicero, that quick 
pointed Sentiments were not practis'd by the Anci- 
ents, eſpecially by the Greeks; but they undoubtedly 


are allowable, provided they are connected with me * 


Cauſe, provided they are not too thick ſer, 'an 
ways tend to carry the main Point: they awaken the | 
Attention, they move the Mind, they mæke an Im- 
preſſion often at the firſt Touch, tho' quick, they 
are permanent, and, tho' uncommon, perſuaſive. 

Some are of Opinion, that theſe ſtriking Embel- 


Jiſhmenrs of Eloquence, though allowable, in an 
Oration 
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Oration ovght to be excluded from all other Com- 
poſitions of Proſe Writing. It is, therefore, pro- 


Men of Learning, have thought that Spcaking an d 
Writing ought to be exerciſed in very different 
Manners. For this Reaſon, ſay they, ſome of the 


molt eminent Pleaders, ſuch as Periclc; and Dema- 


des have leit no Compoſition in Writing to Poſte- 
rity; while others, as IJſocrates, though unfit for 
Pleading, excelied in Compoſition. Add to this, 
Exertion does a great Deal in Pleading ; and we 
muſt ſometimes venture upon very bold Strokes o 
Action and Expreſſion; becauſe, we very often have 
Oecaſion to move and inform the ignorant and un- 
inſtructed. Whereas, whatever is conſigned to Pa- 
per, and publiſhed as a Model of Writing, ought 
to be correct, poliſhed, and compoſed, in the moſt 
finiſhed, regular, Manner; becauſe it is to fall into 
the Hands of Men of Knowledge, who are them- 
ſelves Critics and Judges, and Performers. 

For my own Part, I think, that we ought to ſpeak 


and write upon the fame Priuciples, and by the ſame 


Rules. And a Pleading when it is written, is no 
more than a Copy of the ſame Pleading as it was 
pronounced. Therefore, in my Opinion, both of 
them admit of the jame Beauties, and are liable to 
the ſame Blemiſhes ; for I am ſenſible that a Speaker 
is ſometimes obliged to commit Faults that he may 
Phaſe the vulgar Taſte, _ ; . ; 

In what then does the pronounced Diſcourſe differ 
from the ritten? My Anſwer is; that give me a 
Bench of able knowing Judges, I would curtail a great 
Deal from the Orations not only of Cicero, but of 
Demoſthenes; whole Manner of Pleading 1s far more 
compact than that of Cicero, Before ſuch a Bench 


there 


per for me to examine this Point, becauſe ſome, even 
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there is no Occaſion to move the Paſſions,” or to 
court the Ear: nay, Ariſtotle thinks, that even the 
Introduction may be diſpenſed with in that Caſe. 
Such Arts are all loſt upon diſcerning Judges. It 
is ſufficient to them if the Caſe is truly, and ſignifi- 
cantly, ſtated and the Proofs fully eſtabliſhed. 
But when the People or Part of' the People, are 
to be our Judges; when often Men of no Education, 
nay, and often mere Clowns, are to pronounce a Sen- 


tence, then we are to apply every Art, which we 


think can be of Service te our Purpoſe; and when 
we come to reduce it to Writing, we thereby inſtruct 
others how they ought to ſpeak under the like Cir- 
cumſtances. Should I wiſh that Demoſthenes or Cice- 
ro had not ſpoken as they wrote? Or that we had 
not known «thoſe excellent Orators by their Wri- 
tings? Let me then ſuppoſe that they ſpoke either 
better or worſe than they wrote. If worſe, then they 
ſhould have ſpoken as they wrote; if better, then 
they ſhould have wrote as they ſpoke. 

Well then ; it may be ſaid, is an Orator always 
to ſpeak as he writes? Yes; if he is at Liberty to 
do fo. If he finds himſelf pinched by the Judge hav- 
ing preſcribed him too ſhort a Time, he will retrench 
a good Deal of what he would otherwiſe have 
ſaid ; but if he publiſhes his Speech, it will contain 
all he intended to ſay. Suppoſing he is obliged 
to accommodate' his Pleading to the Stupidity of the 
Judges; yet he will not, for all that, hand it down 
to Poſterity in that Shape; for they will impute its 
Blemiſhes not to his wanting Time, but, Abilities. 
Yet, I cannot help ſaying that a great Deal of our 
Succeſs depends upon our hitting the Judge's Fancy 
andApprehenſion; for which Reaſon, Cicero ſays, that 
an e ſhould always have a full View of the 
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Judge; that he may thereby conſult his Look, in 
order, to preſs home what he ſees pleaſes, and avoid 
what he thinks diſguſts, him; and with regard to 
Stile, we ought to e that which the Judge can 
moſt eaſily apprehend. 

There is the more Rees in this, Wat an Org 
tor is ſometimes. obliged to ſuit himſelf to the Con- 
ception of a Witneſs. An Orator once aſked a 
Witneſs whether he knew Amphtion, the Witneſs ſaid 
be did not; and then, the Orator, being a Man of 
Senſe, ſunk the Aſpiration, and making the ſecond 
Syllable of the Word ſhort, the Witneſs knew him 
very well, In ſuch Caſes as this, we may ſometimes 
be obliged to ſpeak differently from what we write; 
becauſe we are not at Liberty, to ipeak as we write. 

There is another Diviſion of Stile, which, too, 
falls under three Kinds, and I think the Diſtinctions 
are very proper. The firſt is the /mooth Kind; the 
next, the frong and mayly,. and the third, partaking 
of both, is the forid. Of theſe three Kinds, the 
firſt, if fitted to inform, the ſecond. to move, the laſt 
to pleaſe, or, if you will, it-is fitted to ſooth and con- 
ciliate. Now Perſpicuih) is required in inſorming, 
Gentleneſs in conciliating, and Power in moving. In 
ſtating, therefore, or proving a Caſe, the ſmooth Man- 
ner conducted by Perſpicuity is moſt proper, and in- 
dependently of all other Properties is ſufficient for 
thoſe Purpoſes. The forid is more marked with 
Metaphors and adorned. with Fi igures; its Sallies are 
gay, its Turns agreeable, and its Periods pleaſing; 
and the whole moves with Eaſe, like a lucid Stream, 
over - arched from each Border by ſhady Groves. 
But the ſtrong and manly Manner bears all before it; 
like. a Torrent, which, reſiſtleſs in its Sway, carries 
uy” whole . diſdains a Bridge, and breaks 

down 
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down its Banks, it forces along the Affection of the 
Judge, all his Reſiſtance i is weak, and he muff follow 
the Stream. | 
Here an Orator will raiſe the Devils * will bang 
an Appius Cæcus from the Grave; he will organiſe the 
Inanimate, and, like Cicero in his Invective againſt 
Catiline, he will introduce his Country holding a Diſ- 
courſe, or urging a Complaint. He will give his 
Language every Power of Exaggeration and Amplifi- 
cation; he will bring in the voracious Charibdis, and 
his Indignation will afterwards riſe to the all-devouring 
Ocean; Figures of Eloquence which are well known 
to the Studious. He will even introduce, and hold 
a Conference with, the Gods. He will call our, 
„ You, ye Alban Mounts and Groves, I implore 
and atteſt, and you, ye diſmantled Altars of the 
* Albans, Companions and Partners with Romans in 
„their Rites!” He will inſpire Paſſion and Pity; 
he will ſay, „He ſaw: you, he wept, he implored 
“ you z?* and then he will guide us thro? every E- 
motion of Soul, while the Judge, all the while, inſen- 
ſibly yields to whatever the Orator ſays, without 
wanting to be farther informed. 
If, therefore, we are obliged't to attach ourſelves to 
one of thoſe Manners, catlithere be a Doubt that this 
laſt is preferable to the others; that it is by far the 
moſt powerful, and the beſt fitted for Cauſes of great 
Importance? Homer aſſigns to Menclaus the firſt 
Kind of Eloquence I have mention'd, which requires 
Conciſeneſe, Serenity of Mind, Propriety, by which I 
mean, Correcineſs, of Style, and an Expreſſion which 
ſpeaks the very Thing it ought. The ſame great Poet 
makes Neſtor to poſſeſs an Eloquence that flows 
feeeter than Honey itſelf, which gives us the higheſt 
Idea of Delight. But when he comes to charactetiſe 
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 Ubyſes, he unites in him both the former Manners, 
bur adds to them Power and Strength. He, therefore, 


compares his Eloquence to a Stream ſwelled by Win- 


ter Snows, and his Command of Words to the Ra- 


pidity of its Torrent. With ſuch a Speaker, what 


mere Mortal will dare to contend ? Mankind, ſurely, 
will admire him as a God. 

Such was the Quickneſs and Power which Eu- 
polis admir*d in Pericles, and which Ariſtophanes uſed 
to compare to the Thunderbolt: Such, in n are 
the Properties of true Eloquence. 

But Eloquence is not to be confined even to choſe 
three Manners. For, as there is a large Interval be- 
tween the ſmooth, and the ſtrong, Manner, ſo each of 
theſe admits of certain Degrees, and a Mixture of the 
two compoſes a certain middling Style. Now Smooth-, 
neſs admits of being more or leſs ſmooth, and we 
may ſay the ſame of Strength; neither Manner is to 
be — on the full Stretch. The florid, gay, Style, 
too, may either ſoar to the ſtrong, or ſkim along 
the Surtzce of the ſmooth. Thereby, a vaſt Number 
of Manners are form'd, which in one Reſpect or o- 
ther have their ſeveral Differences. Thus, tho' we 
commonly ſay, the Wind comes from one of the 
four cardinal . Points ; yet when we either travel 
or ſail, we are ſenſible there are a great many inter- 


- mediate Points from which it blows, The ſame Ob- 


ſervation holds with regard to Muſic ; the Harp, for 
Inſtance, has four capital Notes, but each of theſe ad- 
mits of ſo many Subdiviſions and Degrees, that they 
produce an infinite Variety of Sounds and Tunes. 
Eloquence, therefore, can aſſume a great many Ap- 
pearances, but it would be ridiculous to ſay which is 
moſt becoming to an Orator, or to which Species he 
ſhould attach himſelf ; becauſe oy Species, provid- 


ed 
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ed it is well form'd, has its peculiar Uſe, and the Bu- 
ſineſs of an Orator comprehends the whole Syſtem of 
Eloquence. For he will, as Occaſion calls, ſuit 
every Species, not only to the whole, but to the ſe- 
veral Parts, of his Cauſe. As he will not ſpeak in 
the ſame Manner for a Man who is capitally im- 
peached, as he would in a Matter of Inheritance, 


Suretyſhip, or Debt; ſo he will obſerve a proper Dif- 


ference of Sentiments, when he addreſſes himſelf to 


the Senate, to the People, or to Courts of Juſtice; 


and he will ſhift his Character of Speaking, accord- 
ing to Pcrſons, Places and Times. In like manner, 
he will know when to rouze Reſentment, and when 


to procure Favour ; neither will he addreſs himſelf in 


the ſame Manner to the Anger, as to he Compaſſion 
of a Judge. He will inform him in one Style, and 
he will move him in another. He will not be the 
ſame Speaker in the Introduction, in the narrative, 
the argumentative and the pathetic Parts. He will 
vary his Style thro' every Manner, the grave, the 
auſtere, the keen, the ſtrong, the ſpirited, the co- 
pious, the ſevere, the agreeable, the eaſy, the ſmooth, 


the delicate, the gentle, the ſweet, the conciſe, and 


the polite. Thus he will alter his Style, yet always be 
eloquent, always himieli. By this Means, he will ſpeak 
with Effect, Power, and Succeſs in what he aims at, 
Which is the great Purpoſe of Eloquence, and prove 
a Glory not ons, to Learning, but his Countrymen. 

I ſay, ſuch an Orator will be the Darling of his 
Countrymen; for it is an egregious Miſtake to ima- 
gine, that to ſpeak popularily and plauſibly, we muſt 
make uſe of an incorrect, vicious, Eloquence; an E- 


loquence licentious in Expreſſion to Extravagancy ;. 


beſpangled with Points even to Puerility ; {weld 
with Fuſtian ; run mad with Bombaſt, or prank'd 
out 
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out with Flowers ſo delicately ſtuck on, that the 
flighteft Breath blows them to the Ground; an Elo- 
quence that miſtakes Raſhneſs for Sublimity, and 
runs furious under Pretence of being free. It is not 
at all ſurprizing, nor do I deny, that this Kind of 
Eloquence has many Admirers. For there is ſome- 
what in all Kinds of Speaking that is pleaſing and 
amuſing, and we love to gratify our Curioſity by 
hearing every Man who ſpeaks in Public; witneſs 
the Crowds which haranguing Mountebanks draw a- 
bour their Stages. There is, therefore, the leſs Won- 
der that every public Speaker ſhould be ſurrounded 
with Crowds of gaping Admirers. 
But when even thoſe Crowds hear any Thing ſaid 
that is uncommonly curious, nay, in any ſenſe, ex- 
traordinary, ſqythat they know they themſelves could 
not have ſaid the ſame Thing, it is no Wonder if 
they admire it as they do. For it is even no eaſy 
Matter to riſe above the vulgar Manner of Speaking. 
But all this fades and dies away, when true Eloquence 
opens her Mouth, as Wool that is dy'd with Woad, 
* to uſe a Phraſe of Ovid, ſeems beautiful by itſelf, 


«© but when com̃par'd to true Purple, looks dim and 
&faded.” Now if we will beſtow ſome critical Obſer- 


vation upon the vicious, corrupted Eloquence, I have 
deſcribed above, all its Beauty vaniſhes, its Colour 


roves all a Cheat, and it grows pale, languid and 


athſome ; but where the Sun of Eloquence does not 
ſhine, it may ſparkle indeed as Glow-Worms in the 
dark. In ſhort, it is true, that vicious Eloquence 


has many Friends, but it is equally true, that true 


Eloquence has no Foes. EN; 

But all thoſe Excellencies I have been recom- 
mending, ought to be executed by an Orator, not 
only to Perfection, but with Freedom. For the 
higheſt Abilities in Speaking never can give us pure 
Pleaſure, if the Speaker is haunted with a vilible 
Anxiety thro' the whole of his Speech; if he frets, 
3 | and 
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and broils toſuch a Degree, that it is with Difficulty 
| he articulates his Words, and ſweats in arranging 
and weighing his Expreſſions. But when a Speaker 
is bright, ſublime, and rich in himſelf, then Elo- 
quence pours all her Stores around him, and there is 
nothing that he may not command. For we no 
longer ſtrain againſt the Steep, when we have reach'd 
the Summit. The- great Toil of a Speaker is, when 
he climbs from the Bottom; for the higher he ad- 
vances, the Soil becomes more fertile and pleaſant. 
If his Perſeverance ſhall gradually carry him to the 
Top, there he will find Fruits and Flowers; ſpon- 
taneouſly preſented by ſmiling Nature; but unleſs 
they are daily pluck*d, they wither and periſh: 

I have often obſerv'd, that without Moderation, 
nothing can be either glorious or ſalutary ; therefore 
Copiouſneſs itſelft ought. to obſerve a Mean. Bril- 
liancy ſhould unite with Strength, and Jnagment terms 
per Invention. The Reſult will be ſomewhat that is 
great, without ZExceſs; ſublime, without Eætravagance; 
ſtrong, without Rage; ſerions, without Gloom; grave, 

Without Dullneſs ; chearful, without Wantonneſs ; gay, 
without Glaring ; and full, without Overflowing. In 
ſhort, a Style thus form'd, will unite in it all good 
Qualities, by never deviating into an Extreme, (for 
all Extremes are bad) but keeping the ſafe, middle, 
Path. 6 0 Wo 
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How ax OraTor 1s To LIVE AFTER XETIRED FROM . 
THE BAR—WITH AN ENCOMICM UPON ELOQUENCE, = 
Ile is to leave Buſineſs before Buſineſs leaves him—Then to 


mnſtr lt young Orators —T ve Author*s Apology for him- 
ſelf — Every Man has Abilities to be virtuous, and Time 
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10 be learned—Exampies— Exhortation, _ 
FTE R an Orator, by ſuch Powers of Speak 
ing, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Courts, in 
Councils, in public Aſſemblies of the Senate or the 
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People; in ſhort, after he has diſcharged every Duty 
of a worthy Patriot, he will wiſh to finiſh his Days in 
a Manner becoming the Virtue of his 3 and 
the Sanctity of his Function. Not that he ought to 
be tired of doing good, or that, endow'd as he is 
with Inclination and Abilities, he can. ſpend too long 
a Time in this glorious Profeſſion; but it well be- 
comes him to provide againſt his. exerciſing it with 
leſs Succeſs than formerly. An Orator's Accom- 
pliſnments do not lie in Learning only (for Learning 
encreaſes with Years) but in his Voice, his Lungs, 
and his Strength. If theſe be broken, or diminiſhed” 
by Age, or Sickneſs, he is to take care that, in his 
8 Exertion, he fall not ſhort of the finiſn'd Orator ; by 
ſtopping thro” Fatigue, by not being underſtood thro” 
Weakneis, and by wiſhing himſelf to be the Man 
he was. I remember to have ſeen Domitius Aer, 
who was by far the beſt Orator of all J ever knew, 
practiſing at the Bar when he was a very old Man. 
But he ſunk every Day from the Reputation he had 
acquired, and tho' all allow'd that he once was at 
the Head of his Proſeſſion, yet ſome were ſhameleſs 
enough to laugh, while ethers bluſh'd at his Plead- 
ing; and this gave Occaſion, for Tome to obſerve, 
that he cholz to fink under Buſineſs, than retire” 
from it. Not that he did not always ſpeak well 
bur he did not ſpeak ſo well as formerly, Therefore, 
an Orator, rather than be expoled to theſe Shelves of 
Old-Age,' ought to tack. about, and make for the 
Harbour, while his Veſiel is yet tight and ſtrong. 
An Orator, even when thus retir'd, may be as 
uſefully employ'd, nay in his own Profeſſion, as 
ever. He will compoſe Memorals- or Hiſtories that 
may be of Service to Poſterity ; or, as Cicero, in his 
Treatiſes, makes Lucius Craſjus do, he will give O- 
pinions to thole who apply to him; he will write 
upon the Art of. Eloquence, or he wil lay down the 
moſt beautiful Kules ot Life with a Dignity becom - 
ing the Subject. Elis Houle,. when he is thus re- 
tired. 
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tired, will become the Reſort of our nobleſt Youths, 


and they will conſult him as an Oracle, upon the 


true Art of Speaking; while he, like a Parent, wil! 


form them to Eloquence, or, like an antient Pilot, 
_ inſtruct them in the Coaſts and Harbours, how 
to ſpy a Storm. coming, and how to ſteer the Veſſel 
in fair, as well as in blowing, Weather, And all 
this, not only from a Principle of Good-Nature and 
Love to Mankind, but from his Affection to the Art 
itſelf. For it is natural for every Man, who has been 
at the Top of a Profeſſion, to wiſh that it may never 
go to decay. 
Mean while, in any Caſe, can any Thing be more 
honourable than for a Man to inſtruct others in what 
he himſelf knows perfectly? Thus Cicero, tells us, 
that Czlius was brought to him by his Father for In- 
ſtruction. Thus, like a Schoolmaſter, he train'd up 
Panſa, Hirtius and Dolabella, by being ſometimes the 
Speaker, and ſometimes the Hearer. N ay, to ſay the 
Truth, JI am not ſure, whether we ought not to think 
that to be the happieſt Period of Life, when a Man 
retired; and, as it were, hallowed from the World, 
free from Envy, and far from Strife, raiſes his Repu: 
tation above the Reach of Malice; and, while alive, 
ſees: the Veneration in which his Memory will be he:d 
by Poſterity, and which is ſeldom paid to others till 
they are dead, For my own part, I am conſcious 
that, according to the beſt of my Abilities, I have 
candidly and unreſervedly opened to all who deſired 
Inſtruction, all the Stores of Knowledge I was Maſter 
of formerly, and ail I have acquired while I was 
compoſing this Work; and the beſt of Men can do 
no more than teach what they know. 

I am afraid however, that I may be thought un- 
reaſonable in requiring an Orator to be at once virtu- 
ous and eloquent; or in adding to thoſe Arts, which 
are to be learned inYouth, many moral Precepts, and 
the Knowledge of the Civil Law, belides all the Re- 
quiſites of Eloquence. Theſe indeed are Matters 
that I have judged neceſſary in the Couric of this 
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Work, but the Difficulty of acquiring them may de- 
ter ſome from the Study, and make them N e be- 
fore they attempt it. | 

But let ſuch Gentlemen, in the firſt Place, examine 
the vaſt Extent of the human Underſtanding, and 
what vaſt Power there is in a willing Mind. The 
Arts of Navigation, Aſtronomy, and Geometry, tho? 
not near ſo valuable, are more difficult than that of 
Eloquence, Let them then look up to the Prize that 
1s = before them, which is great enough to reward 
the ſevereſt Toil. Nay, could they but have an 
Idea of its Greatneſs, they would apply it with ſuch 
Pleaſure, that, far from thinking their Attempt im- 
practicable, they would icarcely think it painful, 

For the chief and principal Buſineſs of an Orator, 
which conſiſts in being a Man of Virtue, depends 
chiefly upon himſelf ; becauſe if he reſolves in good 
carneſt to be virthous, he will cafily attain to thoſe Arts 
which lead to Virlue. For all that js requiſite to this 
Purpoſe is neither fo difficult or Perplex'd, as not to 
be acquired in a very few Years. It is our own Re- 
pugnancy that creates. Difficulties. Believe me, the 
Way to Truth and Happineſs is ſhort and practicable 
to the willing Mind. Nature has formed it with ho- 
neſt Inclinations, and when we are ſo inclined, it is ſo 
very ealy to be virtuous, that, if we ſcriouſly reflect, 
nothing is mare aſtoniſhing than to ſee ſo many 
wicked, For to live according to Nature, rather than 
contradict her, is as a>reeable as the Water to Fiſhes, 
the Earth to Beaſts, or the Air to Birds. 

As to other Qualifications, we have Years enough 
to acquire them, even tho' we make Old-Age no 
Part of Life, but confine our Time to Youth. For 
Order, Conſideration and Method, ſhorten all La- 
bour. Byt the fundamental Fault lies in the Maſters, 
who love to keep a young Gentleman under them, 
ſometimes from Greedineſs of their paltry Fees, 
{metimes from the Vanity of having their Profeſſion 
thought very difficult, ſometimes thro' Ignorance, 
ad tomertzmc £ thro! Indolence. The ſecond Fault 


lie 
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lies in the young Gentlemen themſelves; for we are 
often more fond of dwelling upon what we do 
know, than of learning what we ought to know. 
For, (to confine what 1 ſay to this Study chiefly) 
what Purpoſe does it ſerve to ſpend, as many do, a 
great Number of Years, (nay, ſome ſpend the beſt: 
Part of their Life) in learning to declaim at School; 


and loſing ſo much Time upon Chimæras, when o 


little is required to inſtruct a young Gentleman in real 
Buſineſs, and in training him up to make a Figure at 


the Bar? When I fay this, I do not mean, entirely 


to diſcountenance the Practice of Declamation ; I 
only ſay, we ought not to ſpend too much Time 


upon one Species of Eloquence, For the Hours that 


we loſe at School may be better employ'd in acquir- 
ing the Habits of Life, in learning Mankind, and, 
even, in making Eſſays at the Bar. 

Neither the Theory nor the Practice of Eloquence 
call for a great many Years of Study; the Arts that 
are connected with Eloquence are comprized in a 
very few Books, and thereſore do not require a great 


deal of Time to be taught or ſtudied, and Practice 
will ſoon improve our Abilities, and our Knowledge 
of Buſineſs will encreaſe every Day. Mean while, ir 


may be neceſſary to peruſe many (tho* not a great 
many) Authors, in order to furniſh ourſelves with 
Precedents from Hiſtory, or Practice from- Orators. 
Neither do I deny, that we ought to read the Opi- 
nions of Philoſophers and Lawyers, with ſeveral 
other Treatiſes; yet all this is poſſible to be done. 
Bur it is owing to ourſelves that our Time is ſo ſhort, 
tor what a ſmall Pittance of it do we allot to Study? 
We employ ſome Hours in paying empty Compli- 
ments; others in ſeeing Plays; others at Pate Di- 
verſions, and others in eating and drinking ; beſides 
thoſe that are thrown away in Gaming, ing the ex- 
travagant Care of our Perſons, 
We are diſtracted with the Love of ſceing foreign 
. — we are enamoured with rural Diverſions ; 
caturably fond of Dice; we indulge a thouſand 


Paſſions : 
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Paſſions; we love the Bottle, and we employ our 
whole Attention in gratifying ſhameful Pleaſures of 
every Kind. All this renders the Hours that remain 
unfit for Study. But were we to devote all our Hours 
to Learning, our Life would be abundantly long, 
and we ſhould have Time more than ſufficient for 
compaſſing all I require ; even tho* we took the Day- 
time only into our Reckoning, and gave the Night 
to Sleep; but even then we might improve, for 
fome Nights are too long to be entirely conſum'd in 
Sleeping. At preſent we reckon our Life, but not 
eur Studies, by Years, | 
Suppoſing that certain Mathematicians, Gramma- 
rians, and Profeſſors of other Arts have ſpent their 
whole Lives, which ſometimes were very long, upon 


a favourite Study; yet it does not follow, that ſeve- 


ral Lives are required to learn ſeveral Arts. For 


thoſe Profeſſors did not ſtudy till they were old Men, 


they only contented themſelves with ſtudying one Art, 
and the greateſt Part of their Lite was ſpent, not in 
learning it, but in practiſing it. | 

Why need I to mention Homer, who, in his Works, 
diſcovers a perfect, or at leaſt a manifeſt, Knowledge 
of every Art; or Hippias of Elis, who not only pro- 
feſſed all the liberal Sciences, but with his own Hands 
made the Robe, the Ring, and the Shoes he wore, 
becauſe he was reſolved not to be beholden for any 
Thing to another Perſon ? Gorgias of Leontium, too, 


after he was a very old Man, uſed to require his 
Hearers to preſcribe to him any Subject of Diſputa- 
tion they pleaſed. Was Plato deficient in any Part 


of Literature? Had Ariftotle more Lives than one, 
tho* he was not only Maſter of all that belongs to 
Philoſophy and Eloquence, but ſearched Nature thro? 
all the animal and vegetable Creation? Yet we need 
only to ſtudy. But thoſe great Men invented as well 
as ſtudied. Antiquity has furniſhed us with ſo many 
Maſters and ſo many Inſtructions, that happy are 
we to live in this Age, which enjoys the Knowledge 
that coſt all former Ages ſuch Labour to acquire. : 
#4 1 a 
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Cato the Cenſor, was at once an Orator, an Hiſto- 


rian, a Lawyer, and a moſt excellent Farmer, and 


tho? engaged in great Undertakings in War, and in 


ſharp Diſputes during Peace, yet, rude as the Age 
was, in which he lived, when an old Man, he made 


himſelf Maſter of the Greek Tongue, and thereby be- 
came an Example to his Countrymen, that if they 
fet earneſtly about it, they may learn, even after th 

are old. What a Storehouſe of almoſt all Kinds of 
Knowledge was Varro? What Accompliſhment re- 
quired in Eloquence, was Cicero void of? But why 


need I to multiply Inſtanees? Cornelius Celſus, a Man 


of but a middling Genius, wrote, not only upon 


all the Arts I have been recommending, but upon 


War, Agriculture, and Medicine; and in my Opi- 
nion even his laudable Ambition, had he no other 


_ Merit, ſhould induce us to believe, that he knew 


them all! 1516 

| But ſay ſome, it is difficult to attain to Perfection, 
tand none have done-it hitherto) in ſo great a Work. 
But in order to encourage us we are to reflect, that 


a Thing not having been done, is no Argument, 


that it may not be done. There was a Time when 

whatever is great and admirable in Nature did not 
exiſt; and Demoſthenes and Cicero added as much Per- 
fection to Eloquence, as Homer and Virgil did to Poe- 
try. In ſhort, the Time was, when the beſt was 
not. But as Cicero obſerves, it is noble to ſtand in 
the ſecond or the third Rank, when a Man deſpairs to 
ſtand in the firſt, If a Man cannot be an Achilles in 
War, he may have the Glory of being an Ajax, or a 


Diomede. If, in Poetry, he cannot be a Homer, yet he 


may be a Tyrteus, | 

Had Mankind been always under the Miſtake of 
each thinking it impoſſible for himſelf to excel the 
beſt that went before him, we never ſhould have 
known what Excellence was in the Arts. Virgil ne- 


ver would have excelled Lucrelius and 1acer in Poe- 


try; nor Cicero, Craſſus and Hortenſius in E loquence; 
nor can any Man who ſhall have that Notion, evec 


excel hereafter, : Bat 


i 
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But it is glorious to come next to an Orator, tho? 
we cannot ſurpaſs him. Pellio and Meſſala began to 
plead, when Cicero ſway*d the Sceptre of Eloquence 


and had they not great, Dignity in Life? Are not 


their Names now. glorious, tho' they are dead ? 


Fatal would the Service be to Mankind in bringing 
Arts to Perfection, ſhould that Perfection ever be at 


a Stand; by diſcouraging future Attempts. . Let me 
add, that there is great Utility in, even, a moderate 
Share of Eloquence. And if Utility alone was to be 
our Standard to judge by, Eloquence is not now far 
ſhort of Perſection. It would be no hard Matter for 
me to prove by Examples both antient and modern, 
that Mankind have never arrived at greater Honours; 
Riches, Friendſhips, and preſent or future Glory, 


than by Eloquence. But this Conſideration is un- 
worthy the Dignity of Learning, by diverting us from 
contemplating the moſt amiable Object of Nature; 


the Enjoyment of which is ſo full of Pleaſure, for any 


mereenary Conſideration. This would be like the 


Philoſophers, who. ſay, that they do not court Vir- 


tue for herſelf, but for the Pleaſure which ſhe gives. 


Let us therefore endeavour with all our Abilities, to 
acquire the Majeſty of Eloquence, the greateſt Bleſ- 
{ng the immortal Gods have given to Mankind; for 
without it all Nature would be mute, and all this 


Creation would be now, and hereafter, a, mere unen- 
tghtencd Mais of Matter, Let us always aſpire to 
Excelience, and; in ſo doing, we either ſhall reach the 


Summit, or look down upon Thouſands that are 
below us. | | 


Thus, my Friend, Marcellus Viatr, I have, to the 


beit of my Abilities communicated to you the Rules 
which I think may facilitate the Acquirement of Elo- 
quence z and if they do not greatly benefit young Stu- 
dents, tney will, at Jeaft, aniwer my Intention, which 
1s, to leave them a Pledge of my Affection, and a 
Proof that I with them well. 
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H E Reaſons for employing my Pen upon 
the following Story are many. —— lt may be 
called an Original; and no Part of it, or the 


cued me from the Neceſſity of ſwelling the Page with the 
Impletives of drawling Dialogue, and common-place Ob- 
ſervation. The Reader here needs not fear that his At- 
tention will be overpowered by the Tan of li/itle/s Love, 
or his Underſtanding affronted with the Violence of frantic 
Paſſion; yet, at the ſame time, the Story is ſuch, as requires 
a higher Finiſhing of Language, and more Delicacy of 
Sentiment, than | have been able to give it. | 

I have always conſidered a Hiſtory of the kind, which 
is here preſented to the Reader, as an Epic in lower Life 
which ought to be ſtript of all the Paraphernalia, but 
not of all the Properties of Poetry; diveſted of Numbers, 
but not deſtitute of Ornament | 
The introducing, within a ſmall Compaſs of Time, 
Variety without Confufion, the Surpriſing without the Mar- 
wellons, Events that ſtrike from the Force of Probability, 
and Sentiments that affect W the Powers of * 


FRIENDS. 


Incidents, fo ſar as I know, ever appeared in 
Print before. Its Subject and Characters are ſuch as reſ- 


(i) 


to keep in view one moral Idea, and to inculcate one in- 
portant Leſſon, has been my great Aim in this Work, I 
was furniſhed from real Life with a. Story, that, 1 thought, 
admitted of all thoſe Particulars; and, if I have ever 
deviated from the ſevere Rules of the Critics, it is be- 
cauſe I could not ſacrifice my own Veracity to their De- 
corum. | 


Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid of the Originality (the 


Reader will pardon the Expreſſion) of this Work, as to 
the Subje&, yet it may not be entirely an Original, as to 
every Sentiment. For, though the Shapes are various, 
in which good or bad Fortune viſits Mankind ; yet it 


{ill is the human Heart that feels, the human Paſſions that 


reſent, and the human Underſtanding that reaſons. There 
will, therefore, be an unavoidable Similarity in the Sen- 
timents of Men under the Influence of Suſenſe or Sur- 
prize, Diſireſs or Jo,; and all that a Writer has to do, 
is to endeavour to vary his Manner, ſo as to make it 
his own, and to preſerve the Reader from being affected 
by a tireſ-me Sam ne/s with what he has read, of a like 
Nature, in other Authors. 

This unavoidable Similarity of Sentiment, when the 
Manner is vary'd, is far from deſerving the Name of 
Plagiariſm; a Charge of the moſt heinous Nature in 
Literature ; but few there are who know where it be- 
gins, or where it ought to end. Let us ſee how the 
three Writers of the higher Epic ſtands with one ano- 
ther, and with the reſt of the World, in this Reſpect; 
and I flatter myſelf the Reader will be of Opinion with 
me, that to reject a Sentiment, an Image, or a Reflec- 
tion, merely becauſe they may be ſimilar to thoſe in 
other Works, would be as ridiculous as if a Man ſhould 
refuſe in Payment all Money, -but what comes freſh 
truck from the Mint. | 
We ſhall, for Argument ſake, ſuppoſe Homer to have 
borrowed from the Book of Nature only. The ſame 
Book lay vpen to Virgil; but the latter did not think 
himſelf precluded from introducing into his neid, 
many Similies and Sentiments (ſome of them literally 
tranſlated) which Homer, by his Advantage. of Priority 
in Point of Time, had already introduced into his Liad, 
and his Odyſſey. DS”. 

This Practice is ſo far from fixing upon Virgil the 
Charge of Plagiariſm, that nothing has been of greater 
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Service to the Province of Poetry. It made him pat 


Jortb all his Strength ; morepperhaps, than he would have 


exerted, had he not been fired with Emulation, by his 


Divine Original. We ſee him perpetually varying, 
moulding, and forming, every Beauty of Language to 
equal it, and ftretching every Power of Numbers to 


ſurpaſs it. His Courſers ſtrain with equal Swiftneſs to 
the Goal, and his Floods break with the ſame Rapidity 
upon the Shore. 


Milton was the next great Poet that appeared in the 


World. His natural Genius was, at leaſt, equal; his 
accidental Advantages were ſuperior to thoſe of his two 
immortal Predeceſſors; for he had, before him, the accu- 
mulated Stores of ſixteen intermediate Centuries. 
A great Writer will endeavour to profit by every 
Work; but he will ſteal from none; and I have often 
wiſhed to ſee a fair Collection of all the Paſſages in mo- 
dern Authors, of which Milton may be ſuppoſed to have 
availed himſelf, We ſhould then have an Opportunity 
to admire the creative Wonders of his Genius; and 
how his Touch can convert into Gold that which was 
Braſs, Copper, nay, Lead, in the Hands of others. We 
ſhould then be enabled to diſtinguiſh between what is 
Senſe, and what is Sentiment ; between what is Diſcour/e, 
and what is Deſcription ; between what is an-[nage, and 
what is an Object, in Poetry. | | 

Having ſaid thus much, with regard to the Plan and 
Sentiments of this Work, it may be proper to ſpeak 
ſomewhat concerning its Manners and Characters. 

The Author has endeavoured to preſerve the Charac- 
ter of an Original, by being, he believes, ſingle in the 
Conduct of his Story. e obſerved, that though 


this Manner of Writing has become much more frequent | 


of late in Eng/and than any other, yet that no certain 
Rules have been laid down for it, as are for the Epic, 
and the Drama. He therefore propoſed to himſelf a 
Plan, which he has obſerved, and which, he flatters 
himſelf, .the Reader, by the Diſpoſition of his Narrative, 
will perceive to be ſelected from the Rules of the moſt 
approved Critics, and adapted to this Species of Hi- 

ſtory. - | 
| But this is no more than the mechanical Part of Writ- 
ing ; and ſerves an Author only as a Rule and Compaſs 
do a Painter. The Ju/ine/s of the Drawing, the Diſpo- 
| A 2 fition 
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(iv) 
ſition of the Piece, the Gracgfulneſs of the F. en, the 
Expreſſion of the Paſſions, and a thouſand other Beauties, 
muſt be had from other Principles. | 

The Author of a Hiſtory like this muſt write not from 
Reading, but from the Heart; he muſt fee/ every Moe 
he communicates ; he muſt Hare in every Jey he gives: 
He muſt draw human Nature with all its Beauties, and 
all its Blemiſhes, without attempting to heighten the one, 
or to aggravate the other: He is to give the Paſſions 
their Play, but to trace them through all their Motions, 
and obſerve them in all their Workings : He is not to 
tack together a Heap of impoſſible Cauſes, that lead to 
an improbable Event; and, above all other Conſidera- 
tions, Fortune ought to have no Share in unlooſing the 
Knot of Diſtreſs, however ſhe may have helped to tie, 
or to perplex it. | | 

The following Pages will, I hope, prove the Injuſtice 
of thoſe French Novels, which are every Day tranſlated 
or diſguiſed into our Language, in making Love an un- 
9 Paſſion, the Author of every groſs Abſurdity, 
and the Perpetrator of every horrid Crime. Romances 
and Love Poems were originally the Growth of thoſe 
Ages and Countries in which Loving and Fighting were 
all the Bufineſs of higher Life. ere was, therefore, 
no Merit but in Courtſhip, and no Virtue but in Courage. 
Commerce was looked upon as mechanical, and Learn- 
ing pedantic : For nothing is more certain than that, ſs 
low as the Reign of Henry the Fourth of France, there 
was not in that Court a Man of Faſhion, excepting old 
Biron, who could diſcourſe with a Poli/þ Ambaſſador in 
Latin; the only Language, beſides his native one, he 
underſtood. 

Though Queen Elizabeth, on hearing this Story, 
had Reaſon to thank God that was not the Caſe with her 
Court, yet the People of Faſhion in Exgland, though not 
ſo barbarous, were equally Gothic, till towards the End 
of the Reign of James the Firſt. | h 

Whoever has been converſant in the Works of our old 
Dramatic Poets in Comedy, muſt obſerve how much all 
their Characters in genteel Life are overcaſt with the 
Notions that prevail in Novels and Romances ; and even 
the "ay Manners of the People were not free from 
the ſame Abſurdities. Beaumont and Fletcher are the two 
Authors who are moſt eſteemed for the Eaſe of Man- 

mers 


. (v) 

ners in their Characters; but their Excellence, in that 
Reſpect, is only comparative; becauſe they are leſs ab- 
ſurd than others. The Tr th is, the Manners of the 
Court of England, before the Time of Ch. lis the Se- 
cond, were very ill fitted for diffuſing through the Peo- 
ple the true Characters of genteel i.ife. The Reſtora- 
tion run them int» a different, and a worſe Extreme. 
Their Men of Wit were Plagiaries from the French; 
their Men of Faſhion were Libertines; and I ſcarcely 
remember a Character, or indeed a Plot, in Comedy, 
during all that and the two ſucceſſive -Reigns, that was 
not borrowed. | OD 

In Proportion as the Race of Wits who appeared after 
the Reſtoration rotted away, the Tafte for French Read- 


ing decay ed, and the public Mar ners of the People im- 


ee Somers, Gedolphin, Hal fax, and the other great 


oblemen, who had the Lead ſome Part of nas Wil- 
eign, 


liam's, and the greater Part of Queen Anne s, 
urged the Taſte of the Nation both of Gothici/ms and Gal- 


iciſms; and the Diviſion of the People into two Parties 


had the happy Effect, that the Heads of each vied with 
* in their Patronage of true Wit, and reviving 
ane... | | 
It was owing to them that Comedy“ raiſed her Voice, 
and the Stage was adorned with the Scenes of genteel 
Life. Notwithſtanding this Improvement of the Drama, 
and the preſent Improvement of National Taſte, there is 
a Character, which can be drawn from living Manners 
only, that, I think, is ſtill imperfect, both in Comedy, 
and in Novel- writing; I mean the Character of a fine 
Gentleman. 

By that Character I do not mean that of a faultl:/5 
Monſter, but | mean ſomewhat that is leſs formally ca 
than Steel, ſomewhat leſs agreeably wicked than Congreve 
has deſcribed; the Morals more regular than thoſe of 
Farguhar ; and the Manners leſs faſbionable than thoſe of 


C:bber : For a Dramatic Poet ought to do by his Man- 


ners what Yandike did by his Draperies ; he ought to 
carry Faſhion into Taſie. 

We may, perhaps, come a little nearer to the Know- 
ledge of hots Requiſites that we want to the Character 
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of a fine Gentleman, if we ſhould enquire into the Reg- 
ſon why Terence ſtill ſtands at the Head of Comedy, 
though he is deſtitute of thoſe Properties that direct the 
Roar of our Gallery, ard the Clap of our Pit. 
One, and, indeed, the great, Reaſon, is, that, beſides 
the Purity of his Stile, and the Chaſtity of his Senti- 
ment, he wrote from no particular Caſte of an Age, or 
a Country; for his Characters ſpeak that Language that 
is felt and underſtood at all Times, and in all Climates. 
Like the Monuments of antient Sculpture, he gives the 
true Dimenſions of thoſe Figures which others have 
cloath'd; and his Proportions are Standard Rules for 
that Part of the Drama which he cultivated. In him 
are to be found the Stamina of all the Characters (ex- 
cepting thoſe of Shakeſprar, who was the Maſter rather 
than , Diſciple of Nature), that have ſince obtained 
the greaieſt Applauſe in Comedies and Novels. His 
Countrymen, however, when he wrote, had no other 
Idea of a fine Gentleman, farther than his being, in 
private Life, a Philanthropift, and, in public, a Patriot. 
Terence had ſcarely an Opportunity to introduce any Part 
of the latter Character into his Plays; but his Touches 
of the former are more warm, more ſtrong, and more 
maſterly, than any Dramatick Poet has ever yet come 
up to. Such, however, is the Force of Faſhion, that 
they have not been underſtood ; and were they to appear 
in one of our Novels, or modern Comedies, his Philan- 
thropy would be conſtrued into mere mad Good-nature. 
What a ridiculous Figure would one of our fine Gentle- 
men in Comedy make, if he ſhould declare to his Friend, 


* That he is a Man; and that there is no Fair that 
can relate to Mankind, in which he thinks himſelf un- 


concerned 


How few Writers have tranſlated this Line in the 
Senſe I have given it! I am a Man, and I think myſelf ex- 
empted fi om no human Frailty, is the general Conſtruction 
given to the Words, againſt the Evidence of the Re: 
proach, to which they are an Anſwer, and the expreſs 


Authority of Cicero. 
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Vet this great Out- line of Philanthropy is far from im- 


plying, that its Author is either buſy or pragmatical; 


or that he has not, at the Time he pronounces it, a 


ow Regard to his own Intereſts and Reputation. 

Great Perception and great Reſolution, grafted upon 
great Goodneſs of Heart, are, as I take it, the Ingredients 
of a fine Gentleman, without one Bit of Faſhion . For 


true Politeneſs is the Emanation of a good Heart, and 


never can be ſeparated from ſuch a Character. 

The Character of young Bevil is wrote upon the beſt 
Principle of any I know in the Erg/i/> Language; but 
the Author has given no Play to the ſilent Virtues, which 
ſpeak ſo forcibly in Terence. Inftead of the Shade, in 
which all private Virtue delights to dwell, he has em- 
2 his Art in blazoning to the Audience thoſe amia- 


le Qualities which ought to have ſpoken only by their. 
Effects. e 


Boileau, though a Frenchman, could diſtinguiſh ſo well 


between Taſte and Faſhion, that he objected to the In- 
ſcription of THE wonDERFUL Paſſage of the Rhine,” 
becauſe the Wonders of the Paſſage ought to be ſeen in 
the Picture. In like manner, all Virtue ought to ſpeak 
by its Effects. But in young Beal, his filial Piety, his 
diſintereſted Love, his Friendſhip, his Generoſity, his 
Reſolution, nay, his very Dreſs, are induſtriouſly. ob- 
truded upon the Reader's Obſervation ; and little of that 
graceful Management is obſerved, by which he learns 
more from the Author's Silence than his Expr ion. Not- 
withſtanding all this, the Conſcious Lowers is one of the 


| beſt modern Comedies we have; and its Redundancies 


are owing only to the Author's Deviations from his O- 
riginal. | 

All T have ſaid, with regard to Comedy, is applicable 
to the Species of Writing that employs the following 
Pages; and all I have obſerved concerning the Character 
of a ſine Gentleman, is no other than an Apology for 
my not attempting to introduce it into this Work ;. be- 
cauſe the Character that comes neareſt it here, is mark'd 
rather by Amiableneſs of Manners, than by Goodneſs of 
Heart. D ; 


My not exhibiting in this Work the Character J have 


deſcribed in the Preface, was owing to no Scarcity of Ori- 
ginals to draw from, but to my own Inability to do 
| 1 SG ” them 
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them Juſtice. Goaaneſi of Heart is the ine Growth 
of the Engli/e Soil; and the Opportunities of improving 
it are now greater in England than in any other Coun- 
try; for, I believe, at this very Time, the Practiee of 
the habitual Virtues, and a 7e for the fine Arts, are 
higher amongſt the E:g//b, than amongſt any People in 
the World. ab 

T wiſh I could ſay, that the Execution of the fine Arts 
in England were, at preſent, equal to the Taſte that is 
for them. In that reſpect we are viſibly degenerating ; 


and our Anceſtors have been our Maſters, while we are 


left to admire the Beauties we cannot equal. 

This leads me to an Obſervation or two upon a Wri- 
ter (for an Author I cannot call him) who has advanced, 
and, to the Reproach of our Country, with Impunity 
hitherto, That the French are the aBsoLUTE LECOISI 2- 
TORS of all the fine Arts in Europe. How ſhameleſs is 
this Aſſertion in the Face of a Country, that gave Bread 
to Holben, Dignities to Reub-ns, and Encouragement to 
FVandik: ; and that for Years before (even by this Writer's 
own Acknowledgement) the national Taſte of France was 
form'd! While that Taſte was barbarous, Fobrn/on en- 
rich'd his native Tongue with Comedies, wrote up to 
more than Terentian Regularity and Propriety, in Point 
of Conduct; and while France was ignorant of almoſt 
every Order of Architecture, Inigo Jones, in England, 
was rearing Houſes, and projecting Palaces, which all 
the boaſted Improvements of France, in that Art, have 
not yet cqualied. | ſhall forbear to urge the Examples 
of Spencer or Shakeſpear ; becauſe I am firmly and ſe- 


riouſly of Opinion, that no Frenchman ever yet was able 


(ſuppoſing him to underſtand Exgliſb equally as French) 
to taſte the Beauties of either of thoſe Poets. For the 
Truth of this, | appeal to every Engliſbman's Senſe, who 
has had the Mi fortune to read the unwilling, ſcanty, 
ſtarved, and miſtaken, Encomiums, that Voltaire has be- 
ſtowed upon : þ., keſpear. 

This, I hope, will be thought no improper Digreflion 
from the Purpoſe of this Preface ; but, if it ſhould, I 
ſabmit to the Cenſure, rather than ſuffer the Reproach 
to continue. 


* | Vtaire. 
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O recommend Virtue, and decry one Species 
of Vice, ſo univerſally predominant in our 
Country, feems to be the Author's fingle In- 
tention in this Work. Though formed upon 
the Plan and Manner of our modern hiſtorical Romances, 
it will be found in its whole Conduct, and Mode of 
Writing, perfectly different from them: And will neceſs 
ſarily afford every Reader more Satisfaction, as it is 


founded on real Facts, and Characters that once exiſted. 


The Author, retired far from the buſy World, and eſ- 


caped from the tumultuous Sea of Pleaſure and Liberti. 


niſm, determined to hang up this voti us Tablet to Nep- 


This alludes to the following Paſſage in Horace 
. _ 
Votiwã paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendifſe potenti 
Veſtimenta a ris Des Ode 5. B. 1. 
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(x) 
tune, and to erect a Light-Houſe for the Benefit of fu. 
ture Mariners. His Defires are only, that it may be at- 
tended to, and he aſſures, by me, the female Reader 
more particularly, that if ſhe ſteers by its Light, ſhe may 
avoid many Shelves and Quickſands in that dangerous 
Ocean, wherein ſhe is embarked. , 

Fallen as we are among evil Times and evil Men, it 
requires no ſmall Caution to guide ourſelves aright, and 
to paſs through Life, our Virtue unſhaken, and our Prin- 
Ciples uncorrupted. We cannot peep out, and receive 
no damage : We find ſo little to ſtrengthen us in Good- 
neſs, ſo much to eſtabliſh us in Eyil, that the beſt Heart, 
the more it is converſant with the World, by degrees diſ- 
ſolves into Luke-warmneſs, and at length totally re- 
Jaxes the Reins to the furious Drive of Paſſion and Plea- 
ſure. Theſe are Maladies which corrupt the very Root, 
and which muſt indiſputably level the proud Oak with 
the Ground, unleſs immediate Remedies be applied, the 
Cauſes of the Diſorder removed, and proper Refreſh- 
ments given to the Janguid and decay ing Tree. 

Amongſt the many other Vices, which, like a Tor- 
rent, overwhelm and bear down all before them, reigns 
Adultery, notoriouſly prevalent,” and triumphant in its 
Power :— Which, as being the Violation of every facred 
and human Tie, muſt of conſequence bring along with 
it a Train of Evils, deiperate and deſtructive. Injury 
and Injuſtice, Cruelty and Diſhoneſty, are its conſtant 
Attendants ; every noble and virtuous, every pure and 
religious Sentiment muſt vaniſh, utterly vaniſh from the 
Boſom where it is found ; the Names of Huſband, Fa- 
ther, Friend, Brother and every dear and ſocial Rela- 
tion be given up, and relinquiſhed ; Luft, mighty Luſt, 
only is Father, Huſband, Friend and Brother, every thing 
dear, and every thing ſacred to the Heart of the Adul- 
„ 5 — | 

Tragical enough are its Conſequences ; too tragical 
indeed; one would o@nceive, for a little momentary Plea- 
ſure, to out-weigh and over-balance, (which, as the Pocg 
obſerves, | | 


The Beafts enjoy ſo very much above us ) 


yet the Tears of Innocence, the heart-rending Agonies 
of the Parent, the Miſeries of the unfortunate and ruined 
. | | Virgir, 


1 
(xi) 
Virgin, the Horrors and Lamentations of the Wife, and 
the Sufferings of every Friend are weak, too weak 
to reſtrain the Man, of Pleaſure, and to hold him from 
the Arms af a deluſive and deceitful Miſtreſs! How in- 
conſiſtent is Man! Pride and Vanity conſtitute his ve 
Nature ; Yet ſo abje is he, that a vile and ſhameleſs 
Proſtitute cauſes him to give up both! So very mean, 
that unbridled Paſſion renders him a Dupe to a wan- 
ton Harlot, whoſe Fondneſs is all Diſſimulation, and who 
rejoices ſolely in the Power and Art of cajoling him! 
Son of Reaſon, exert thyſelf, and be wiſe! Reflect, and 
be abaſhed ! Scorn her Wiles, break from her Chains, 
forſake the falſely ſmiling Miſtreſs, and be bleſt, truly 
bleſt, in the Boſom of a virtuous Wife. 


But I fear in thus ſpeaking, the Bounds of my Office | 


are exceeded, and I preſume too far upon the Province 
of the Author; who hath indeed ſo ſtrongly repreſented 
to us the Miſeries attendant upon this Crime, that we 
muſt either have utterly diveſted ourſelves of Humanity, 
or be ſenſibly affected by it. The Colouring is lively and 


ſtrong, the Deſcription is tender and pathetic ; and there 
runs through the whole ſo noble and elegant a Strain of 


Morality, as muſt indiſputably recommend the Work to 


every ſerious Reader; for whom it is no leſs calculated 


than for the young and 1 Nay, the moſt reli- 
gious may find ſomething to admire and approve : Leſ- 
ſons worthy to be treaſured up, Truths meriting a Place 
in the Heart and Memory. I. cannct help urging all 
Parents to a ſober and careful Peruſal of this little Hi- 
ſtory : Its Deſign ſeems to be particularly for their Emo- 
lament and Advantage: And I am perſuaded it will 
prove greatly ſo, if they give it that Attention which it 
deſerves, and attend to that Counſel, which it ſo ge- 
nerally and carefully inculcates. But above all, I would 
recommend it to the Men of Pleaſure, by whatever other 


Name or Title dignified or diſtinguiſhed : I would by all 
means entreat them to read it agafn-and again carefully 


and conſcientiouſly, applying thoſe Parts which affect them 
to their own Brealts, and in Sincerity aſking their own 
Hearts, whether theſe Things ought thus to be, and 
whether they would wiſh to be the Authors of ſuch con- 
ſummate Miſery ? Surely, no; one and all will reply: 
And if they are ſincere in this Declaration, they will not 
fail to recollect, that every unlawful Amour, every cri- 


minal 
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| minal Indulgence in this ſhameleſs Vice, may be, and 
probably is attended with a Train of Confequences, e- 
ually r fem horrid with thofe related in this Hi- 


ry ; and poſſibly much worſe and more fearful, may 
ſometimes enſue. The Confideration, indeed, of a fu- 
ture Reckoning, and dreadful Account to be hereafter 
iven, is ſo antiquated and out of Faſhion, that I fear 
ttle Streſs can be laid upon it : Our Divines muft be 
left to preſs home that important Doctrine; but I ſhould 
conceive, however, we may endeavour to think freely on 
the Point, and to perſuade ourſelves of the Nothingneſ+ 
of Eternity; that at leaſt the very certain and clear 
Proofs, which we have even to mathematical Demonflra- 
tion, of our Departure from this Scene of Happine/s and 
Pleaſure, would arouſe us to ſome Thought, and make 
us willing to procure in this unknown hereafter, as good 
an Intereſt as poſſible : for the old Argument is till as 
forcible as ever ; if we are miſtaken in our Notions of a 
future State, and find contrary to our Belief, that there 
really is an avenging God, who will diſtribute to every 
one according to his Works, the Infidel] and Impious will 
be moſt ſhamefully and ſorrowfully diſappointed : The 

ood and virtuous will then be envied by them, and 

eir Happineſs no ſmall Aggravation of the other's Mi- 
ſery : But if it proves, as the Infidel hopes, and would 
Jain believe he 1s ftill no Gainer, more than the virtuous 
Man, each ſink alike into filent Non- entity. But whatever 
the Scorner of Religion may in his ,ayer Hours pretend, 
the Truth, in the dark Moments of 'Thought, cuts deep, 
and he is fearfully and terribly afraid 

Let us hear then no more of their ** Boaſting: 
Away with their inſulting Madneſs: Tell them only of 
their ſtill and private Hours; appeal to their Hearts, 
when Darkneſs, Dauger, or Death approaches; and the 
Lion will ſoon be ſhaken off, diſplaying the coward Aſs, 
the mean, the daſtard, trembling infidel ! 

It is not to be admired, that ſuch Perſonz abound in 
theſe Times; nor is there any Hope that the general 
Malady ſhould be remedied by any ſuch accidental Ap- 
Plications as theſe: It is poſſible a Work lik e this may 
ſtrike a Heart or two, and drive them to Reflection: And 
he who once ſerioully reflects, cannot be far from A- 
mendment. The Author's only View in it is, if poſſi- 


ble, to do good to ſome: He earneſtly deſires it, _ 
3 N the 


( 
the Work ap to me caleulated well for chat End. 
The beſt Preface to any Work is its own native Excel- 
lence : If it be really good, it wants none; if it be bad, 
no Preface can poſſibly recommend or eſtabliſh its Cha- 
rater: I ſhall therefore urge no more in its Behalf, 
than that it is highly pleaſing, affecting and inſtructive: 
And he who hath gained theſe three Things in ſuch a 
Work, hath gained its Eminence. | 
I would ay further obſerve, that what the Author 
ſo frequently and earneſtly preſſes upon Parents, is the 
only Means ever to revive true Virtue in this Land: 
That is, an early Care of the Minds of Youth, and a 
diligent training them up in the Paths of Religion; a 
Duty greatly neglefted even by Parents themſelves, far 
more unhappily omitted in moſt of our Schools and 
Places of Inſtruction; where, 1 am ſorry to declare it, 
Trifles, and inſignificant Learning, ſo much employ the 
Minds of the young Gentlemen, that nobler and more 
important Things are wholly paſſed by ; and the Pre- 
cepts of Religion eſteemed unneceſſary to be taught, and 
100 well-known, or at leaſt too unpolite to be inculcated. 
This is a notorious Truth: Tis within the Obſervation 
of us all, and requires the utmoſt Attention of our Go- 
vernors to remedy ; I heartily wiſh they may by ſome 
Means or other be awakened to a due Conſideration of 
this Matter, and a ſerious Application to the proper Re- | 
lief and Care of it. In the mean Time, I ſhall conclude 
this little, and I fear fruitleſs Effort, with a few Lines 
on this Subject, from the Manuſcri of an inge- {1 
' nious Friend of mine, who is known to the great | | 
World, and who hath ſhone there with no ſmall Luſtre. | 


From Education all our Illi ariſe, 
Duick from the Cradle the Babe in Vice > 
The fooliſh Parent, when his darling Son 
Can hammer Greek, thinks all his Bus neſs done: 
So the fond Mother ſpreads her Daughter's Fame; 
Her Dancing, Muſick, Wit, and Work, her Theme ! 
But neither aſt oo they're in the Road 
To Virtue, Truth, Humility and God, 
Theſe by ſome Inſtinct, in their Breaſts, may ſpring, 
Fu“ Religions no ſuch mighty Thing! 
Fools, yet with Care, yon Flowwer-Bed they tend, 
Pluck up each Weed, and warping Tulips bend: 


With 
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With fludious Zeal the welcome Stream ſupply, + 

Shield from the Summer's Sun, and Winter's Shy : 

And when the big Carnations lively blow, 

Boaft their own Care, and triumph in the Shoaw l 
Why fhou'd the Father wonder to behold, 

In every Vice, the Son that hates him, bold? 

Why the fond Mother tenderly complain, 

Her beſt-lov'd Daughter kept in Drury-Lane ? | 

With bleeding Hearts, ah why the Crime purſur—— 

Unhappy Parents, all proceeds from you ! hs 

Why then, ah why, the forming Soul forſate. 

The Wax of Youth auill each Impreſſion take : 

From firſt Ideas all our Tempers ſpring, : 

Theſe form the Clown, the Courtier, and the King : 

Join d as the Objes by our Minds are ſeen, 


| And buſy Thought aſſaciates the Train: 


Her early Votaries Virtue kindly guards, 
Obtain'd, forſakes not; and fincere, rewards : 
Peace, Honour, Wealth to each Poſſeſſor brings, 


And Pleaſures —found not in the Breaſts of Kings ! 


4. JE 65 


ens ICERO e aid, 
| TRANSLATED | 


By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, "Ely; 


CICERO oy ORATORE. 


OR HIS 


Character and Qualifications of an Ox avon, 
SECOND EDIT Io. 


The ORA TIONS of CICERO. | 
In three Vols. 2d Edit. 


The MORALS of CICERO, 
Containing | 


His DE F INIBUS 3 or, concerning the Ends 

of Things, Goop and Evil; and his Aca- 
'DEMICS, or, Concerning the Criterion of 
Turk and the FALLIBILITY of Human 
JUDGMENT. | 


CICERO's EFISTEEY to Arr. ICUS, 2 Vols. 


| CICERO's Omen or is Duties of Man- 
kind. His Caro Major, or the Means | 
of making Old- Age happy. His L@rL1vs, | ” 
concerning Friendſhip. His Mor ar Pa- | 
RADOx ES. His VISION of SCI PIO, con- 
cerning a future State. His Letter on the 
Durixs of a Mac1STRATE. 


h Wi th N OTES Hiſtorical 7 Explanatory lo 
each Piece. 


BOOKS lately Publiſhed, 


Mr. Gutaz1e's Hiſtory of England, 3 Vols. Fol 


Mr. RAL Fu's Continuationof Guthrie, 2 Vol. Fol. 
Which is a Hiſtory of the late TIMES. 


LIVES of the ADMIRALS and other 
Eminent Ba IT 151 SE AMEN, containing their Perſo- 
nal Hiſtories, and a Detail of all their Public Services ; 
including a New and Accurate NAVAL HISTORY 
from the earlieſt Account of Time to the preſent, 

_ clearly proving our Claim to, and Enjoyment of, the 
Dominion of our Seas, in 4 Vols. Svo. zd Edit. 


| By FOHN CAMPBELL, Eſq; | 
The Beauties of SHakespraAr, regularly ſelected 
from each Play, with explanatory Notes, in 2 Vols, 6s. 
By WILLIAM DODD, Lecturer of Vest. Ham. 
The DEVIL turn'd HER MIT. or the Adven- 
tures of Afaroth, baniſh'd from Hell. A ſatirical Ro- 
mance, in 2 Vols. Price 58. | | 
The Orations and Epiſtles of ISOCRATES; 
Tranſlated from the Greek | 
By Mr. FOSHU4 DINSDALE, and reviſed 
By the Reverend Mr. YOUNG. 
HERODIAN's Hiſtory of his own Times, 


Tranſlated into Engh/s with large Notes, 
By Mr. HART. © | 


And alſo 


The two following Law-Books neceſſary for all People, 
GAME-LAW, of HunTino, HawkinG, 
 Fionine, FowLine, Cc. Price 3s: 
By WILLIAM NELSON, Eſq; 

TENANTS-LAW, or the Laws concern- 

ing LawpLozns, TEnANnTs, and FarueERs, with all the 

modern Caſes, and Acts of Parliament down to the 
preſent TIME, Price 3s. | 
All Printed for T. Wal LER, oppoſite Fetter - Lane 

Fleet- Street. Where may be had „ 


All the Statute and Common Law- Books at the moſt 
: reaſonable Prices. | | 
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